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Battle Wagons! 


Took them over and brought them back; and, in the 
meantime 


Did a Little Fighting! 


When the war came, the navy brought out her big 
guns, her mines, her convoys, and all the other implements 
of offense and defense. There was work to be done in 
home waters and in foreign waters. The navy was busy, 
and 


UL a 


The Enemy Knew It! 


Under the sea, on the surface, in the mined harbors, 
there was war and the machines of war. Back of all of 
this were the big ships that they called 


Battle Wagons! 


Ii you want stories that take you into the midst of 
fighting; if you want tales of romantic ports, misty islands, 
mornings in strange waters; read 


SEA STORIES 


25 Cents 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


It’s a shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $80 § 
a week, when in the same six days as an 
Electrical Expert you could make $70 to $200 


~~ and do it easier — not work half so hard. Why then 
remain in the amall-pay game, in a line of work that 


offers no chance, no big promotion, no big income? AMisulliimh\/ kuin. 
Fit yourself for a real job in the great electrical in- LL. L. COOKE 
dustry. I’ll show you how. : Chief Engineer 


LEARN TO BE AN ELECTRICAL EXPERT 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician Gatisfaction or Money Back 
>the “screw driver” kind—is mak- 9 sure am I that you can learn Elec- 
ing money—big Hee Butit’sthe  tricity—so sure am I that after study- 
trained man — the man who knows ing with me, you, tco, can get into the 


Look What These Cooke 
Trained MenareEarning 


. coy q Days in Redio 


ing Cou . 

in 24 in Radio. Of 

course, thisis a little above 
from 


the ave: but Irun 
$10 to $40 clear profit every | the whys and wherefores of Electri- big money” class in Electrical work, 
day; youcansee what your | city—the Electrical Expert—whois that willagree in writing to return every 
training has done forme.” | picked out to ‘‘boss’” the ordinary single penny paid me in tuition, if, when you 
iD G. Me’ Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs— have finished my Course, you are not satis- 
848 Spring St.,Atlanta,Ga. the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a fied it was the best investment youevermade. 
$70 to$sea Week | Year. Getinlinefor oneof these ‘Big Chica beeen oe eres 


Jobs. Start by enrolling now formy million dollar institution. 


easily learned, quickly grasped, right- 
up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home- Get Started Now — 
Study Coursein Practical Electricity. Mail Coupon 
I want to send you Electrical Book and 
Age or Lack of Experience Proof Lessons, both Free. These coat you 
No Drawback nothing and you’ll enjoy them, Make the 


You ‘don't have to be a Colleges Man; gfart peda Zor abel pie tarare in Electricity. 
. you don’t have to a Hig! 00! : 
Graduate. As Chief Engineer of the L. L. COOKE, Chief Instruction Engineer 


Chicago Engineering Works, I know Coo. SCHOO 
exactly the kind of training you need L. L. c KE Hi & 
and I will give you that training. My Or ELECTRICITY 
Course in Electricity is simple, thor- Dept. 
ough and complete and offers every 879 
man, regardless of age, education or 
previous experience, the chance to 
ome, in a very short time, an 
“Electrical Expert,” able to make 
from $70 to $200 a week. 
No Extra Charge for Elee- 
trical Working Outfit 
e i With me, you do practical work—at 
ecie, neki nicae home. You start right in after your 
going from one job to} first few lessons to work at your pro- 
another, working forany- | fession in the regular way and make 
thing’ could get, andthat | extra money in your spare time. For 
ary is $3,500 A year ani tha | this you need tools, and I give them 
Company furnishes mej to you~5 big complete working 


pen 
booster, The biggest thing 
lever did was answer your 
advertisement, I am aver- 


betters than: 4500) m: 


with an automobile.”” outfits, with tools, measuring L. L. COOKE, 
instruments and arealelec- Chlef instruction Enginoer 
tric motor. Dept.579, 


2150 Lawrence Avo., Chicago 


Send me at once without obliga- 
tion your big illustrated book and 
complete det: of your Home Study 
Course in Electricity, including your 
outit and employment service offers. 
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On sale the 7th and 2Oth of each month 


IN THIS ISSUE 


We direct your attention particularly to the complete novel: 


MARKED MEN 
By Charles Neville Buck 


A strong story of rugged hills, iron men, and a woman who loved. 


Volume XCIV Number 3 


TWICE-AMONTH // 
Ne ewe a 
The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not Le reprinted without the publishers’ permission, 
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Magazine 
CONTENTS FOR SECOND JANUARY NUMBER 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
COVER DESIGN STOCKTON MULFORD 


MARKED MEN CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 
A Complete Novel 
Proud men and a loving woman in the stern Kentucky hills. 
THE GREYHOUND CLOWN JOHN TALBOT LYNCH 79 
A Short Story 
When a dog has to have the killer instinct to win. 
THE IRON WOMAN HODGE MATHES 93 
A Short Story 
A black man whose gal weighed several thousand pounds. 
THE DUO-CASE REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 102 
In Two Parts—Part I 
Mystery and murder—breath-taking ! 
A PART OF EVERY MAN ROBERT J. PEARSALL 119 
A Short Story 
A self-confessed coward meets a supreme issue. 
THE ISLE OF THE FATES FRED MacISAAC 126 
In Four Parts—Part IV 
The fine finish of a splendid South Sea island yarn. 
THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK MARK REED 157 


A Short Story 
Read this one—it may help you in a scrap some day. 


-~ 


A CHAT WITH YOU THE EDITOR 171 
THE POPULAR CLUB 173 
Twice-a-month publication issued by Street & Smith Corporation, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. Ormond G. 7 mith, 
President; George ©. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; George C. Smith, Jr., Vice President; Ormond V. Gould, Secre- 
tary. Copyright, 1928, by Street & Smith Corporation, New York. Copyright, 1928, by Street & Smith Corporation cress 
Britain. Entered as Second-class Matter, December 22, 1927, at the Post Office at New Yo rk, N. Y., under Act of Co 
March 8, 1879. Canadian Subseription, $4.72. Foreign, $5.40. This issue dated January 20, 1929. 


We de not hold ourselves responsible for the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 
All manuscripts must be addressed to the Editors. 


Yearly Subscription, $4.00 Single Copies, 20 Cents 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Why, that’s the third increase 
I’ve had ina year! It just shows 
what special training will do 
for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters 
from some of the thousands of 
students of the International 
Correspondence Schools, tell- 
ing of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through 
spare time study. 

How much longer are you 
going to wait before taking the 
step that is bound to bring you 
more money? Isn’t it better to 
start now than to wait for years 
and then realize what the delay 
has cost youP 

One hour after supper each 
night spent with the I.C.S. in 
the quiet of your own home will 


ANOTHER 


SIO 
RAISE!” 


prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us 
to prove it. Without cost, with- 
out obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Uni: ity” 


niversal Universi 
Box 4904, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, ‘Whe Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the subjed\ 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


OBusiness Management (J Salesmanship 

(Industrial Management by Advert Y 
(Personnel Management Business Correspondence 
Traffic Management Ss Let 
nting and C. P. A. } Stenograph, and Typing 


Coaching English Civil Service 
Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping ‘ommon School Subjects 
Secretarial Work High School Subjects 
Spanish (] Freneh Olilustrating () Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Airplane Engines 
Agriculture () Navigation 
O Mathematics D Badio 


toe A CAOES Sy clacecscesccsancesececsaseussasatatvatats; GacpensvacesaioseranvaservstsoTavesssens o< 
(oj (a Serer 
OcoUp AGH OR eas caren cesessussstac so Goaiee vanes tevtscee adie eartteaviatestateaneen arses 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Conade 


Please mention this magazine when answering ‘advertisements 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


This new self-massaging belt not 
only makes you look thinner IN- 
STANTLY—but quickly takes off f 
rolis of excess fat. 


IET is weakening—drugs are 
dangerous—strenuous reducing * 
exercises are liable to strain 
your heart. The only safe method 
of reducing is massage. This method 
sets up a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away surplus fat. The 
Weil Reducing Belt, made of special 
reducing rubber, produces exactly 
the same results as a skilled 
masseur, 
cheaper. 
Every move you make causes 
the Weil Belt to gently mas- 
sage your abdomen. Results 
are rapid because this belt 
works for you every second. 


Fat Replaced by Normal Tissue 
From 4 to 6 inches of flabby fat 
usually vanish in a few weeks. Only 
solid, normal tissue remains. The 
Weil Reducing Belt is endorsed by 
Physicians because it not only takes 
off fat, but helps correct stomach dis- 
orders, constipation, backache, short- 
ness of breath and puts sagging in- 
ternal organs back in place, 


Special 10-day Trial Offer 

Send no money. Write for detailed descrip- 
tion and test: als from delighted users. 
If you write at once, you will receive a sape- 
cial 10-day trial offer. The Weil Company, 
489 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 


only quicker and 


— 


| THE WEIL COMPANY, 489 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete description of the wen 
Belentitte Beducing Belt, 


and also your Special 10-day Trial 
fer. 
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Top-Notch Magazine 


On the News Stands 
ist and 15th of each month 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


like the Hawaiians/ 


Only 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instru f 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach you to « 
master them quickly. Pictures show how. Every 
thing explained clearly. 


Play in Half Hour 
After you get athe four 
easy motions Diay one note fi 
harmonious chords wi the 62 printed lessons 
very little practice. No 
Drevious mubsical know} it easy to learn quickly. 
edge needed Pay as you play. 


GIVEN when you enroll 

—a sweet toned 
HAWAIIAN GUITAR, Carrying 
WRITE AT ONCE for attractive offer Playing Owtziz— 


and easy terms. You have everything Value $18 to $20 
to gain. A postcard will do, ACT! No extras-everything include; 


Easy Lessons 


OTHER Pere Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukoleie, 
COURSES Banjo Ukulele. Under well known instructors. 
FIRST MAWALIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
Sth Floor, Woolworth Bidg. Dept. 239 New York, N.Y. 


Approved Corresponde: School Under the La: the State 
Eee nee ieee Home Study Conncit cf 


ACCURACY guaranteed by 
100 year old Million Dolla 
\. Factory. Solid gold effect 
4 Case guaranteed 25 years, 
Richly engraved. Locomotive 
crown, time-keeper dial, railroad 


Railroad Special! 


Why pay $20 or $30 fos 
your next watch? 
Surlng Bargain 87 
y Sale. Only - e' 
wHay Send NO Money. Send postal 

-~f and pay when your watch arrives, 
Y FREE TRIAL. Wear 10 days at our 
expense. Money back if not delighted. 


BRADLEY, H.C. Newton, Mass. 
Send Watch, Knife and Chain. / Risk Nothing» 


Name .,.....0.seecee: 


pay? e alle Re 


onty 
Underwood, Remington. Royal, etc. 
All late models, completely refinished 
brand new. GUA RANTE ‘D for ten 
ears. Send no money—big free catalog 
ows actuslmac ines in fullcolors. Get 
cor direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ eg OMe 


___Saternational Typewriter Ex.. 186 W, Lake $t., Dept. Y-12 Chicago, IL 


The Ports of the World 


furnish the background far the neti in SEA STORIES. 
Go into the waters of the world with the authors whe 
write for this magazine of the adventurous sea. 


Shanghai The North Sea 
The Mediterranean Battambang 
Hongkong The Indian Ocean 


are points of Aggie to aes are taken 
the readers of 


SEA STORIES 


The Best in To-day’s Sea Lore 


Out the fifteenth of each month 2S5c 


Big Profits Charging Batteries 


Starts You. Let me show you how tomake big money in 
the battery charging business. I’ve prepared a free book 


explaining: all details. My chareee is years ahead of ordi- 
nary c beepers — will handle r cent more: batteries. 
uu: 


zg: Get nto siness of your ooaiw wie e@.very small 
ng ineestnen Wee for my book toda: 


INDEPENDENT MT ELECTRIC WO WORKS 


: Dept. SSG,5116 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 
mei Write rife for FREE BOOK _ 


, Waranase ee 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Students Doing Actual Work On 
Power Transmission Apparatus 


Students Working on Messi 
A.C. Control Easioment. 


Students Practicing House-wiring 
In Skeleton Houses 


. Send For Free Book | 
Send for the Big Free Book which shows the Great 


at part of our massive electrical . i 
ment. You will be convinced that the only place to get a peaccienl 


e and a 
electrical training is in the Great School of Coyne. 
4 ¥ ely ¥ mt 
< x Ra, 
. Endorsed by Electrica 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 98-45, 


Industry 
Chicago. 


Earn $65 to $200 a Week! 

Or Go In Business for 

Yourself and Make $3500 
to $15,000 a Year! 


Yes, 3 months at the Great School of Coyne, located in Chicago 
The Electrical Center of the World, will make you an Electrica! 
Expert capable of commanding big pay. The whole world of electric- * 
ity is open to the practical feeheetne man who has had actual ex- 
perience with electrical apparatus. Coyne gives you a practical training 
on the greatest outlay of electrical apparatus of any institution in the 
World, everything from door bells to power plants. 


Not a Correspondence School 


‘We don’t make you a mere “paper” electrician. We train you by 
practice onour mammoth outlay of actual equipment. Wetrain you 
in house-wiring by having you do it exactly as it is done outside—not 
just by reading about it. The same applies to armature winding 
pers: plant operating, motor installations, automotive work an 

undreds of other electrical jobs. That’s why we can train you to 
become a Master Electrical 


Learn by Doing —Not by Books 


The Coyne practical course includes no books, or useless theory. We 
train you to work with your hi ands on the same kind of 
electrical apparatus as you will find “‘out in the field.” Age, lack of 
experience or education is no drawback. Our students range from 16 
to 60 years of age. Coyne gives you Free a Life Scholarship which 
enables you to stay aslong as you want without extra charge or return 
later for more practice, and assists you to a position after graduation. 
We also include Free a course in radio. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


We help students to secure jobs to earn a good part of their 
living expenses while studying. 


Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept.98-45, Chicago 


Dear Sir: Please send me free your big cavalog and full 
particulars of your special offer. 


NOIM0 _.. ne cecnce -nvenevsavereccouncsuncaccccoococecscane: ewe 


Addr 088 ...0.0ccnccceccceescccascceessensecaccoseesencccenncese 


pBweevcnrstetosces: 


pee ece nena enn een en eee re ewe ene tener eseseneenee=: ae ee en eemes 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Amazing, New Glass Cleanex 


‘15 a Day-PROFIT/ 


HERES. an absolutely new, money-making proposition that will bring 
you big profits—easy profts—QUICK PROFITS! You can make $50 


a week in spare time—$100 in full time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS 
CLEANER—a new, pure, harmless liquid that easily and instantly cleans glass 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequaled for cleaning 
windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglusses, ete. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, garages, 
etc., and take orders. We do not sell dealers. All business from your locality 
oy must come through you, and you alone get the profit on every order. Every demonstration brings you 
ee J two to four orders. Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass Cleaner, rub over the surface of the glass 
—— and then polish with a dry cjoth. Instantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime without streaking. 
After one application windows shine, gleam and sparkle like crystal—and stay clean twice as long. 


Albers Made $47 in a Day! 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and he says that $100 : 

a week is easy for him Men and women everywhere are making Mail Coupon NOW 

amazing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and my |350 other Introduce Jiffy Glass Cleaner in your locality while it’s new. 
fast-selling products. Chris. Vaughn, Ohio, made $125 in a This is your chance to make more money than you’ve ever mado 
week: L. C. Van Allen, Ill, averages more than $100 a week; before. Send coupon for full details—without cost or obligation 
Mrs. KR. Roof, 8. €., earned $50 in her first week's spare to youl Act quick for big profits. Send coupon TODAY! 

time; Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. Y., earns $18 to $20 a day; H. C. 


Hanson, N. D., makes $75 a week in spare time. You can 
Make this big money, too! i THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 
8826 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send No Money fl Please send me full details of your money-making proposition 


I don’t want you to send me a cent. All I want you to do is 1 without cost or obligation. 
let me show you how you can make $50 to $100 a week, without 

experience and without taking any course of training. I agree to] W Name.........cccececee cere nce cee ene eeeeeueeeeeees Riu cee 
furnish everything you need, to tell you what to do and say 

in this easy, fascinating work. You positively take no risk Address 
whatever. You can't lose a penny and yet you have a wonderful a 

chance to reap big profits quickly. You can make $10 to $20 8 r] 
dagirights Srom. tie start) 2 ieee ee ee ee pcm mentite Race-piaiiraieis esis s aieieiets cosshcinleisic ssleioioleisielereieieie waecesseeie sce 


Big Men and Big Books 


If it’s action you want, the thrilling stories of brave-hearted deeds, then ask 
your bookseller to show you the fine, cloth-covered books that bear the “CH” mark 
on their handsome jackets. “CH” books cost only 75 cents apiece. 

There’s something doing all the while in a “CH” book. These books which 
have never before been published were written for men who love the sweep of 
the great West, the mysteries of big cities, the conquest of man over his environ- 
ment. Ask your bookseller to show you these latest titles— 


The Brand of a Good Book 


NEW BOOKS 
THE QUICK-DRAW KID ; 
George Gilbert 
THE “GOLDEN DOLPHIN” 
Joseph Montague 
“LOOKOUT” LARAMIE 
Paul Bailey 
THE TUNNEL TO DOOM 
Roy W. Hinds 
THE VALLEY OF THE MONQUIS 
Arthur Preston 
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3 a: 
Master of Mazio 
who hasmysii- 


men with his 
8 tricks, 


Secrets of Magic! 


At Home—By Mail 


Baffling secrets of the world’s greatest magi- 
cians—mysteries never before divulged—super- 
natural effects of the Orient—massive stage 
illusions—the most priceless, most treasured 
Secrets of the Magic Profession now—/for the 
first time—disclosed to YOU in the great Tar- 


bell Course in Magic. Learn to perform likea real 
magician in a short time—in your spare time— 
at home. Be the life of every party—the center 
of every crowd, wherever you go. Business and 
Social Success are YOURS when you know 
Magic. And it’s EASY with the Tarbell System! 


Barn $250 to $1000 a Month! 


There is a tremendous demand for Magic Entertain- 

ment. Clubs, churches, schools, conventions, theaters 

a the lookout 4 for Magica. job, Ma ake 
erhaps half an hour’s program. our jo 

EX TRA Mi MONEY on the Renee Salesmen— _ - 


Study the first lesson 
Astonish Your Friends 314 your friends will 
be amazed at your wonderful Magical powers. You will 
have that Magnetic power that gives you instant popula- 
rity in any crowd. Batak ted marvel at your ap; = 


professional men: po! ala rently supernatural, psychic power. YOU possess 
rity and rh pues Easy for’ YOU te rauake io 85 to talent now! Serikinely easy to bring it out. Send the 
a month coupon below new—find out how easily you can do it. 


Send for Big 


- rc 

Write! Mail coupon now for big free i Tarbell System, Inc., Studio 27-79 rl 

thanreat Tacsene Bock Mine a po ; 1926 Gunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois H 

Please send bi 
hog voucanjoarg tpbearenimagicss sani, feraais Ss US TASGE Srumr oP ace. “NC chugsioe Sa ae 
what have done for others— le just like g ry 
ourself. t our Prices and Easy Payment 

lan. Mail coupon NOW! Sis - Name ........-.-----------2-------2--------------------- 2200 -- ~~. 4 
1 

Tarbell System, roy sid oer cio ae 

7 a 

| ] 


1926 Gunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


Free Magic 


ook 
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EARLE aT EES The Muscle Builder 
Author of **Muscle Build: of Wrestling,.”" ** eerete of 
Strength,’’ “Here's @ Health,” Endurance,” 


Does She Love You Enough ? 


Give a Thought to Your Physical Self 

If your wife or sweetheart acts cool and dissatisfied with 
you, give a thought to your physical self. A woman looks at 
More than a man’s face. She's thinking of his ability to protect 
her; provide for her; of her pride in his appearance in a bathing 
suit, on the athletic ‘field, on the dance floor. 

When you hear a woman exclaim: ‘‘Oh, 
man!’’ she’s not looking at his face alone. She’s sized him up 
from top to toe. Those broad shoulders, that graceful athletic 
stride, the well-shaped neck and head, those strong, muscular arms 
and legs. They thrill any woman. Every wife and every sweet- 
heart wants her man to be like that. Are you? 

Well, you ean be! 

! Build Strong, Handsome, 

People call me the Muscle-Builder. 
body-building I go all over your body, 
organs, broadening your shoulders, 
turning you inside out until you’re a healthy, 
he-man any woman will be proud of. 

In just 30 days I add one whole inch of live, flexible, steely 
Muscles to each of your arms and two full inches of rippling, 
muscular strength across your chest. Your legs will become 
straight and strong, your head snap back erect, and little lumps of 
zeae p looted muscle will begin tw stand out on your broadening 
Bhoulders. 


what a handsome 


Healthy Bodies 

By a method of scientific 
strengthening your internal 
cutting off fat, and generally 
handsome fighting 


90 Days and You Have One 
But I’m not through with you yet. I don’t make men by_halves. 
Give me just 60 days more and then kook yourself over. Now you 
sure are somebody! The pathway to happiness and success is easy. 
People will ask to meet you. Successful business men will 
Yealize that here is another man to accept as one of their own 
group. Your boss will treat you with a mew respect, and that 
girl of yours will have that look of love and affection in her 

eyes that in itself will more than repay you. 

1 Do More Than Promise: | Guarantee It 


With a body like that the thrill of living is as great as the 
thrill you get when you fall in love. It’s wonderful! Just check 
off on your fingers what such a body gives you—pep, vitality, 
health, strength, love, affection—everything a man desires. 

What a picture you'll be in a bathing suit! What a sight in a 
gymna "Il be a magnet for all women’s eyes. That 
healthy, aggressive, erect stride of the man who knows what he 


wants and is going to get it, just commands attention, 


Send to aw Muscular Development ©, 738%. an 


New Book 

What do you think of that? I don't ask one cent. 48 full-page 
photos of myself and some of my prize-winning pupils. This is 
the finest art gallery of strong men ever assembled. Look them 
over. If you don’t get a kick out of this book, you had better 
roll over—you’re dead. Come on, then, Take out the old pen 
or pencil and sign your name and address to the coupon, If you 
haven't a stamp a postal will do. 3ut snup into it. Do it now. 
Tomorrow you may forget. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN, Dept. 3012, 305 Broadway, New York City 


EARLE LIEDERMAN, Dept. 3012, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Sir: Please send me, absolutely FREE without any obligation on my par 
whaever, a copy of your latest book, ‘Muscular Development.’’ 


NAME” veccciccececsestesviescicee owes neleitiess cig eie's 
Street 
City 


State 
(Please write or print plainly) 


Please mention this magazine 


Dont Miss It! 


You owe it to yourself not 
to miss the good things of life. 
There is nothing more pleas- 
ant than a good story—and 
when you get a bunch of good 
stories between the covers of 
one magazine you’ve got some- 
thing really worth while. Read: 


AIR 
TRAILS 


The newest, biggest and best 
magazine of aviation stories. 


For thousands of years men 
have hunted new trails. Han- 
nibal, Caesar, Columbus, Bal- 
boa, Lindbergh were searchers 
for new trails. 


You can’t see the trails in the 
sky; but they are there, leading 
to realms of high adventure, 
great achievement, and alluring 
mystery. 


That’s why aviation is forg- 
ing ahead by leaps and bounds. 


That's why AIR TRAILS 
offers the biggest buy for 
twenty cents in the field of air 
fiction. 


Don’t miss it! Get a copy! 
It’s on the stands now! 


when answering advertisements 
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Your 


and give you a steady income for the can devote a few hours each day to dis- 
i 


A ee 5 tributing my famous products to friends 
rest of your life if you will take care and a ist of established customers. High 


of my business in your locality. No grade food products, teas, coffees, spices, 
experience nceded. Pleasant easy work extracts, things people must have to live. 


can be handled in spare or full time. Your Groceries at 
No Investment Needed Wholesale 


I furnish all capital—I set you up in busi- 

ness, advertise you, and do everything to As my partner I furnish your groceries at 
make you my successful and respected wholesale. Big FREE ‘supply contains 
partner in your locality. over 32 full size packages of highest qual- 
Partner may be either man or woman. ity products. Quality backed by $25,- 
All I ask is that you have ambition and 000.00 bond. 


Iron-Clad Guarantee to 
YOU of $15 a DAY Steady Income 


I don't want you to take any chances. I guarantee Easy for you to make big ey 


your income. Send coupon at once for my signed 
guarantce of $100.00 a week for full time or $3.50 I look out for welfare of my partners. 


er hour for spare time work. I go 50-50 with my 
Rivtuers and ave valuable premiums. $42.13 in Six Hours 
FU Jack Foster reports $42.13 in six hours: 
I RNISH YOU CHRYSLER yan Hautman with no previous ae 
perience made 5 her first <6om 
COACH weck. A. Pelletier earned : 


$117.50 the first five days. 5 
FREE Hundreds of other part- oe 
ners doing as well, , 


Health o. Palit i 
ot tose: PP fi 


This is part of my FREE outfit you. 
Chrysler elosed car to use in our business— 
it is yours to keep—no contest. 


Cc. W. VAN DE MARK, Vice Pres. 


Health-O Quality Products Co., PAVAla)4 


Dept. 1092-PP Health-O Bldg. 


Ith-O Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. j 
Send, at once, application 
for territory and details of Dart- 
nership offer, free food products. 


meow a Boe O Quality ent ce ee ee es es was ws ws ets Boats as 
PICTURE PLAY “fs Sm 
On sale at all news stands PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER 
MIRRORS AT HOME. 


Immense profits plating autoparts, tableware, 
etc. Write for information. 


SPRINKLE, Plater 


333, Marion, Indiana 


ee 9? FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

sos PRICE Work for “Uncle Sam Dents Kol05, Rochester, N.Y. 
= So Gee oo on is ee es 
Many U. 8. Government on, telling can get a 
U. 8. Government job. Send 

Jobs open to men and & 82-page book with sample coach- 
women, 18 up. a) Rae pa describing positions now 


Mail Coupon / 
Today Sure! / IN RIG fai atara tein aire Siace are crenerere: lors ia nietett eae 


our choice in square, 
tunneau or cushion shape 
seme 
tella time in dark. Accurate 
Cmekesper, tested and. Bead: Rush your 
Quantity limited. Send no . Day 


postman $3.85. JENKINS, +621 Broadway. New York, Dept. 212.812 
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Say goodbye to low 
Get {nto the Auto Besinenee 


where big pay—extra mone: 
raises cor quick! A bri Men between 15 and 65 with 


ee education 
liant future awaits you in the eet Al Owners, 
World's Biggest Business! Perintendents ets ne 


hether you have had yeara 

Fi Citp Coupon? of Auto experience, or never 

Send coupon for Free Auto \EeeEyY touched a car before, send 

ook! See how I train you for this Free Book, now. I'll 

Fight at home, in Kael show you the quick way to 
branch of auto work. Learn get in line for rea} success in 

the Auto Business! 


bow Saati? for for the 1 Big Jobe 


Deving up'to #1 $100 a week Get the Facts? 
end m Learn about my cag hs 
Open Auto Shop Berries = few The 
My Free Book tells how men the good Jobs. 
make SxtER money while remarkable Free 
rie: 


MONEY-BACK 
AGREEMENT 
My putoney Back Agreement 


rotects you: You 
Gee sy ea rely os sat: : 


isfied or** Job- 
Training costs 
ou noth- 
B. W. COOKE 
Directing Engineer 


Motor Training Corp. 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago, litinots 
Send et once your FREE Book “ Auto 
Facts’’. Also full feulars of ‘‘Job-Way’’ 
Training. No obligation on my part whatever. 


CHELSEA HOUSE 
Popular Copyrights 


Tales of the West, of Love and Mys- 
tery and Adventures on sea and land— 
you can have them now, fresh from the 
pens of your favorite authors. They are 
real books, too—no reprints of old-timers 
but new books bound in cloth, with 
handsome stamping and jackets and afl 
for 75 cents. Ask your bookseller to 
show you some of the books listed 
below— 


The Brand of ~ Good Books 


THE QUICK-DRAW KID 
THE “GOLDEN DOLPHIN” 
“LOOKOUT” LARAMIE 
THE TUNNEL TO DOOM 
THE VALLEY OF THE MONQUIS 
THE BLACK SANDER 
GUN GENTLEMEN 
BLUNDELL’S LAST GUEST 
THORNTON THE WOLFER 
THE COASTS OF ADVENTURE 
OL’ JIM BRIDGER 
THE SLEEPING COP 

Isabel Ostrander and Christopher B. Beoth 
THE BAYOU SHRINE Perley Poere Sheehan 
THE SILVER SKULL George C. Shedd 
THE TRAP AT COMANCHE BEND David Manning 
HIDDEN OUT Howard Fielding 
YOUNG LIGHTNING Charies Wesley Sanders 
THE GLORIOUS PIRATE James Graham 
THE HOUSE OF DISAPPEARANCES Chester K. Steele 
ISLAND RANCH Themas K. Holmes 
STRANGE TIMBER Jeseph Mentague 
THE FLYING COYOTES Raymond S. Spears 
THE THUNDERBOLT’S JEST Johusten MeCulley 
THE MUSTANG HERDER David Manning 
MUTINY Frederick R. Beshdelt 


George Gilbert 
Joseph Montague 
Paul Ballcy 
Roy W. Hinds 
Arthur Prestos 
Loring Brent 
David Manning 
Albert Payson Terhune 
George Gilbert 
James Graham 
deseph Mentague 
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ollow this Man! 
Secret Service Operator 38 Is on the Job 


Follow him through all the excitement of his chase of the counterfeit gang. 
See how a crafty operator works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand 
in the murdered girl’s room! The detective’s cigarette case is handled by 
the unsuspecting gangster, and a great mystery is solved. Better than 
fiction. It’s true, every word of it. No obligation. Just send the coupon. 


FR The Confidential Reports 
g No. 38 Made to His Chief 
And the best part of it all is this. It may open your eyes to the great 
future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print Expert. More men are 
needed right now. This school has taken men just like you and trained 


them for high official positions. This is the kind of work you would 
like. Days of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


Earn $2500 to $10000 a Year 


You study at home in spare time 
No advance education is needed. Any man who can 
read and write, and think can make good. A won- 
derful book tells all about what others have done. 
Shows of real crimes and the men who 
solved We'll send you a FREE copy with the 
free reports. Get our low prices and easy terms. 
Mail the coupon. 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

12920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 27-79 Chicago, Hlinois 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 27-79 Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligation whatever, send me 
your new, fully illustrated Free book on Finger Prints, 
also FREE copy of operator No. 38’s confidential report. 
Tell me about your low prices and easy terms. 


\soneenucsuceucgceseancunnansscscecens 
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yw Just copy Jack—that’s all. 
: That may tell me what kind 
of adraftsman you would be. 
¥f you are 16 years old or older and will 
mail me your sketch at once, I will send 
u free and prepaid a Draftsman’s 
Frorine Pocket Rule shown here. Hurry. 
nd your sketch to me today. 


Draftsmen Needed In 
Auto-Work—Electricity— Aviation 
Motor Bus Work—Building 


2 : E 


My Pay- 


FREE! Raising Plan 


Successful Draftsmanship 


Write to me. I will send you my new book. Not a 
catalog. My Pay -Raising Plan and money - making 
advice. I can prove that men trained by me make 
from $3,000 to $9,000 per year. 

In addition to sending you at once, free, my Pay- 
Raising Plan, I show you above the fine imported 
drafting instruments you get as soon as you ome 
my student. You get also 14 other drafting tools and 
a drafting table, included in my course. 


Employment Service Age or Lack of 


: cation 
After training you I help you beg 
get a job without charging No Draw Back 


ou a cent for this service. Noexperience nor highschool 

education necessary. My 
ractical home study course 
‘9 80 simple, your spare time 
is all that is necessary. 


Satisfaction or 
Money Back 


lf my training does not sat- 
isfy you after you have 
finished, you get every 
penny back. 


If you earn less than 


$70 a Week 


Write to Me 
ose for My Pay-Raising Plan 
at home! Send sketch and get free Rule 


seseeeFngineer Dobe:##22=4 
gene Lawrence Ave., Div. 14-06, Chicago bes 


nd me free your Ivorine Rule, your two books, ‘‘Successfual 


mployers come to me 
for men. 


Earn While You 
Learn 


| Five you special work and 
¥ 1 you how to make money. 

‘ou can start making extra 
money soon after beginning 
my training. 


B-=— 


aftemanship” and ‘*My Pay-Raising Plan,” also plan toearn 
money while learning and proof of big money paying positions. 
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Over the 
Top 


A Magazine of Front-line 
Fighting Stories! 
The choice of a host of red-blooded 
men. 
Why? 


Because it’s packed with hard- 
hitting, realistic tales of war, as over 
a million American soldiers found it 
in the shell-torn fields of France. 


Since the first issue, last October, 
letters have been coming in from every 
State in the Union saying: 


“OVER THE TOP hits 


the mark—and how!” 


Arthur Guy Empey, George Bruce, 
and all the best writers of war yarns 
to-day appear regularly in the pages of 
this magazine. 


Give yourself a treat! Reserve a 
copy with your news dealer now! 


Issued the first Wednesday of 


every month. 20c a copy. 


HERE’S A CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION: 


A subscription to Over THE Top, costing 
only Two Dollars, means a year of exciting 
and fascinating reading to any man, whether 
he was in the Big Scrap or not. Give it 
to a friend! Send your remittance to the 
Subscription Department, 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, with his address 
plainly written. 
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Easy as 


In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleasant. 
Grateful students say they learn in a 
fraction of the time old, dull methods 
required. You play direct from the 
notes. And the cest averages only a few 
cents a lesson! 


Learning music is no longer a difficult task. If 
you can read the alphabet, you can now quickly 
fearn to play your favorite instrument! A delight- 
ful new method has made it positively easy to be- 
come a capable performer within just a few months. 
And the cost is only a fraction of what people used 
to spend on the old, slow methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, this new way. 
You study entirely at home, in the privacy of your 
own room, with no one to interrupt or embarrass 
you. And, strange as it may seem, you'll enjoy 
every minute of it—because the new method is 
agreeable as well as rapid! 


No Tricks or Stunts—You Learn from 
‘Regular’? Music 


You don’t have to know the first thing about 
music in order to begin. You learn to play from 
actual notes, just like the best musicians do. And 
almost before you realize your progress, you begin 
playing real tunes and melodies instead of just 
scales. There are no “trick numbers,” no “memory 
stunts.” When you finish the U. S. School of Music 
course you can pick up any piece of regular printed 
music and understand it! You'll be able to read 
music, popular and classic, and play it from the 
notes. You'll acquire a life-long ability to please 
your friends, amuse yourself, and, if you like, make 
money (musicians are highly paid for their pleas- 
ant work). 

Whether you like the piano, violin, ’cello, organ, 
saxophone, or any other instrument, you can now 
learn to play it in an amazingly short time. By 
means of this newly perfected method, reading 
and playing music is made almost as simple as 
reading aloud from a book. You simply can’t go 
wrong. _ First, you are fold how a thing is done, 
then a picture shows you how, then you do it your- 
self and hear it. No private teacher could make it 
any clearer. The lessons come to you by mail at 
regular intervals. They consist of complete printed 
instructions, diagrams, all the music you need, and 
music paper for writing out test exercises. And if 
anything comes up which is not entirely plain, you 
can write to your instructor and get a full, prompt, 
personal reply! 


Please mention this magazine 


A-B~C ! 


You Can Play Any Instrument 


The Surest Way to Be Popular and Have a 
Good Time 


Do you sit “on the 
sidelines” at a party? 
Are you out of it be- 
cause you can’t play? 
Many, many people 
are! It’s the musi- 
cian who claims at- 
tention. If you play 
you are always in de- 
mand. Many invita- 
tions come to you. 
Amateur orchestras 
offer you wonderful 
afternoons and eve- 
nings. And you meet 
the kind of people 
you have always wanted to know. So don’t miss 
this exceptional opportunity. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


The whole interesting story about the U. S. School 
course cannot be told on this page. So a booklet has 
been printed—‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home.” 
You can have a eopy absolutely free by mailing the 
coupon below. In the booklet you will find an offer 
that makes the U. S. course available to you at a 
very low price. With it will be sent a demonstra- 
tion lesson which shows better than words how de- 
lightfully quick and easy this wonderful Method is. 
f you are really anxious to become a good player 
on your favorite instrument, mail the coupon now— 
today. Instruments supplicd when needed, cash or 
credit. U.S. School of Music, 3549 brunswick Bidg. 
New York City. 

— ome oes oes ees oe eee es 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

3599 Brunswick Building, New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars 
of your easy payment plan. I am interested in the 
following course: 


Play by Note 


‘Cello 
Sight Singing 
Guitar 
Ukulele 
Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar 
Harp 
Cornet 
Piccolo 
Trombone 
Saxophone 


Learn to 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Drums and 
‘Traps 
Banjo 
(Plectrum, 
5-String, 
or Tenor) 
Mandolin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 


er ray Ce were ser rereoerecceseceseereee eee 


NGI Cie cerencatiosceonttass costoe ite, Gas ara cararese Taree sete iaiate eseeee 
(Please write plainly) 

Address....... or ehataba:lavereve es exsllersce cae raarevere a vi8 wielete ereteiers 
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as 


UAE 


The Brand of 
a Good Book 


a NLU 


meiereicamet Z #4 |(CHELSEA HOUSE 
Phatonatic Popular Copyrights 


The biggest and fastest selling line of cloth- 
covered books. Ask your druggist—your book- 
seller to show you any of these latest titles. 


There’s something doing all the while in a 
“CH” book. These books which have never 
before been published were written for imen 
who love the sweep of the great West, the 
mysteries of big cities, the conquest of man 
over his environment. 


hi 


7 Size 16x29 inches 
e price for full length or bust 
orm groups, landscapes, or pet ani- 


IA 


. Same ss an expensive sat res 

traction, finish, ice, dural 3 os 

Gutomatic ‘negecina feeding loading and ejection of % 
Qreidzes. instantly and powerful report. Gueran' 

Olutely sale. Send no money. Pay expresaman $4.38 for automatic 

‘with box cartridges. JENKINS, 621 Broadway, N. Y.. Dept. 212-H-12 

Genuine Leather Holster FREE 


Getting Up Nights 


If Bladder Weakness, Getting Up Nights, Back- 
ache, Burning or Itching Sensation, leg or groin 
pains make you feel old, tired, pepless, and worn 


out why not make the Cystex 48 Hour cad THE QUICK-DRAW KID George Gilbert 
Don’t give up. Get Cystex today at any drug THE “GOLDEN DOLPHIN” Joseph Montague 
store. Put it to a 48 hour test. Money back if THE SDHNKLETG Boon pow aie 
you don’t soon feel like new, full of pep, sleep THE VALLEY OF THE MONQUIS Arthur Preston 

+ i i THE BLACK SANDER Loring Brent 
well, with pains alleviated. Try Cystex today. REM G eat elie eeies 


Only 60c. BLUNDELL'S LAST GUEST 


Albert Payson Terhune 


; Fi Di Sih d THORNTON THE WOLFER George Gilbert 
es THE COASTS OF ADVENTURE James Graham 
co BLUE ife 1aMon OL’ JIM BRIDGER Joseph Montague 


IF YOUCAN FELCIT:EROY A DIAMOND 
SEND tT BACK 7.3 


1 Carat Elite Dismonds. Matchless 
dae jing rainbow brilliancy. 
le! 


fr their 1 

You'll be delighted. Elite Rr - 

pare all oer retand acid and other 
ta. Benseomely Engraved Ring, 


THE SLEEPING COP 
Isabel Ostrander and Christepher B. Booth 
THE BAYOU SHRINE Perley Poore Sheehan 
THE SILVER SKULL George C. Shedd 
THE TRAP AT COMANCHE BEND 
David Manning 


aterl jaranteed. a like HIDDEN OUT Howard Fielding 

Se Sa H O58 ih aienta Rieter Ons oneres YOUNG LIGHTNING Charlos Wesley Sanders 

Collar and Cuff Links Given With cach ring order,.we give free THE GLORIOUS PIRATE James Graham 

small Elite, Diamonds. SENDS NO: MONEY: Jueticenainass SCHEMED AT SANDY BAR George Glibert 
Satisfaction uaranteed. Write eatae, acta with Canadian or THE HOUSE OF DISAPPEARANCES 

foreign orders Eisre JEWELRY HOUSE se iminots Chester K. Stoole 

opt. 31 batt VEs 1 Conea eee ISLAND RANCH Thomas K. Holmes 

a STRANGE TIMBER Joseph Montague 

THE FLYING COYOTES Raymond S. Spears 

e e e Cc ] Vv e THE THUNDERBOLT’S JEST Johnston McCulisy 

THE MUSTANG HERDER David Manning 


Make Secret Investigations MUTINY 


Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating work. Experience unnecessary. 
Detective Particulars FREE, Wate, 

GEO. P. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, New York 


Bladder Sufferers 
Make Free Test 


SIMPLE, but amazing, new drugiess hygiene for 
prostate trouble and bladder weakness, recently 
discovered by an American Scientist, usually stops 
frequent smarting urination almost over-night. No 
drugs, no medicine, no application of electricity— 
absolutely safe and unconditionally guaranteed. Test 
it for six days FREBN. Get results. Already in- 
dorsed by physicians. Write at once for FRED illus- 
trated, copyrighted booklet, ‘‘Why Many Men Are 
Old at 40." No obligation. Address W. J. Kirk, 
7612 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 


Frederick R. Beehdolt 
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$11.2hworthiofhighgrade 
W5e records included in 
this offer. 30 selections 
—16 double face records. 
Made by the nevw elec- 
trie process; more life 
like, more volume, less 
surface noise. Play jong- 
er. Very latest popular 
songs, dance music, band 
and instrumental pieces. 
Read our wonderful 
offer. 


a Suitcase 
; with snap locks i 
’ carryinghan- RjRSs 
=. rae dle. So light and Ey 
— key convenient — easily 


earried wherever you 
want it, 
Plays any standard 10-inch 
dise record. Plays two ten-in. 14 
New Portable Ph Welght 10 Is, Wate ene” tenitats 
eig! Ss. aterproo: im} ion 
Sided F ortable F honograph | leather case, with hinged lid. Size 16¥ 
~ Plays all records with wonder. | 12x 834 in. Records inside of lid are se- 
Fal fone and volume, Beautifully covered | cured 0 they will not rattle or break. 
in re 4 r im 
new records included on this sensational offer! Use | Fabricold (absolatel waterproof.) This tenc'arm and reprolecer oith tinea 
this wonderful portable as your own. See what a won- tible diaphragm and wide throat for full 
derful convenience it is to have a phonograph that you sound volume. Outfit includes 15 double 
can carry wherever and whenever you want it. face be New Electrie Process Records— 


80 pele ane: Shipping weight packed 
We guarantee: {h2t youset everything in Order by No. W3136WA-only $1.00 


concerns music reproduction that a $250 phonograph Send Coupon Now mec ouboes S200 monthly. 


Total ice, 4.9: 
can give you, also exact reproducer, exact style of 20 Ree 


tone arm and the same grade of records. That’s why you get,onthis = 
wonderful offer, absolutely the best in music that any Sheng pits ee eae Scere, emt A728 pian 


Yes, only $1.00 with coupon below brings you this 
| eigleetiena phonograph with a special assortment of 15 
atest double-face 75c new electric process records—30 
selections in all. Think of it—$11.25 worth of brand 


m Ente Sad fy, Seasonal pevetine RoteoeDatabe once 
1 le ese records—. sel ions. 

SQ 50 M Bede ar on ays yon des Sess ars tein Aen ee 

Cide not to keep the out- Ml Within $6 days cod hae oe tema trgturn the phonograph an¢ charges 

a onth fit, send it back and we’ll I paid. Puritone Portable Phono; ! 

7 ph and 15 Double 
- refund your $1.00 plus all @ Face Records, W3136WA,$24.95. 
transportation charges. If you keep it, pay only $2.50 a month until § 

you have paid that scaraticnal Brice oo special pale ony. $24.95. @ eo Se pen ageing nee Soe eT Sy | 
ink of it, a first class high grade phono- @ Steet. R. 

Free Catalog graph 15 latest double 1 ‘ace Records (30 Bs ose oo assem meee eee ee =I 

of homefurnishingssent S€!ections) a complete outfit, ready to play, B shipping Point... ee | 

onrequest with or with- only $24.95! Seize this opportunity while it : 
out order. See coupon. lasts! Send the coupon NOW! Hl Post Office 


@ If you want only 


. Wl Marri 
Straus & Schram, m9, Chicago or Single -- 
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$375 One Month 
In Spare Time 


“Recently I made 
$375 in one month 
in my spare time 
installing, servic- 
ing, selling, Ra- 
dio Sets.” 
Earle Cummings, 
18 Webster St., 
Haverhill, Mass, 


$450 a Month 


“I work in what 
I believe to be the 
largest and best- 
equipped Radio 
shop in the South- 
west and also op- 
erate KGFI. I 
am averaging 
$450 a month.” 


Frank M. Jones, 
922 Guadalupe St., 
San Angelo, Tex. 


| Originators of Radio Home Study Tani! 
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If you are earning a penny less than $50 
a week, send for my book of information on 
the opportunities in Radio. It’s FREE. 
Clip the coupon NOW. A flood of gold is 
pouring into Radio creating hundreds of big 
pay jobs. Why go along at $25, $30 or $45 
a week when the good jobs in Radio pay 
$50, $75 and up to $250 a week? “Rich 
Rewards in Radio” gives full information 
on these big jobs end explains how you can 
quickly learn Radio through my easy, prac- 
tical home-study training. 


Salaries of $50 to $250 a Week Not Unusual 
The amazing growth of Radio has astound- 
ed the world. In a few short years three 
hundred thousand jobs have been created. 
And the biggest growth is still to come. 
That’s why salaries of $50 to $250 a week are 
not unusual. Radio simply hasn’t got nearly 
she. Auber of thoroughly trained men it 
needs. 


You Can Learn Quickly and Easily in Spare Time 
Hundreds of N. R. I. trained men are to- 

day making big money—holding down big 

jobs—in the Radio field. You, too, should 

get into Radio. You can stay home, hold 

you job, and learn in your spare time. 
ack of high school education or Radio ex- 
perience are no drawbacks. 


Many Earn $15, a7 $30 Weekly On the Side 
While Learning 


I teach you ta begin making mas shortly after you 
oll. My new practical method makes this possible. 
give you SIX BIG OUTFITS of Radio parts and 
ach you to build practically every type of receiving 
t known. M. E. Sullivan, 412 73rd St., Broken: 
Y., writes: “I made $720 while studying." Ww. 
Page, 1807 21st Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn., ‘‘I iad 
up $935 in my spare time while studying.” 


Your Money Back If Not Satisfied 


My course fits you for all lines—manufacturing, 
selling, servicing sets, in business for yourself, operat~ 
ing on board ship or in a broadcasting station—and 
many others. I back up my training with a signed 
agreement to refund every penny of your money if, 
efter completion, you are not satisfied. with the les- 
eons and instructions I give you. 


Act NOW— 64-Page Book is FREE 

Send for this big book of 
Radio information. It has 
put hundreds of fellows on 
the road to bigger pay and 
euccess. Get it. See what 
Radio offers you, and how 
my Employment Department 
helps you get into Radio after 
you graduate. Clip or tear ; 
out the coupon and mail it 
RIGHT NOW. 


J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 44X 


National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


30f the 100 u 
can buil tes 


- E. SMITH, Presid 
Dept. 44X, National Radio Institute, 


F Washington, D. C. 


,Dear Mr. Smith: Send moe your Free book 

‘Rich Rewards in Radio,’ giving information 
on the big-money opportunities in Radio and 
your practical method of teaching with six 
Radio Outfits. I understand this places me un- 
der no obligation. 
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The Popular Magazine 


VOL. XCIV 


SECOND JANUARY NUMBER No. 3 


MARKED MEN 
4 Charles Neville Buck 


An iron-strong story of mountain men—of life and death, hatred 


and love. 


CHAPTER I. 
SLEEPING POWER. 


I | AD Dawes Fleetwell been born 

into a field of richer opportunity, 

he might, from the outset, have 

won for himself the name of a brilliant 

scoundrel. Cramped and limited by the 

backwoods environment of the Ken- 

tucky Cumberlands, he succeeded only 
in rating as a smart rascal. 

“In my day of time,” said old “Uncle 


A story elemental and prime 


Jerry” Skrem, whose mill wheel creaked 
complainingly in waters of Squabble 
Creek, “I’ve done met up with some 
right disable loaferers, but this Dawes 
Fleetwell, he p’int-blank exceeds ther 
measure. He's ther stand-roundin’est. 
do-nothin’est man-person ever I seed or 
heered tell of, an’ I’m a-comin’ on ter 
be blond with age.” 

“But yit, Uncle Jerry, he ain’t no 
man’s fool, Dawes ain't,” suggested 
“Ratankle’ Tauber. “He contrives ter 
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git him what he craves without discon- 
fitin’ hisself with no slavish work. I 
wishes I could edzact his ways an’ 
means of doin’ hit.” 

“Then all ye’ve got need ter do is ter 
steal—like Dawes does,’ announced 
Uncle Jerry sententiously. “When he 
went ter school he didn’t nuver study 
his books, yit "pears like he plumb soaked 
up all thar was inside ’em, kiver to 
kiver. I’m satisfied he had a fashion of 
robbin’ ther minds of them other boys 
thet did study, the same as a man robs 
a bee-gum fer honey in June time.” 

Wagging his head sagely, the old 
miller enlarged wpon his thesis. 

“Jase Fanton was right nimble-witted 
up ter ther age of fifteen or sixteen, an’ 
then all of a suddintlike he come on 
ter be a plumb idjit. 

“He sot on ther same bench with 
Dawes at ther schoolhouse an’ I’m p’int- 
blank confident Dawes he robbed thet 
boy’s wits like stealin’ eggs outen a 
bird’s nest.” 

“An’ yit,” suggested Ratankle, who 
was an incurable addict to the lure of 
argument, “hit ‘spears kinderly cur’ous 
ef Dawes is jest pizen-mean an’ no- 
’count fer a fust-class feller like Muir 
Bratchell ter consort with him ther 
fashion he does. Ef them two was 
twins, they couldn’t stick closter ter- 
gither. Hit’s been thet a way ever since 
they was leetle shirt-tail tykes. Who- 
soever affronts either one of ’em hes 
got ther two ter fight.” 

“Yea, an’ Muir’s ther salt of the 
yarth,” admitted Uncle Jerry warmly. 
“He’s got as much genuwine worth in 
him es Dawes hes got triflin’ rascality, 
an’ I ain’t got no means fer denotin’ no 
greater lavish.” 

“Well, if each one of ’em lows ther 
sun rises an’ sets in tother one, don’t 
thet prove nothin’, Uncle Jerry?” 

“Hit proves, young man, thet ye ain’t 
got no human information fer all yore 
schoolin’. Hit’s ther differs betwixt 
them two thet welds ’em tergither—ther 
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differs iti nigh everything save jest two 
matters in common. They’ve both got 
survigrous ambition itchin’ inside thar 
brains, an’ they’ve both got survigrous 
smart brains fer hit ter itch in. But 
yit I looks ter see them two fall out 
some day, aye an’ when thet comes ter 
pass, thar’ll be a dire reckonin’. A plump 
four-squar’ honest feller an’ a damn 
rascal kain’t consort foriver without 
they does bust up. Hit’s ergin nature.” 

Ratankle shook his head dubiously. 
This local exemplification of a Damon 
and Pythias devotion had grown into 
neighborhood legend and it had come 
to be accepted as indestructible. 

“Right now,” argued the younger 
man, “Dawes is burnin’ all his daylight 
over thar on Pig Bristle holpin’ Muir 
ter raise his log house—ther house Muir 
aims ter take his gal to afore ther snow 
flies. Dawes, he p’int-blank couldn’t 
spend hisself no more survigrous ef he 
was a-rearin’ a place fer his own in- 
fare, with his own gal.” 

“Vea, an’ let Muir beware,” warned 
the old miller grimly. “Dawes ain’t 
seed much of Felicity Cawdon since he 
used ter pull her pigtails at ther blab 
school. 

“They’ve done growed up since thet 
day of time an’ Lissy’s in ther rise of 
her bloom. I’ve done heered tell thet 
she’s flowered into ther comeliest gal on 
seven creeks, an’ mark me full well: 
When Dawes clasps eyes on thet gal 
he’ll aim ter steal her away like he stole 
away leetle Jase’s wits an’ like a man 
robs a bee-gum fer honey.” 

“T reckon ef ye’d ever seed Muir an’ 
Lissy tergither,” commented Ratankle, 
“ye wouldn’t be none fearsome of any 
man stealin’ her away from him.” 

“Some men kin steal anything they 
sots ther minds on,” was Uncle Jerry’s 
gloomy assertion. “An’ women, they're 
quar thet a way. They’re jest p’int- 
blank stealable.”’ 

The conversation was going forward 
at Uncle Jerry’s mill, where the moun- 
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tainside rose sheer and gorgeously 
green above a dripping wall of precipice 
and where the water tumbled down 
through spillway and wheel with a mur- 
mur like quiet laughter. Through the 
dim, meal-powdered interior of the an- 
cient building, patterns of sunlight fell 
inward from the doorway, gilding and 
brightening the heavy puncheon floor. 
Now that door was shadowed by a fig- 
ure and the. laughter of a rich voice 
sounded there. 

“Tl tell ye two reasons why Muir’s 
plumb safe with his gal, Uncle Jerry,” 
announced Dawes Fleetwell in a tone 
of amused mockery. “First, I never 
saw the feller yit that could beat Muir’s 
time with any gal he set out ter spark 
with, an’ second, albeit Lissy may be 
the comeliest gal on seven creeks, I 
can’t use her.” 

The old miller snorted in incoherent 
discomfiture, and Dawes went on 
lightly, with the same satiric undertone: 

“J don’t aim ter fritter away my 
whole lifetime here in these God-for- 
saken hills like a mud turtle in a road- 
side puddle. I aim ter fare into livelier 
places then this some day, an’ when I 
picks me out a woman it will be a 
woman that don’t come of no hill-billy 
foreparents. She’s got to be civilized.” 

The new arrival was a handsome 
devil of a man, lithely and leanly built 
of rawhide and gristle. He smiled 
blandly on the two who had been dis- 
secting his character. 

The old miller did not immediately 
reply, except for a growl which rum- 
bled truculently in his throat. At length 
he said shortly: 

“Hit’s evident ye’ve done been eaves- 
drappin’ fer quite a spell—an’ ye heered 
jest erbout what’s due ter eaves- 
drappers.” 

The ironic twinkle in the eyes of the 
ne’er-do-well goaded the elder to a 
righteous indignation, and, secure in the 
immunity of his age, he broke into gusty 
and loquacious wrath: 
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“So these hyar mountings of old 
Kaintuck, they ain't good enough fer 
ye—ain’t they? An’ mounting-bred 
folks, they ain't fitten fer ye ter wed 
with, ain’t they?” 

He paused, his ire riding under the 
sting of a slurred mountain pride, then 
broke out afresh, sputtering with pas- 
sion. 

‘An’ seein’ as how sich is so, belike 
hit’ll profit ye ter know thet folks 
roundabout hyar don’t expect nuther 
Muir Bratchell ner you ter tarry hyar- 
abouts over long. Folks norrates thet 
ye’re both too chock-a-block full of am- 
bition-fret ter be helt in one backwoods 
place.” 

He paused a moment on that note of 
specious compliment, then launched his 
withering climax. 

“They ‘lows some day ye’ll both fare 
down ter Frankfort town; they figgers 
thet Muir’ll go ter set in ther legis- 
lasher, an’ thet you'll fotch up in ther 
penitenshery.” 

Dawes laughed again, with a flash of 
white teeth in a sun-bronzed face, but 
as he turned his eyes from the patriarch 
to the younger man, there lurked in 
them just a trace of danger under their 
amused clarity, and Ratankle drew back 
a bit apprehensively. The rascality of 
Fleetwell was not that of a timorous 
rogue. He was abundantly endowed 
with a dare-devil recklessness which 
made him brightly dangerous, and the 
prevalent criticism of his character was 
discreetly muted by the townsfolk in his 
presence. 

Now there was a deliberately provo- 
cative challenge in his voice as Dawes 
inquired : 

“Be ye one of them thet ‘lows I’m 
headed fer ther penitenshery, Rai- 
ankle?” 

The other young mountaineer made 
haste with his disclaimer. 

“Me? Fer why should I ‘low any- 
thing like thet, Dawes? Of course any 
feller is liable ter git inter some trou- 
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ble, but not you more then anybody 
else.” 

“Thet plum eases my mind,” com- 
mented Fleetwell satirically. ‘“An’ es 
fer Muir's goin’ ter ther legislater, I’ve 
done predicted thet fer a long spell. 
Only I don’t look ter see him stop thar. 
I look ter see him go plumb on ter Con- 
gress afore he stops.” 

Framed in the doorway with « shaft 
of the sun’s radiance falling on him, 
Dawes had something of the vivid mas- 
culine splendor of a cock pheasant. He 
bore himself with the same easy note 
of swagger; his blue shirt caught the 
sun like a scrap of sky, and his eyes 
were accents of the same blue—only 
brighter, with an inner kindling. Power 
slept in him and seemed to ripple in 
his movements as it ripples in the de- 
ceptive indolence of the leopard. 


Autumn was painting the hills and 
spicing the air and through the color 
and the aromatic richness of it, young 
Muir Bratchell was riding his pacing 
mare to the place over on Bear-cub Run 
where the countryside was assembling 
for the excitements of Big Meeting 
time. To Muir the sights and fra- 
grances of the color-drenched moun- 
tains were as stirring as drumbeat and 
trumpet blare. And this was because 
he did not make his journey alone. 
After the unamended fashion of pioneer 
times, Felicity Cawdon rode on a pillion 
behind him; and often the man twisted 
sidewise in his saddle, so that he necd 
not wholly relinquish the delight of 
looking at her. This slim girl, just back 
from the settlement school, was center 
and theme of his life’s picture, and Na- 
ture’s profligate gorgeousness was inci- 
dental, as befitted a background. 

They were going, like every one else, 
to the camp meeting, where several 
back-country revivalists were to exhort, 
convert, and baptize, and they were not 
going under any immediate urge of re- 
ligion. 
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Muir was a young farmer who owned 
a few stony acres, but in his breast 
glowed a confident fire of ambition. He 
meant some day to be a lawyer lifting 
his voice in larger courthouses than 
the one at Peril Town and venturing 
into more stirring lists of combat than 
were offered here at home. The girl, 
too, had studied under the ‘‘fotched-on 
women” of a settlement school. And in 
their own circumscribed world the two 
were accounted as educated above the 
generality. This gave them a harm- 
less superiority and a viewpoint livenea 
with humor and widened by something 
of perspective. 

They knew that the Big Meeting 
would not be wholly a matter of spir- 
itual interest but also a pretext, eagerly 
seized upon, for breaking the life 
monotony of an isolated and a lonely 
people. The preachers who would 
harangue them would be ignorant and 
superstitious, but they would be en- 
dowed with a hypnotic fervor and manv 
penitents would take “a big come 
through” to the mourners’ bench. There 
would be hysterical outcries and contor- 
tions and at least temporary conver- 
sions. From many far-away branch 
waters would trickle in a strange and 
motley pilgrimage, desperately hungry 
for excitement—any excitement—and 
comedy would liven the solemnity of 
the days. 

Just now these two were not talking 
of the camp meeting. 

“Maybe Dawes is all you say.” ad- 


mitted the girl without conviction, «as 


Muir drew rein at the backbone of a 
divide and slipped from his saddle, to 
stand looking up at her. “T’ll take your 
word for most anything, but all I re- 
member of him is that he spent his 
livelong time tormenting me when I was 
little. I used to wish I could kill him.” 

“Tf you had, Lissy,” the man told 
her, “I’d have been obliged to rear our 
house single-handed, and I’m not no 
master hand at corner work. Dawes 
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has plumb spent himself on our work- 
in’s, an’ albeit it’s small, there ain’t a 
better dwellin’ house hyarabouts.” 

Lissy laughed. “Accordin’ to what 
I hear- tell, you must be some sort of 
witch doctor if you can get a day’s 
work outen Dawes Fleetwell. Anyhow, 
he’s your friend and I'll contrive to 
abide him the best I can.” 

The mare stood panting from the 
long and winding ascent of the moun- 
tain trail, The man, with his elbows 
resting on the saddle could look off over 
billows of painted ridges to the violet 
ashiness of a remote horizon, but he 
elected to let his eyes rest on the figure 
of the girl who smiled down on him 
from her pillion. 

“He’s always been more than just a 
friend to me, Dawes has,” declared 
Muir Bratchell earnestly. “If I had 
need to call on a man to risk his life 
for me, I wouldn’t have to ponder long 
on who to send for.” 

“The boy that used to torment and 
pester me was plum horrid,” said Lissy, 
“but maybe he’s changed.” Again her 
laughter rang softly. “The thing that 
used to get me pure franzied wasn’t so 
much, after all, come to look back on it. 
He used to yell at me every recess time: 


“Tf I had a sister Lissy an’ she looked like 
that, 

I’d crack her on the head with a baseball 
bat.’” 


The girl broke off and suddenly her 
eyes sparkled with merriment. 

“Why, bless my soul, Muir, I’m goin’ 
to be a sort of sister to him now, I 


reckon. I wonder if he’ll crack me on 
the head.” 
Her lover grinned amiably. “I 


reckon I can answer thet right jedg- 
matically. He ain’t agoin’ to do nothin’ 
of the sort. No man ain’t agoin’ to so 
much as look at you cross-eyed.”’ 

They came in the afternoon to the 
valley of Bear-cub Creek and were in 
such an assemblage as only those quaint 
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regions can know, where life remains 
essentially primitive. Men of rudely 
picturesque speech in jeans and butter- 
nut, women in calico and poke bonnets, 
children in almost nothing at all. They 
had journeyed in in full family conclave 
by “jolt wagon,” on mule back, on foot; 
and here they were, camping without 
shelter, save those who, like Lissy, 
were to be guests of native friends. 

They were gathered in a great semi- 
circle facing a platform upon which 
Brother Bud _ Featherstone already 
pranced and shouted. Though still in 
its beginning, a tide of strange hysteria 
and emotionalism was whipping itself 
into a rising force under his shouted 
exhortations. Low groans and smoth- 
ered shouts of assent sounded through 
his pauses, and on the platform on 
either side of him two other preachers 
joined in an extemporized litany of 
spiritual support. 

Brother Bud was tall and lean. His 
beard was ragged and his long-tailed 
coat flapped about his restless legs; but 
his eyes burned with fervor and his 
wind was good. 

Muir and Lissy halted on a far edge 
of the crowd; and presently the young 
man touched the girl’s arm. 

“Thar’s Dawes now,” he told her in 
a low tone. “I reckon he’s a-lookin’ fer 
us.” 

They turned and walked away into 
the woods, where the sunset wove long 
streamers of golden radiance and shad- 
ows. Dawes Fleetwell had seen them 
and awaited them in an amber light 
which seemed to kindle him into a color- 
ful vitality. The vividness of his eyes 
was a sort of illumination in his bronze:! 
face as he smiled carelessly, and the 
lazy brightness of him was like that of 
a cock pheasant. His outstanding and 
arresting individuality struck the girl, 
who was prepared to hate him, with a 
sort of breath-taking surprise; and then 
as Dawes sauntered forward and 
nodded, he halted and stiffened as 


though he had abruptly taken a high 
voltage through his body. He stood for 
an instant at gaze, with his lips apart. 

He was looking at Lissy, and some- 
thing had happened to him which had 
never happened before; something 
wuich unsteadied and electrified him; 
something which was wholly new in his 
experience of women and life. 

Muir Bratchell, blind in his own con- 
fidence, missed the human alchemy and 
significance of that moment. In what 
he saw of the brief tableau, he read 
only that the two people for whom he 
cared most had been pleasurably star- 
tled by a mutual recognition of each 
other’s human assets, and in that abrupt 
revaluation he, himself, stood vindi- 
cated. Then Dawes moved with his 
easy indolence—the indolence of sleep- 
ing power—and his face became con- 
trolled and casual again. He even 
grinned boyishly, and reverting to his 
old formula, he said, teasingly: 


“If I had a sister Lissy an’ she looked like 
that, 
T’d crack her on the head with a baseball bat.’ 


Lissy did not want to cry now. She 
tossed her pretty head and laughed. 

“T double-dast you,’ she retorted, as 
she had wanted to retort in childhood— 
and never had. 


CHAPTER II. 
PASSION’S HURRICANE. 


BROTHER BUD stood on tiptoe and 

stretched his bony fists skyward. 
His utterance was punctuated by those 
frequent ejaculations which marked his 
“holy tone.” 

“Oh, brethren, repent ye, repent ye 
afore hit’s too tardy. Ah—yea, afore 
hit’s too everlastin’ tardy, ah! At corn- 
drappin’ time I besaught men and 
women ter be baptized in waa-ter, fer 
thet is God’s command. Ah, but they 
put.me off. They put me off, ah, with 
vain excuses. An’ all thet while ther 
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old devil in hell—ah, yea—he was 
a-tightenin’ his clutch on thar souls an’ 
bodaciously a-droggin’ ’em tords ther pits 
of hell; ther hot an’ fiery pits of hell.” 

“The pits of hell. Amen,” chorused 
the seated preachers. 

“T besaught ’em ergin an’ ergin!” 
shouted the sweating evangelist, “but 
still they tarried an’ lallygagged an’ helt 
off fer ther weather an’ ther water ter 
moderate. But, ah, ef they holts off 
too long they’re liable ter wake up some 
soon day an’ find theirselves in hell fire. 
Thar won’t be no water thar, but ef thar 
was, hit wouldn’t be too cold. Hit 
would of plumb moderated but hit would 
of moderated too late.” 

In a glade some distance from the 
rostrum where the colors were richer 
than the stained glass of any cathedral 
window, three young people had with- 
drawn from the crowd. 

Dawes, who was eminently endowed 
with the gift of mimicry, was regaling 
his audience of two with extravagant 
travesties on the eloquence of the re- 
vivalists. They were travesties full of 
scoffing wit, of diabolic exaggeration of 
tone and gesture. He stooped low and 
leaped high into the air. His eyes 
blazed and glowered in spurious fervor. 

“Oh, brothers an’ sisters,’ he de- 
claimed passionately, “ther hot an’ fiery 
pits of hell air a-yawnin’ fer ye—er— 
ah—yea, jest a-yawnin’ an’ a-gapin’ fer 
ye! But we aims ter rassle with old 
Satan fer yore sore-periled souls, er— 
ah—yea, verily! We aims ter tarry 
hyar an’ rassle while ther sperit en- 
dures an’ our wind holds out.” 

Quite abruptly he broke off and be- 
gan speaking in a changed voice. 

“Thar’s Ratankle Tauber peerin’ 
hither an’ yon,” he said. ‘He looks to 
be in some tormentin’ haste. I wonder 
is he a-s’archin’ for us.” 

“Why should he be?’ demanded 
Muir. But as he spoke, the man from 
his own neighborhood caught sight of 
him and shouted: 
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“Muir, I’ve got tidin’s fer ye. Hit’s 
a right grave matter.” 

Ratankle hurried forward and the 
three met him halfway. 

“Yore pa is mighty porely, Muir,” an- 
nounced the messenger bluntly. ‘“He’s 
got a pone come up on his side an’ right 
sensibly hit looks he mout drap off 
stone-dead with his head swimmin’. 
Yore maw wanted I should fotch word 
ter ye ter hasten back home.” 

Felicity waved her sunbonnet from 
the backbone of the ridge as her lover 
rode away, and at her side Dawes Fleet- 
well held his black felt hat high and 
swept it slowly from side to side. 

Muir’s father did not die, but for 
several nights the son watched by the 
feather bed where the old man lay with 
his “misery.” It happened that the 
moon was full. Between vigils, Muir 
went out and gazed at the silver and 
blue of the mountain world under its 
night radiance—a radiance which sang 
softly to his heart. 

Lissy was also looking at that moon, 
he told himself, and thinking of him as 
he was thinking of her. The same 
ceiling of star-sprinkled indigo was over 
them both, as if they were in one splen- 
did room. The whole world was one 
splendid room; and it was theirs. 

At the end of a week he returned to 
the camp meeting and found its tide of 
emotionalism mounting high. As he 
moved through the crowd, Muir did not 
see Lissy nor Dawes, and he fancied 
that those men and women who were 
not too preoccupied with their own sal- 
vation eyed him queerly. 

After a swift survey through impa- 
tient eyes, he hurried to the house where 
Felicity was stopping with a distant 
relative. 

Aunt Mary Lou Messick came to the 
door as Muir crossed the stile. She 
stood wordiess on her threshold with a 
tight-lipped grimness of face, which 
puzzled him and flooded his spirit with 
foreboding. 
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“Where’s 
breathlessly. 

The woman wiped her hands on her 
apron, as though washing them of re- 
sponsibility. She seemed searching for 
words. 

“What ails ye?” he burst out in tu- 
multuous fright. ‘‘Kain’t ye talk out? 
Has Lissy tuck sick? Has some dire 
thing befell her?” 

Aunt Mary Lou shook an austere 
head. 

“She ain’t tuck sick,” came the slow 
response, “onlessen hit’s sick in her 
senses. She’s done gone away.” 

“Gone away? Fer God’s sake give 
me ther tidings! I ain’t had no word. 
Whar’s she gone to?” 

“She jest up and went away with 
Dawes Fleetwell. They’ve done been 
wedded.” 

“Wedded!” Muir’s face went parch- 
ment gray. Pulses began pounding in 
his temples, jerking crazily in his wrists. 

His mouth was so dust dry that his 
tongue was a sticky, immobile thing half 
useless for shaping words. His knees 
were trembling in a palsy of stunned 
agony. 

“Wedded? But—she was—as good 
as wedded—ter me. We aimed 2 

“What you aimed wa’n’t what come 
ter pass,” declared the old woman. 
“An’ God knows I hates ter be ther one 
ter tell ye.” 

“Go—go on! 
know.” 

“Pears like thet no-count Dawes 
Fleetwell jest p’int-blank bewitched her. 
*Pears like when he looked at her she 
plumb flew distracted an’ went straight- 
way outen her senses.” 

“But Dawes—he was my friend. 
Dawes, he was aimin’ ter stand up with 
me ” 

“Dawes seed her, an’ he craved her— 
an’ he tuck her,” Aunt Mary Lou sum- 
marized tersely. “ ’Pears like she hadn’t 
no power ter gainsay him. I tells ye 
both of ’em, they was plumb distracted 


Lissy?” he demanded 


I’ve got a bound ter 


Hit come on like a hurricane an’ hit jest 
p’int-blank swep’ everything afore hit. 
We rassled with ther gal in sperit. We 
forewarned her. We argyfied thet least- 
ways she had a bound ter wait an’ talk 
with you fust.” 

“What—what did she say?” 

“She ‘lowed hit couldn’t make no 
differ. Hit jest plumb had ter be. Hit 
hed done been ordained—an’ nobody 
couldn’t avail ter change hit.” 

‘““An’ Dawes, he—he didn’t even tarry 
ter give me my chanst?” 

“Dawes he didn’t tarry fer nothin’. 
He knowed what he wanted—an’ he got 
hit.” 

Muir Bratchell moved stiffly a step to 
one side and stood steadying himself. 
The color did not come back into his 
pallid face, and under its leather tan 
it seemed as ghastly as the face of a 
corpse. But into his dull and stricken 
eyes crept a fire that grew and intensi- 
fied; a fire that seemed hot enough to 
destroy the eyes themselves. 

He wheeled after that and started for 
the stile where his pacing mare stood 
hitched; and such was the stiff set of 
his shoulders, the deadly purpose of his 
stride, breaking into a run, that Aunt 
Mary Lou called out in affright. 

“Whar be ye goin’, Muir?” 

Pausing an instant on the stile, he 
whirled fiercely on his heels, and his 
voice barked scornfully back at her: 

“Hev ye got need ter ask me thet? 
Don’t ye know full well? I’m a-goin' 
ter kill a rattlesnake—an’ I don’t aim 
ter Sjuander no time.” 

Under his armpit Muir wore a pistol 
holster, after the custom of the hills. 
Now he felt for it as he swung into 
his saddle. 

Nothing remained now above the 
ruins of his shattered world save to set- 
tle his score. Not only had he lost 
everything upon which his life rested, 
but he had been hatefully and doubly 
betrayed. 

Into the vacuum of his soul, emptied 
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and drained of a friendship at which 
the countryside had marveled, rushed 
hunger for reprisal—and an incarnate 
hate. That hatred was comprehensive 
enough to embrace the world in its 
whole fullness. 

If the two exemplars of his ideals in 
manhood and womanhood were of such 
spurious stuff as this, the rest of hu- 
mankind must be even more despicable. 
He hated the preacher who had sancti- 
fied this larcenous infamy by his bene- 
fit of clergy. He would ride at full tilt 
and helter-skelter through the assem- 
bled hypocrites who were swaying and 
ejaculating before this prophet’s ra3- 
trum. He would shoot the gyrating. 
spell-binding Brother Featherstone 
from his pulpit! 

But in his inflamed and turgid pro- 
cesses still lurked vestiges of sanity. His 
grievance was specific, not general. If 
he began by squandering his vengeance 
on mere bystanders—hateful to him 
only because they were human creatures 
—he would never live to kill the Judas 
in chief; and that had hecome life’s one 
imperative mission. 

The hundreds of engrossed attendants 
upon public worship turned their eyes 
in amazement from the platform where 
the gaunt preachers ranted and chot- 
used, Already many in that gathering 
were in the semicatalepsy of high- 
geared emotionalism. They were ripe 
for hysteria. 

They saw a wild-eyed and galloping 
horseman approaching their fringes: 
and as they looked, he let out a terri- 
fying and blasphemous yell, discharging 
his pistol into the air. They could not 
be sure that this model youth, suddenly 
converted into a seeming maniac, would 
not charge them headlong, instead of 
merely skirting them with his impious 
interruption. 

The seated hundreds came to their 
feet in all the confusion of panic. They 
stampeded like crazed cattle. Brothe- 
Bud Featherstone halted in mid-tide of 
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perfervid eloquence and stood for a 
moment as if galvanized, with his arms 
upstretched and his mouth wice. One 
of his fellow exhorters disappeared 
from the raised dais like a diver leaving 
the springboard. 

The next grand jury would doubtless 
he called on to consider this intolerable 
outrage of disturbing public worship; 
but at present no grand jury was at 
hand, and self-preservation became a 
matter of individual concern. 

But Muir Bratchell, deflected from 
his senses by the suddenness of his 
catastrophe, galloped by, cleared the 
brook which edged the camp-meeting 
ground and jockeyed his mare with 
hand and heel in the general direction 
in which lay the house of Dawes Fleet- 
well. 

Men drifting shamefacedly back 
from abject flight felt that they were 
seeing the beginning of a feud which, 
even for a feud-ridden land, was likely 
to establish new precedents. 

“IT reckon he won't skeercely suffer 
ther sun ter rise ergin afore he’s done 
either got Dawes or been kilt hisself,” 
predicted Ratankle Tauber. 

“I’m confident of thet,’ responded a 
listener soberly. “But Dawes won’t aim 
ter hide out an’ he won’t give no inch 
of road. When Muir goes in s’arch of 
him, he’ll find him; an’ what telk goes 
forward then, hit’ll be gun-talk.” 

Ratankle Tauber wagged his head 
moodily. 

“An’ then hell will start a-poppin’,” 
he made prophecy. “Thar’s Flzetwells 
an’ Bratchells thicker’n hops all along 
these hyar creeks, an’ they kain’t han- 
dily keep from bein’ drawed inter hit. I 
mistrusts we’re in fer another right 
grievous war.” 

Dawes lived in a house of his own, 
not far from the larger place where his 
father’s family dwelt. Presumably it 
was to that place of abode that he 
would take his purloined bride, and 
await with his careless smile and his 


impregnable self-confidence whatever 
might befall. 

That house stood across a spine of 
thickly timbered ridge from the house 
Muir had been building, and between 
those places the path had: been well trod 
by the feet of the two young comrades. 

It was a long journey from the camp- 
meeting ground to that home neighbor- 
hood; and as he made it, Muir had lei- 
sure for his mood to pass through many 
tense fluctuations. His hot intensity of 
hate and the inexorable temper of his 
purpose did not alter, could not alter; 
but on its thread he strung varying and 
contradictory beads of lesser emotion. 
His mood steadied out of its first in- 
toxicated frenzy into a deadlier quiet; 
and other thoughts came, like alternat- 
ing chills and fevers in a mortal 
malady. 

It was only the delirium of first pas- 
sion which could pretend that such grief 
as his could be wholly crowded out by 
any deluge of anger. It was no longer 
possible to delude himself with the as- 
sertion that a woman who could deal so 
shamefully with him was not worth 
breaking his heart over. He wanted 
Felicity now as he had never wanted 
her before, and he made that confession 
to himself with the chagrin of scalding 
mortification, since it spelled an un- 
manly weakness. 

No, Felicity must needs have been be- 
witched, as Aunt Mary Lou had sur- 
mised. Dawes had _ victimized and 
stolen her by some dark magic which 
had blinded her soul; and Dawes needed 
killing. 

Dawes had seen that he need not 
search the wider and more favored 
world for his mate, and he had tram- 
pled ruthlessly on every obstacle that 
stood between himself and his desire. 
He had not hesitated. 

Neither would Muir Bratchell hesi- 
tate. 

Of course Dawes would expect him 
to come and would not mistake his mo- 
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tive. Possibly he would follow the 
course that other men had followed in 
like case. He might deem life, just 
now, too sweet a boon to jeopardize in 
open battle with the one man he ac- 
knowledged as his peer. It might be 
that Dawes would take the simpler 
course of lying in wait at some conven- 
ient point of ambush, and letting his 
shot come from the laurel. In the face 
of such an exigency, wisdom should 
have counseled Muir to abandon the 
open highway and screen his approach 
through the thickets. 

But that thought was abhorrent to 
the blistering fire in his soul. 

His was an injury that could not be 
appeased and must not be punished by 
slipping through underbrush. His was 
a mission which must be openly, defi- 
antly carried in a straight and unhesi- 
tant thrust to its fulfillment. 

“He aimed to stand up with me when 
I wed with her,” groaned the -dark- 
haired young man. ‘Now he won't 
stand up with me; he’ll lay down afore 
me—an’ he'll lay down fer all time.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRESPASSER. 


MUIR had started out a madman in 
berserk rage. Now he was riding 
in grim and cold deadliness of purpose. 
About him flamed the gorgeousness of 
the frost-painted mountains. On either 
hand lay tangled rhododendron thickets 
which the hill people call “laurel hells.” 
Precipices beetled and waters tumbled 
in a grandeur that a week ago had awak- 
ened a song of triumph in his heart. 
Then Felicity had ridden on the pillion 
behind him. Now through all the car- 
nival magnificence of scarlet and 
orange, burgundy and russet, death rode 
astride his cantle. Autumn had come to 
mean only a florid and brief foreword to 
winter and death. 
The house of Dawes Fleetwell was as 
familiar to him as was his own. He 
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could close his eyes and picture the 
white chinking between the square-hewn 
logs. He could hear in familiar mem- 
ory the creak of a broken step on the 
stile; the whine of wires supporting the 
hanging foot bridge; and the murmur 
of water beneath it. In the untended 
orchard at one side, the two of them, 
champion marksmen of a country of 
straight-shooting men, had often prac- 
ticed together at the targets with rifle 
and pistol. 

It was drawing near to sunset when 
Muir reined up and wiped the clammy 
sweat beads from his forehead. He was 
near his destination now. A few min- 
utes more and agony could ease itself 
in action. The air was still and crystal 
clear. Contours stood brilliantly dis- 
tinct against a flawless sky, and the 
shadows were of pure violet. From an 
overgrown fence row, a quail cock sent 
out his covey call to scattered compan- 
ions. Peace was upon the countryside 
in all that was free of man’s control. 

Muir loosened his pistol in his holster 
and drew in his slackened reins. He 
was riding up to solidly built log walls, 
armed only with a “pistol gun.” The 
man who would be waiting for him be- 
hind those walls, would wield a repeat- 
ing “rifle gun.” 

Yet, somehow, in the spirit which ani- 
mated and drove him on, none of these 
inequalities mattered. He disdained 
them all and felt that his life’s fire 
could not be quenched in death until his 
mission was accomplished. When that 
had been done, the sooner he fell the 
better. 

At the hitching post near the suspen- 
sion bridge, the avenger dismounted 
without haste. He was, by all sensible 
reasoning, walking straight on to his 
death, and could not rationally hope for 
even a shot in return. Yet he went for- 
ward with unquestioning confidence. 

Inside, Dawes Fleetwell, who had 
been swinging his legs from the kitchen 
table while his bride prepared their sup- 
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per, lifted his head at some slight sound 
which only a woodsman would have 
heard, and _ slipped unostentatiously 
down from his seat. 

Felicity would not have guessed that 
this man whose cyclonic wooing had 
swept her off her feet, had entertained 
a thought since they had come here, ex- 
cept for herself. If troubling things 
had stolen into her own mind, the hot 
tempest of her new love had scorched 
them out. She had moved in a dream 
from which the awakening was at 
‘hand. 

Now Dawes smiled with his careless 
flash of white teeth and drifted indo- 
lently toward the main room. 

A loaded rifle rested against the wall 
by the front door and toward that spot 
he moved. But he went so unexcitedly 
that at first Felicity did not catch the 
significance of his abrupt silence. As 
he crossed the puncheon floor, his hand- 
some face drew dangerously, and by the 
threshold he lifted the gun. 

Dawes took his time, or seemed to 
be taking his time. One form of cour- 
age he had lacked. He had not dared 
face his friend beforehand and tell him 
how their lives must change. But now, 
when the embarrassing need for expla- 
nation was past, he did not shrink from 
the reckoning. : 

It was the deadened hoof fall of his 
enemy’s approach on a Stretch of sand, 
still quite distant, that his inordinately 
keen ears had detected even while he 
made love to his bride. A wary sen- 
tinel inside his brain had been listening 
for it. 

Now, with the rifle in his hands, he 
waited, well inside the frame of his 
door and protected from outer view, 
although he could, himself, command 
the approach. 

He would not fire until the other 
man drew close, invading the house 
which was Dawes’ castle. Then, even 
in a country which admired Muir Brat- 
chell and called Dawes a smart rascal, 
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no jury could be drawn which would 
hold his act other than one of justifiable 
self-defense. 

But his back had been turned to his 
wife; and for an instant, as the suspen- 
sion bridge creaked under a footfall, 
she stood looking at him, with the gun 
in his hands. And as she looked, her 
eyes widened to understanding and ter- 
ror. 

Felicity’s heart stood still. In the 
interval between its missed beats, her 
intuition brought before her the in- 
evitability of what must so soon ensue 
—the logical consequences of her wild 
abandon. She must have realized it all 
in advance had the functioning of her 
senses not been suspended—submerged 
in a single concern for her intoxicated 
fascination. Now she knew. 

With a footfall that was soundless, 
though she thought that man outside as 
well as the one inside must hear the 
tumult of her pounding pulses, she 
slipped across the puncheon floor and 
stood breathless at her husband’s elbow. 

She was there when Muir reached the 
nearer end of the bridge and mounted 
the stile with the slanting sunlight 
aglint on the pistol in his right hand. 

If he paused there at all it was only 
for the part of an instant, yet to the 
woman it seemed a long and horrible 
tableau. Back of his stiff body the 
mountains went up purple against the 
clear amber of the west, and from 
somewhere in the quiet a robin sang 
its ode to the setting sun. 

Felicity saw the rifle in her husband’s 
hands move ominously up, and then as 
noiselessly as a trout in a shaded pool 
she slipped under his elbow and darted 
out into the dooryard, keeping her body 
in line between the two figures and 
the two guns. 

Dawes gave a low growl of surprised 
chagrin. His impulse was to rush out 
and draw her in; but he feared that if 
he showed himself outside, the conse- 
quent gun play might bring her death, 
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Now disconcerted by this feminine in- 
tervention, he held his fire and waited. 

At the sight of her slim figure out- 
side the door, the avenger, who had 
started for the house, halted, too, and 
stood with a pallid face—in silence. It 
is such trivial miscarriages of one’s 
plans which throw results out of gear. 
There was nothing remarkable in Felic- 
ity’s appearance, yet it surprised and 
disconcerted him. Now he felt sud- 
denly frustrated and powerless. 

“T’ve done wed with him, Muir,” said 
Felicity, and in her voice resolution 
struggled with a breathless tremor. 
“Hit’s done been settled before God an’ 
man. If ye came in peace ye’d be right 
welcome here, but ye ain’t got no license 
ter come trespassin’ with a pistol-gun in 
yore hand.” 

The man who had not seen her before 
since he had last held her in his own 
arms, gazed at her out of stricken eyes 
and moistened his dry lips with his 
tongue; but his voice was still the voice 
of an executioner. 

“He may be yore man to wed with,” 
he announced doggedly, “but he’s my 
man to kill. I’ve done come ter do it. 
Send him out. Don’t suffer him ter 
hide behind yore petticoats.” 

The woman stood where she was, a 
buffer between two men, each greedy to 
slay. 

“Either one of you that shoots at the 
other,” she declared, in a tone which 
admitted of no misinterpretation, “has 
got to shoot through me. I ain’t no 
slave woman to be fought over. I 
chooses my man of my own free will, 
for my own self. An’ I’ve done 
chosen.” 

“You'd done chosen a long time back; 
and chosen otherwise,’ declared Muir 
in a voice out of which, in spite of him- 
self, his power of fury was running like 
sand between open fingers. “If you had 
a license to change your mind over- 
night, I had a license to be told.” 

Felicity shook her head somewhat 
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helplessly; but she stood obdurately 
straight and slender, and the sight of 
her tore at the heart of the man who 
had come to kill, 

“Words an’ speeches wouldn’t have 
availed for naught, Muir,” she said ear- 
nestly. “It just came to pass. It was 
foreordained, I reckon. It had to be.” 

“Well, now it’s got to be paid for.” 

Muir, still grasping a cocked revolver, 
gazed at her in a new bewilderment. 
which he sought to focus into a clarity 
of undiminished resolve. But as he 
gazed, the sight of her seemed to rob 
him of his certainty. It blinded him to 
everything except his hunger for her— 
a hunger which could not any longer 
translate itself into an uncomplicated 
thirst for reprisal. Even above the mas- 
culine craving of his passion, he recog- 
nized a weakening tenderness for her 
entirely aside from himself; a growing 
aversion to the thought of making her 
suffer to appease his own hurt. . He had 
not supposed that she would even seek 
to justify her conduct. And now she 
stood there, bewildered, herself, but ear- 
nestly unashamed, asserting with an un- 
impaired self-respect, her right as a free 
agent. 

“T know,” he said, and his words 
came slowly, with a tight-throated diffi- 
culty—“TI know that you ain’t no light 
woman veerin’ like a weather vane 
hither an’ yon. I ‘lowed I could trust 
you with my life; an’ if you tuck my 
life an’ trompled it under yore feet, I 
know it was because he bewitched ye. 
I don’t fault you ner censure you—no 
longer; but I aims to hold him account- 
able. I aims to kill him.” 

“Then you've got to kill me first,” 
she declared. “I won’t be like a bone 
that two dogs fight over an’ the win- 
ner gets. You say I changed in the 
twinklin’ of an eye; but it was time 
enough for me to know—an’ to know 
beyond all doubt. It was what my life 
was meant for. We both knew it— 
Dawes an’ me. But no man bewitched 
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me. No man can’t bewitch me. I tell 
ve I’m a free woman. If anybody’s to 
blame it’s me; an’ if you feel you've got 
to kill somebody, it’s plumb got to be 
me.” 

The voice of Dawes came from the 
door. It was not a shaken voice, as 
was that of Muir, but a steady one and 
impatient. 

“I’m tired of a-stayin’ in here, Lissy,’ 
he declared. “I’m a-doin’ hit because 
you've done ondertook to have your say, 
an’ thet’s yore right. But it won’t do 
no good. You can’t always be standin’ 
betwixt me an’ Muir; an’ sich a grudge 
as he bears me is long an’ lasty.” The 
man paused a moment, then added: 
“You'd better stand to one side now, 
Lissy, an’ let us shoot it out. Some 
day hit’s bound to come to that an’ this 
time’s as good as any.” 

The girl kept her place carefully be- 
tween them; but she walked forward 
closer to Muir Bratchell, where she 
could move with his movements, the bet- 
ter to shield the two men from each 
other’s gun. 

“I don’t aim to stand aside, Dawes,” 
she said. “I aims to stand right for my- 
self now an’ hereafter. Ye says I can’t 
always stand betwixt ye two, but that’s 
point-blank what I aim to do. If I’ve 
got to be just a bone of contention with- 
out no say myself, then I forewarn you 
both: If either one of ye falls, I die 
too, an’ one of you will be my slayer 
in the sight of God. From this day on 
I’m a hostage for both of ve.” 

The dark-haired young man was 
trembling in an agony of conflict be- 
tween wrath and grief; but now he real- 
ized that grief was the stronger, and 
that that grief could find no appease- 
ment in the needless letting of blood. 
His heart was twisted and wrung dry 
of its homicidal resolve, and yet the fe- 
rocity of his voice was genuine enough 
when he spoke again—genuine in its 
application to Dawes, who now stood in 
plain view leaning against the door 
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frame with a rifle dangling at arm’s 
length. 

“I aimed ter give ye everything in 
life I hed the power to give ye, Lissy,” 
Muir told her in a strained voice. “It 
shames me ter proffer ye a triflin’, no- 
count gift—an’ that’s what Dawes is. 
Still, if ye craves him—I reckon ye kin 
have him.” He broke off, and his voice 
leaped fierily into a new beginning. “I 
loved him an’ confidenced him an’ he 
betrayed me. The strongest feelin’ I’ve 
got left is a hunger an’ thirst to punish 
him in accordance with his deserts. The 
strongest feelin’ I’ve got save one other 
—an’ that one other is my loath to make 
ye suffer.” 

He moved forward, and, with an im- 
pulsive toss, reversed the pistol in his 
hand, holding it out to her in a gesture 
of disarmament. 

“Take this pistol gun afore I changes 
my mind ergin.” he commanded, with a 
choke in his throat. “I aims ter go on 
away from hyar now—an’ I don’t never 
aim ter dark this door from now on. 
An’ ef Dawes wants ter shoot a shot 
at me while I goes, hit’ll be a kinderly 
charity ter me.” 

“Tf Dawes shoots at you now, or 
ever,” she declared in a voice intended 
for both men, as she accepted the 
weapon from his hand, “or if you 
shoot at Dawes—ever—I’ll kill myself 
with this pistol-gun. An’ God knows 
I means that.” 

He nodded and slowly crossed the 
stile. Slowly he mounted his horse; 
and, as he rode away, his shoulders 
sagged forward. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“THE FURRINERS.” 


KAIN’T nowise fathom hit,” declared 
Ratankle Tauber, sitting in Uncle 
Jerry Skrem’s tub mill. He made the 
declaration as he had made it a hun- 
dred times before in the several years 
that had elapsed since Felicity’s mar- 
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riage. “Nobody didn’t ‘low Muir would 
leave a grease spot of Dawes—an’ he 
rid over thar hell-fer-leather, primed an’ 
roostered fer a killin’, too.” 

“Hit'll come yit,” predicted Uncle 
Jerry. “Hit’s got a bound ter come. 
Some folks kin bide thar time, that’s 
all. Ther hate ain’t withered up in 
Muir’s heart.” 

“No,” admitted Ratankle reflectively. 
“T reckon thet’s so. Ther Featherstones 
an’ ther Lockridges, they’ve done been 
warfarin’ back an’ fo’th an’ a-slayin’ 
one another fer nigh on a gineration, but 
yit when they meets up on ther high- 
way, they makes thar manners plumb 
civil—an’ watches one another round 
ther bend. Thet ain’t no more then 
common seemliness. But Muir an’ 
Dawes, they don’t make no manners 
when they meets. They jest rides 
straight past one another. They don’t 
nuver speak, ner bat an eye, ner so 
much as turn thar heads.” 

“Thar’s some mystery mixed up with 
hit all, an’ mysteries they comes out an’ 
manifests theirselves some day,” was 
Uncle Jerry’s pronouncement as he 
wagged his snow-white head. 

“But jest ther same I’d love ter know, 
fer why Muir did leave a grease spot 
of Dawes. What Dawes done, in a 
manner of speakin’, was plumb cock- 
oldin’. Ther gal was as good as wed 
ter Muir.” 

Like a repetition of past history, a 
shadow fell across the door and the 
laughter of a rich voice sounded there. 

“Tl tell ye fer why Muir Bratchell 
didn’t blow me down, Uncle Jerry,” an- 
nounced Dawes Fleetwell easily. ‘“‘T’ll 
tell ye fer why he ain’t done hit yit, al- 
beit some sivral years have rolled by 
an’ I’ve got me a boy ter foller after 
me.”’ 

The tall man eased down the sack 
from his shoulder and leaned indolently 
against the door frame. He _ stood 
smiling with insolent self-satisfaction, 
and then he added with mock solemnity : 
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“Muir he came a-ridin’ ter my door hell- 
bent for revengeance. He was breathin’ 
brimstone an’ a-r’arin’ fer warfare. He 
was brave as a lion. He toted a pistol- 
gun loaded with powder an’ lead, or, as 
they says in the grand jury writs, with 
other hard an’ combustible substances. 
But yit he didn’t blow me down. He 
took counsel of mercy an’ spared my 
life.” 

The mockery gleamed brighter and 
more teasingly in the eyes of the new 
arrival. 

“Ye craves ter know why he lef’ a 
grease spot of me. Well, now, I aims 
ter tell ye. It was because I’d done 
stole away his courage like I stole away 
little Jase Fanton’s wits an’ like ye robs 
a bee-gum fer honey.” 

Dawes might have been posing in full 
consciousness as to what an eye-filling 
picture of masculine strength he made, 
as the sunlight fell upon him and kin- 
dled him, and as his well-knit body, 
even in repose, suggested the lazy 
grace and power of a leopard. 

Some impression of that sort was 
registering just then with an audience 
of which Dawes himself was unaware. 
A man and a woman on horseback were 
plodding along the deep sand of the 
road, drawing near the mill, and one 
glance was enough to tell that both were 
“furriners.” The woman did not sit a 
carpet-covered sidesaddle, but rode 
astride in breeches, and the man wore 
travel-stained whipcords and _ pigskin 
puttees. 

It was only as the tired horses 
splashed into the shallow fording of the 
creek where geese floundered out of the 
way with noisy hissings, that Dawes 
turned his head and saw them. 

“Thar comes two strangers,” he com- 
mented idly. ‘‘They’re furriners an’ one 
of ’em’s a woman ridin’ a-straddle in 
pants with puffed sleeves.” 

At the same moment the woman saw 
him, and her travel-wearied eyes lighted 
for an instant in instinctive appreciation. 
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“Well, for the love of God!’’ she ex- 
claimed to her companion, “look at the 
big bird in the door. Some backwoods 
Jack Barrymore, what? Wouldn’t he 
knock your eye out?” 

“Trust you,” growled the horseman, 
with the testiness of aching fatigue, “‘to 
lamp the ladies’ man—Broadway or 
backwoods.”’ Then he added in a less 
surly tone: “But you're right, at that. 
He fills the eye; and you can see he 
hates himself—like a tightwad hates 
his money.” 

The two horses had crossed the peb- 
bled ford and stood with drooping 
heads by the old tub mill as Uncle Jerry 
came through the door and greeted them 
in the time-honored formula of the 
hills. 

“Howdy, strangers. Light down an’ 
rest yourselves a spell. Ye both looks 
kinderly tuckered out. What mout yore 
names be?” 

As the man slid stiffly from his saddle 
and as stiffly helped the woman to 
alight, Dawes stood negligently regard- 
ing them, still posed in the door frame. 
His air was that of a sophisticated 
worldling who disdained the open inter- 
est of his fellow hillsmen in casual way- 
farers. 

“My name is Montgomery—Worth 
Montgomery,” responded the lowlander 
with a trained precision of enunciation 
and inflection. “This lady,” he added, 
“is Miss Hope Fayton.” 

“Them ain’t names,” observed the old 
miller, “thet I ever heered afore, so fur 
as I recollects.”’ 

“And yet”—there was just a trace of 
pompousness in the stranger’s response 
—‘“and yet neither name is quite un- 
known—in other places.” 

As Uncle Jerry nodded soberly Mr. 
Montgomery supplemented his introduc- 
tion: 

“We are artists—artists of some rep- 
utation on the big time, but that is natu- 
rally an interest remote from this coun- 
try.” 
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The miller wagged his head. 

“No, we don’t foller bein’ artists 
much hyarabouts,’ he admitted. “A 
man thet paints his dwellin’ house 
comes as nigh as any.” 

Miss Fayton laughed, and her voice 
was not unpleasant, though, like that of 
her companion, it struck the old man 
as flawed by affectation. 

“We aren’t that kind of artists,” she 
volunteered. “We don’t paint anything 
but our faces. We do our stuff in vaude- 
ville; and, if I do say it myself, we're. 
headliners.” 

Fayton seated herself wearily on a 
log bench by the wall and occasionally 
shot a sidewise glance at the man with 
the arrestingly chiseled features in the 
doorway. One might have fancied that 
she was faintly annoyed with his seem- 
ing disinterest in herself. 

“We are doing a dramatic sketch next 
season,” Mr. Montgomery enlightened 
his rustic audience, “which is to be 
placed against a Kentucky mountain 
background. It will be booked for a 
full forty weeks—over the big time, of 
course. We want it to have true au- 
thenticity, so we are traveling among 
you, studying the life, the drama, the 
idiom of your people.” 

He paused impressively; and a faint 
smile stirred in the eyes of the silent 
man at the door. One of these two 
men was, by his own confession, an 
artist of some celebrity; the other was 
presumably a semi-illiterate. Yet in 
each stirred the spirit of the exhibition- 
ist; the calculated pose of the show-off. 
Then the traveler went on less oratori- 
cally: 

“At this moment we’re looking for a 
place to stop. We've come from the 
head of Parr Creek to-day and we’re 
dog-tired.” 

Uncle Jerry studied them with atten- 
tive eyes. Palpably his instinct of hos- 
pitality was at war with some impres- 
sion of disapproval. 

“I’m a widder man, myself,” he told 
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them soberly, “an’ I ain’t got no woman 
ter housekeep fer me. Why don’t ye 
take ther night with Dawes thar? His 
house, hit ain’t more’n a whoop an’ a 
holler distant.” 

“A whoop an’ a holler,” exclaimed 
the woman delightedly. “How quaint! 
I must remember that phrase.” 

Dawes moved forward, smiling with a 
self-contained ease. “You can add an- 
other sayin’ to that one,” he suggested. 
“My house is just a sight an’ a see over 
yan, an’ it would pleasure both my wife 
an’ me to enjoy you there.” Somehow 
he conveyed the impression that he em- 
ployed dialect only for its humorous ef- 
fect, and that he could, if he chose, 
use more urbane English. 

The sun was setting when the trav- 
elers dismounted again, and the cove 
where the log cabin sent up its plume of 
chimney smoke, was flooded with a clear 
lemon bath of lingering light. 

As the two lowlanders looked across 
the paling fence which separated the 
small yard from the road and the lazily 
sliding waters of the creek, they caught 
the subtle impression of two personali- 
ties stamped on the surroundings. The 
rusting rubble of farm gear lying about 
in disorder spoke of a self-complacent 
man’s distaste for work. The straight 
row of hollyhocks along the palings and 
the small “blossom gyarden” in its 
brave bloom of weedless order, must 
declare the spirit of the woman they had 
not yet seen. 

As they crossed the suspension bridge 
she appeared in the door with a shy 
child clinging to her skirts; and the 
guests had a swift impression of two 
human flowers—one in full blossom and 
one in bud. 

When the supper was ended and the 
refreshed travelers sat by the door, a 
moon rode up over the steep and pur- 
pled ramparts of the Kentucky ridges 
and made of the cloistered stillness a 
mystery of platinum light and colorful 
dark. That stillness stole into the be- 
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ings of the lowland pair, accustomed to 
noisier environments; and when the 
frogs awoke to a piping chorus and a 
whippoorwill called, their voices seemed 
only to accentuate the pervasive silence. 

As if by accident, yet by an accus- 
tomed accident, the woman of the 
vaudeville stage and the man whom his 
neighbors called a smart rascal, placed 
their chairs where the moonlight fell on 
their faces, and one might have fancied 
that their poses and movements were 
calculated. 

_ Felicity remained in the shadow and 
spoke rarely. The worldly-wise talk of 
these visitors was delighting Dawes like 
the taste of a newly discovered wine— 
and it was disquieting to his wife in the 
same degree. In her shadowy retreat 
no one saw the trouble that smoldered 
in her dark eyes, as she glanced from 
her husband to the woman who talked 
vivaciously of footlights and audiences 
and who smoked cigarettes between 
crimson lips. No one remarked the 
catch in Felicity’s breath as she pon- 
dered on this alarming quality in Dawes 
which made the eyes of women follow 
him, lighting greedily as they lingered. 

As Dawes swung into anecdote, his 
wife realized that he was shaping his 
speeches calculatedly for the benefit of 
his guests, and that he was entirely will- 
ing to paint his own people with the 
broad strokes of satire even at the cost 
of making them appear ludicrous and 
melodramatic. She flushed with the 
discovery that he was exploiting his kith 
and kin in order to shine as a racon- 
teur and a sophisticate before his new 
audience, while their laughter attested 
his success. 

“They are a strange people—your 
mountaineers,” commented Mr. Mont- 
gomery in a pause; and, as her cheeks 
flamed unseen in the shadow, Felicity 
broke out with a repressed passionate- 
ness of tone: 

“They're ther best folks on earth. 
All they asks is to be left alone.” 
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Then she was covered with embar- 
rassment and fell silent again. Dawes 
went inside and came out with an an- 
cient “‘dulcimore.” He made it speak 
in quaint music under his fingers; and 
as his rich voice swung into song, the 
pair from the theater bent forward and 
Montgomery’s pipe died. This man of 
the backwoods was giving them the old 
“song ballets” of which they had heard 
and which they knew in a form of imita- 
tion that suddenly became wholly spuri- 
ous. Yet, still imbued with his spirit of 
caricature, the “smart rascal’? was em- 
phasizing the nasal falsetto with which 
hillsmen can turn the merriest tune into 
dismal lugubriousness. He was_ bur- 
lesquing the sturdy folklore—yet bur- 
lesquing it so artfully that it seemed 
authentic. Felicity knew better. 

“Great!” exclaimed Miss Fayton ex- 
citedly. “If you gave ’em that stuff 
across the foots, Mr. Fleetwell, you'd 
knock ’em off their seats. You’d be a 
panic.” 

Fleetwell laughed deprecatingly. 

“T’d thought of that sometimes,” he 
replied easily, “but I ain’t footloose.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A WOMAN AFRAID. 


WHEN Muir Bratchell, riding to the 

county seat one court day, drew 
rein at Uncle Jerry’s mill, he found a 
half dozen horses hitched to the rack. 
Muir had been admitted to the bar now, 
and if, as yet, he had few clients, still 
it was proper that he should be present 
to answer when his honor sounded the 
docket. 

Muir came to the door of the old 
mill; but before he had entered it he 
paused outside,. arrested by the words 
of the white-haired proprietor. 

“T reckon ye’ve all done heered ’bout 
Dawes Fleetwell, ain’t ye?’ he inquired. 
“Not thet hit amazes me none. I’ve 
done p’intedly been expectin’ some sich- 
like thing ter transpire all along.” 
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“What’s Dawes up ter now?” in- 
quired some one. And the lean-jawed 
lawyer—whose eyes had, in the past 
few years, grown somber—stiffened 
and scowled. He drew back a step, 
where he could not be seen, and waited 
in silence, as Uncle Jerry wagged his 
head importantly. 

“Ye all knows how he tuck up with a 
couple of quare folks thet come a-farin’ 
through hyar—circus people or some- 
thin’ ter thet amount. Ther woman. 
she come ridin’ a-straddle, in pants, an’ 
later on I seed her all bedizzened an’ 
bedecked with paint an’ powder like 
some Jezebel outen ther Bible book.” 
He paused impressively, then proceeded 
with his narrative. “Thet woman was a 
blumb hussy if I’m any jedge of human- 
kind, an’ the man-person, he wa’n’t no 
great shakes better. Natcherally 
enough, Dawes he tuck right up with 
‘em like birds of a feather.” 

To everybody present this was stale 
news, and now a listener prompted 
irreverently : 

“Git on with yore story, Uncle Jerry. 
What’s done come ter pass thet we don’t 
a’ready know?” 

The miller nodded and searched his 
pockets for crumbs of chewing tobacco. 

“Waal, they fared on—an’ now ’pears 
like Dawes hes done follered atter ’em 
ther same ez a feist dog follers a feller 
with a bone.” 

“T reckon ther woman, she war the 
bone, wa’n’t she?” 

“Belike she war. But how erbout 
Dawes’ own woman? Looks like she’s 
done been lef’ with ther bag ter hold— 
her an’ a brat ter feed offen a farm 
thet’s too pore ter raise a cuss-fight on.” 

Muir Bratchell’s somber eyes broke 
into a blaze, and under his saddle- 
leather tan, the blood left his face. He 
slipped away, and that day he did not 
ride to the opening of the “High 
Court.” He hitched his pacing mare to 
a “flying limb” and tramped the woods 
until the trousers he had donned for 
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the dignity of the courtroom, were torn 
by the briers through which he lunged. 
Finally he found himself standing by 
the suspension bridge before the house 
of Dawes Fleetwell, a house he had 
never thought to approach again unless 
it be with a gun in his hand. Now he 
was unarmed. 

At first there was no response to the 
voice he raised from the stile, but after 
an interval Felicity opened the door. 
She opened it somewhat hesitantly, and 
Muir saw that she had been crying. 
Her dark eyes were heavily ringed, but 
as she faced her visitor she straightened 
and held herself with a stiff and ques- 
tioning pride. 

“Lissy,’ began Muir, breaking 
through his embarrassment with a dog- 
gedly forced voice, “I’d taken my oath 
. I would never dark this door again— 
unless it came to pass that you needed 
me. From what I’ve heard tell to-day, I 
*lowed. maybe that time had come now.” 

The woman had halted just outside 
her threshold, and she did not invite 
him to enter. For a moment she held 


her features masklike as she inquired, 


inhospitably, “Fer why should I need 
ye, Muir?” 

He gripped his hat and hesitated un- 
der her steady gaze, then he announced 
bluntly : 

“Uncle Jerry Skrem made the give- 
out to a crowd of loafers at his mill that 
Dawes had run off and left you.” 

Hot indignation leaped in Felicity’s 
eyes and: scalded her cheeks as her pleas- 
ant voice hardened. : 

“T'd be right beholden ter Uncle 
Jerry an’ ther whole passell of ’em,’ she 
announced militantly, “ef they’d leave 
Dawes an’ me outen their granny talk 
an’ tale-bearin’. They don’t know aught 
of airy man thet ain’t satisfied ter spend 
his whole endurin’ life in one God-for- 
saken hole.” 

Muir drew back, thrown uncom fort- 
ably on the defensive by this resentful 
attitude. If Felicity meant what she 
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said and .what her tone implied, the 
story of desertion which had drained the 
blood out of his own face and sent him 
into a transport of indignation, dwin- 
dled to a lie out of the whole cloth. 
And if that were true, it suddenly came 
home to him that his own presence here 
was open to both suspicion and cen- 
sure. He flushed with mortification as 
he realized that Felicity might be 
thinking of him just now, in the un- 
lovely guise of a discarded lover rush- 
ing headlong to an unprotected wife. 
The mountains would still call such a 
man a cuckold. 

And yet Dawes was not here, and he 
had found her with a tear-stained face. 

He looked her straight and search- 
ingly in the eyes; and she met his gaze 
as steadily, though with a touch of hard 
defiance which did not seem wholly sin- 
cere. 

“But if he’s gone away—ard left you 
in what you call a God-forsaken hole,” 
argued Muir, “that ain’t a very up- 
standin’ sort of ambition, is it?” 

“Who says he’s gone away an’ lef’ 
me? Who says hit save a passell of old 
he-women gossipin’ among theirselves 
for lack of aught better ter do? Can't 
a man go to some other place ter get 
things ready fer his fam’ly ter foller 
him? Can’t a body aim ter better his- 
self?” 

There was an undercurrent of re- 
pressed hysteria in the hard-held voice; 
and the man did not miss it. But he 
nodded soberly. Either Felicity was 
telling the whole truth or else she was 
denying him her confidence. In either 
case, there seemed nothing he could do 
but go away. 

“T reckon,” he began, and broke off 
only to make a fresh start along the 
same lines—‘“I reckon I didn’t get the 
right of it, after all. I don’t believe 
every gossip story I hear, but I thought 
you might be in trouble—so I came.” 

For a few moments of silence Felic- 
ity retained her forced stiffness and 
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pretended confidence. But the man 
caught the strained effort of her atti- 
tude and the shallowness of its make- 
believe. He stepped forward and now 
his manner was impulsively straightfor- 
ward. 

“If Dawes is going to send for you, 
Lissy,” he made assertion, “that’s fine. 
But while you're here alone, if you have 
need to call on any friend, I’m right 
across the ridge, and I'll be ready.” 

He could see that she had nailed the 
flag of loyalty to Dawes at her life’s 
masthead and that she was not quite 
certain that even civil communications 
with his enemy might not imply a 
breach. The young lawyer understood 
what was in her thought, and he went 
on soberly: 

“IT oughtn’t to have to prove my 
friendship for you. You can remember 
things. I let you disarm me when my 
blood was boiling, and I’ve let you keep 
me disarmed from that day on. There 
couldn’t be but one reason for that.” 

The girl nodded. 

“T don’t disremember hit,” she said 
in a low voice. “I broke my troth with 
ye, Muir; but I had a plumb bound ter 
do hit. I loved him so much. Hit swep’ 
me like a tempest sweeps ther woods.” 

The man inclined his head and his 
lips moved stiffly. 

“And do you still love him—tike 
that? Tempests, they’re strong, but 
sometimes they spend themselves and 
pass by.” 

“T ain’t changed none, Muir. 
feels ther same.” 

He took another step toward her. It 
was as if just now in body and mind 
he could take only one step at a time. 

“T didn’t come here seeking to bring 
back the water that’s gone over the 
dam, Lissy,” he declared earnestly. “TI 
only want you to confidence me and let 
me be your friend. You say you haven’t 
changed since that day when I came 
here last. Neither have I. But I’ve 
accepted it all—and I want to help you.” 


T still 
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. Felicity’s delicate throat tightened 
and worked spasmodically. The atti- 
tude of brittle and defiant reticence was 
breaking under the warmth of his un- 
mistakable sincerity. She was aching 
for some one to whom she could pour 
out in untrammeled confidence her 
dammed-up troubles. 

“How could ye help me, Muir?” she 
asked. 

He shook his head. 

“That’s for you to say, Lissy; and 
you can't set me too great a task. You 
can trust me, for one thing.” 

Abruptly the young woman broke 
into a lawless tumult of tears and for a 
while she could not speak at all. Then 
her burdened spirit poured itself out 
through the spillway of speech with a 
tumbling vehemence. : 

“I told ye he was a-goin’ ter send fer 
me. He’s done give me his solemn 
pledge—an’ thet’s what I p’int-blank 
wants ter give out ter each an’ every— 
but, God, He knows, I misdoubts hit. 
I’m in sore affright.” 

Muir’s pulses pounded afresh into in- 
dignant fury against Dawes as he held 
himself under an iron restraint. He 
had not quite realized how the old pas- 
sion would leap in his pulses at the sight 
of her—how the sound of her voice 
would awaken sweet memories that 
could shake him. 

“Hit ain’t him, his ownself, thet I 
misdoubts,” she defended weakly ; “hit’s 
ther fashion womenfolks runs a’ter 
him. Thar'’s somethin’ erbout him thet 
*pears ter make fools outen ’em all. 
Thet actor-woman, she jest sot an’ 
looked at him hungrylike. They all does 
hit. Hit’s kinderly like Waal, ye 
done seed a snake charm a bird, ain’t 

ec 

“Yes,” Muir’s voice was dry and 
strangled. “I’ve done seed thet. Whar's 
Dawes gone to?” 

“New York,” she said faintly. “He 
aims ter act on ther stage—ter sing 
song ballets an’ ther like. Them actor 
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folks kinderly egged him on ter ven- 
ture hit.” 

“New York!” Again Muir’s lips 
tightened. and his eyes smoldered. Once 
-more, as in the long past, the founda- 
tions of things were growing unsteady 
and reeling into dangerous quakes and 
quicksands of passion. But he must 
still govern himself. 

So Frankfort Town wasn’t big 
enough for Dawes Fleetwell! Even 
Louisville didn’t satisfy his colossal ego- 
ism. At one step he essayed to venture 
conquest of the greatest and most feb- 
rile town of the world—he, a backwoods 
show-off! That destination convicted 
him, in the mind of this sober mountain 
lawyer, as a grotesque visionary. It 
doomed his whole mad enterprise to the 
swift disaster it deserved ; or would de- 
serve, were it not for its involvement of 
the woman and the child. Muir did not 
express those thoughts, and when he 
spoke again it was with a studied quiet, 
though the fire in his eyes had not 
abated its ember intensity. 

“All right,” he said, as though he 
were reading from the book of doom. 
“T’ll give him three months—TI’ll give 
him three months to swing New York 
by the tail, and then——” 

Felicity leaned forward with a new 
fright in her wet eyes. _ 

“Then what, Muir?” she demanded. 
“You said that in sech a strange voice.” 

“Then I aim to go after him,” he 
told her, as his gaze held hers with an 
almost mad fixedness. “I aim to go 
after him—since you crave him so bad 
—and fotch him back to you—whether 
he wants to come or not.” 

“Fotch him back!” Felicity’s pupils 
dilated into unconcealed dread and hor- 
ror. ‘Muir, ye’re talkin’ like es ef ye 
was plumb distracted in yore mind. Does 
ye ‘low ther mortal man lives thet kin 
fo’ce Dawes ter de airy thing he hasn’t 
got a rather ter do?” 

The volunteer instrument of Fate 
nodded his head stiffly. 
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“Yes. Thar’s just one man can do 
it—an’ aims to do it,” he told her. “If 
I go after him, he’ll come back—one 
way or another.” 

He paused grimly; then he went on 
again slowly, almost tonelessly, but with 
a mortal earnestness. 

“T gave you up once and I held my 
hand—once—because I saw it wouldn’t 
mend matters to break your heart. Now 
if he breaks it, all I’ve done and all I’ve 
give up goes for naught—and my hand’s 
free again. He stole my place in life, 
and he’s got a bound to play the part. 
He’ll come back to you alive, and you'll 
be satisfied; or he’ll come back—other- 
wise—and I'll be satisfied. No, not sat- 
isfied—but-——” 

His words broke off abruptly, and the 
woman stood staring at him, for the 
moment dumb and inarticulate with 
fear. Then she regained her self-com- 
mand and shook her head slowly. 

“You ’lowed I could trust ye, Muir. 
Ye said I could, jest now,” she re- 
minded him, “an’ yit almost in ther 
same breath ye’re threatin’ Dawes. An’ 
thet’s ther same as threatin’ me. Don’t 
ye see hit wouldn’t do me no good ter 
hev him come back nohow, save willin’ 
an’ eager? Don’t ye see thet ye’d only 
ruin yoreself an’ break my heart ef ye 
ondertook ter compel him? An’ don’t 
ye know I wants above all ter believe 
he will come back? I don’t seek ter be 
discouraged, Muir. I’ve got ther sore 
need ter hev my faith bolstered up.” 

The passion subsided in the man’s 
face, leaving it drawn and haggard. 

“T’ve got to say it again,” he told her 
contritely. “TI got the wrong of it. I 
reckon a man can’t rightly be trusted 
to figure his own heart out of things. 
I’ve got to help you your way, not 
mine.” He forced a wan smile. 

“As for other women, Lissy,” he told 
her, “they’re just other women. I 
reckon Dawes knows that. There’s only 
one you; and he won’t skeercely be daft 
enough to let you go.” 
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Back at the tub mill, Muir Bratchell 
found that some of the gathering lin- 
gered and that they were still engaged 
in the entertaining pastime of taking 
apart Dawes Fleetwell’s soul to find out 
what it was made of. He cut in shortly 
and almost savagely on their vivisection. 

“T’ve been over to see Lissy,” he an- 
nounced in a voice of challenge, ‘and 
she says Dawes didn’t run off and leave 
her. She says he went with her knowl- 
edge and consent and that he aims to 
send for her and the boy before the 
snow flies.” 

The idlers looked incredulously at this 
self-appointed herald, but the narrow- 
ness of his eyes and the tautness of his 
lips stifled the laughter which rose in- 
stinctively. Only Uncle Jerry, who was 
ancient enough to speak his mind with- 
out the fear of punishment, snorted his 
derision. 

“Send fer her?” he queried, and an- 
swered his own question. “Yeah, eygad, 
I reckon he'll send fer her ther fust time 
ther creek freezes tight in dawg days— 
an’. Godamighty, MHisself, couldn’t 
skeercely freeze no creek in dawg days.” 


As the summer progressed and-tar- 
nished the hillsides with its blistering 
drought, men and women smiled and 
stopped to look at the dwindling trickle 
of the creek. 

“J don’t note no ice formin’ on ther 
water,” they would comment with the 
grin that connotes a neighborhood jest, 
“an’ I don’t note thet Lissy’s gone away 
yit.” 

When the splendor of the autumn 
died and the hills were bleak harriers of 
chocolate streaked with snow, Uncle 
Jerry’s prophecy still held good; but on 
a day when the lock of the ice was 
breaking to release the “spring tide” 
along the waterways, the neighborhood 
awoke to amazement. 

Hurrying to reach the rail head at 
Peril Town before the roads should be- 
come impassable from washouts and 
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flooded fords, Felicity started on her 
journey. She rode a sidesaddle with 
the small boy clinging to her slicker in 
the rain; and beside her rode Muir 
Bratchell with a carpet bag and a bun- 
dle done up in a quilt. Felicity had 
been graciously summoned to her Lord 
and Master, and her destination was 
New York. 

“Now,” said the verdict of the com- 


munity with categorical assurance, 
“they'll all starve among strangers.” 
CHAPTER VI. 


“AT LIBERTY.” 


OWN to the door of the actors’ 

boarding house in west Forty- 
fourth Street, Felicity Fleetwell slipped 
from her hall bedroom on the fourth 
floor. She was nourishing the faint 
hope that on the funereal old marble-top 
hatrack there might be a letter for her 
from some one at home. 

There was usually some one there 
pawing over the scattered mail and go- 
ing away crestfallen—men in shiny but 
once pretentious clothes, and women 
whose off-stage make-up failed to dis- 
guise the overblown quality of a bloom 
gone by. They were stage folk, but 
they usually seemed “at liberty,” and 
disappointed. Dawes, too, had been for 
some time “at liberty,” but each day he 
brushed aside his disappointment as he 
brushed off his street clothes, set his 
shoulders, and started out jauntily 
swinging his walking stick to make his 
round of the agents’ offices. 

A student of human types seeing the 
Dawes Fleetwell of this day and place 
would have marveled at -his metamor- 
phosis. He was a denial of all those 
theories which hold that the leopard 
cannot change its spots nor a man escape 
his heredity. Dawes was endowed with 
a mercurial adaptability and an astound- 
ing quick-mindedness which served him 
in the brevity of weeks as experience 
serves other men through the tedious- 
ness of years. 
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He had come without intermediate 
stages from the most isolated hermitage 
of the American scene into the most 
complicated vortex of the world’s city 
life, and there a brief taste of imme- 
diate and facile success had augmented 
his natural conceit and swollen his van- 
ity. He did not know or would not ad- 
mit that his first vaudeville venture had 
been a surprising hit because he was 
burlesquing, with native understanding, 
the idiosyncrasies of his native blood 
and doing it with the shrewdly biting 
irony of a clever apostate. He did not 
realize that when he attempted any other 
characterization, he sank beneath the 
dull level of mediocrity. The patter of 
the theater and the street fell trippingly 
from his smiling lips. Dressed in what 
Broadway regarded as the mode, he 
made an arresting and dapper figure, 
even when the elbows of his coat had 
begun to shine and the cuffs of his 
trousers to fray. 

Felicity’s own disappointment was a 
different thing. It was the ache and 
blight of nostalgia; the yearning of an 
exile in an environment to which time 
had not reconciled her. It was hunger 
and thirst for an upland country where 
the shadows of tall ranges lengthened 
over the sunshine of quiet valleys—the 
suffering of nerves assailed by the stri- 
dent crashing of alien noises. 

A somewhat frowsy woman in a flow- 
ered kimono nodded her bleached head 
in casual recognition when Felicity 
reached the ground floor. 

“Greetings, dearie. Are you still look- 
ing for the letter that never comes? 
Same here—only God knows I need 
mine. No letter—no job. No job—no 
eats.” 

Isabel Cherry spoke loudly, in a voice 
which, despite its hardness, was both 
friendly and philosophic; and a kindly 
accusation crept into it as she shrewdly 
eyed this other woman, so obviously out 
of place here. 

“Yes—and you’ve been crying again. 
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Say, dearie, you don’t belong here, do 
you? You’re from the country and you 
don’t seem to get town broke.” 

Felicity stiffened a little. She felt 
thrown on the defensive when another 
put into blunt words the content of her 
own thought. ‘Everybody gets home- 
sick sometimes, I guess,” she said 
lamely. ‘The town is wonderful, of 
course, and my husband loves it.” 

“Yes, he eats it up, doesn’t he?” Miss 
Cherry spoke dryly and her eyes were 
those of disillusionment. Then she 
slipped an arm around the slender waist 
of her younger companion and spoke 
commandingly. 

“Come on up to my room and tell it 
all to mother. You’re brooding over 
something and what you need is a good 
cry.” 

Felicity sought ineffectually to escape, 
and in the end found herself ensconced 
in a rocking-chair from which she had 
a view of an untidy bedroom with stock- 
ings drying on a line across the single 
window. 

“T’ve noticed,” announced the unem- 
ployed actress, “that down in the base- 
ment banquet hall, where your man is 
the life of the party, you have about as 
much to say as a paralytic in a pan- 
tomime. That’s not so good, girlie. 
New York’s a bum burg to be lonesome 
ings 

“They talk about things I’m not up 
on,” confessed Lissy uneasily, “so all 
I can do is just listen.” 

“They talk about themselves,” de- 
clared Miss Cherry grimly; “but you 
owe it to yourself to horn in more. 
Thinking parts don’t often get you a 
hand.” 

Felicity’s response was hardly candid, 
but she felt that loyalty to Dawes and 
his choice of abodes required it. 

“T’m sure the people are all right 
here,’ she said  stanchly enough. 
“They’re all artists and Dawes finds 
them congenial. But you see, I’m not 
an artist myself.” 
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“Artists!” Miss Cherry sniffed and 
broke into a disdainful laugh. “Yes, I 
know that line. None better. Sir Rich- 
ard Mansfield might be just an actor; 
but the old bird across the hall there 
with the trained-flea act, he’s an artist 
and he doesn’t want you to forget it. 
Where did you come from, dearie, be- 
fore you struck this polluted paradise?” 

“Kentucky,” answered Felicity; and 
as Isabel nodded, she amended: 

“T came from the mountains. It’s 
right different there from lowland 
places.” 

“Tl say it’s right different,” declared 
Miss Cherry with an unrestrained burst 
of laughter. “I had a part in one of 
those mountain-feud melodramas once. 
I had to play it barefoot and I got 
splinters in my feet off of every stage 
from Stamford, Connecticut, to Wilm- 
ington, Delaware. God was good and 
the show flopped before I was crippled 
for life.” She paused a moment and 
then went on reminiscently. ‘And the 
hick dialect! I had to have my voice 
dry-cleaned when I got through. Yes, 
the mountains are different from New 
York.” 

Felicity colored to the roots of her 
dark hair and Isabel recognizing the 
pain on the flushed face, hastened to 
make amends. 

“Dearie,” she declared penitently, “I 
wasn’t criticizing you—or your people 
either. When I said you weren’t town 
broke I only meant you were different. 
You have the sense to be yourself 
among a bunch of strutting hams and 
it makes you stand out like a sore 
thumb. No, I don’t mean a sore thumb, 
either—it’s more like a mocking bird in 
a cage of parrots.” After a moment’s 
reflection Miss Cherry added thought- 
fully: “You are a long way from home, 
aren’t you? How did a typical Broad- 
wayite like your husband ever have the 
sense to fall for you?” 

“My husband,” Lissy told her quietly, 
“came from the same place I did.” 
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“But he’s got all the trade-marks of 
the big burg,” the older woman declared 
incredulously. ‘You see him swinging 
his stick in Times Square and you’d say 
he was hatched out of a hard-boiled egg 
in the subway. At that, though, I 
needn’t have been so surprised ; the typ- 
ical New Yorker always comes from 
Podunk and points west.” 

“He’s splendid on the stage,” testi- 
fied Dawes’ wife. ‘When he had his 
act singing mountain ballads he got 
great notices. I’d love to show you 
some of them.” 

“Don’t trouble,” said Miss Cherry 
hastily. “I'll take your word for it. 
There’s one thing I’m glad of, dearie. 
You aren’t making an odious ‘artist’ of 
your boy. He’s a nice kid and it’s just 
as well to keep him that way. God 
preserve us from the average stage 
child !” 

Lissy rose from her chair. 

“I must be getting to my room; it’s 
time for him to come home from 
school,” she said; then suddenly a flash 
of the old-time merriment brightened 
her eyes and she spoke with a deliber- 
ate assumption of the drawling moun- 
tain vernacular, of which a little while 
ago, she had been so painfully ashamed. 

“T’m right beholden ter ye, ma’am,” 
she said. “Hit p’int-blank frisks a per- 
son’s sperits ter hev speech with a 
friendly body.” 

Miss Cherry laughed with resound- 
ing sincerity. 

“You landed a haymaker on me 
there, dearie,” she cried. “If that’s the 
way you talk it in your hills, it’s no 
wonder our show flopped, the way we 
did it. We were as much like it as a 
pig squealing under a fence is like a 
bird singing in a lilac bush.” 

But as Lissy reached the door, Miss 
Cherry halted her again; and this time 
her words came with impulsive candor. 

“Oh, by the way, dearie,” she sug- 
gested, “take a tip from an old trouper. 
Smile like that oftener. It suits your 
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style. You’re miscast as a Sister Dolo- 


rosa. That man of yours has a way 
with the women. Don’t fade out before 
your time.” 


The anxiety crept back to Felicity’s 
eyes. Again she had been startled to 
hear from other lips a thought which 
was never far from her consciousness. 
More than the grind and roar of the ele- 
vated and the hurrying of milling 
crowds it disquieted her heart. 

“You’ve got him now; and you’ve got 
youth,” went on the cheerful cynic, 
speaking out of her extensive if seamy 
experience. “TI guess you want to keep 
him. You won him because back home 
you were a standout in looks and pep. 
You won’t hold him by showing that 
you’re licked. Your husband came out 
of the tall timbers into the fastest-step- 
ping town in the world. Did it cast him 
down? Did it give him the heeby- 
geebies? It did not. But maybe it 
turned his good-looking head. Don’t 
seem droopy and down-hearted, dearie, 
or he'll get to slipping. That’s men. 
Keep him up on his toes. Step out and 
start him guessing. It’s no use to ad- 
vise you to smile a little at somebody 
else; you wouldn’t do it. But at least 
smile at him; or, better yet, laugh at 
him. And when he pulls this hoary line 
about his art, let him suspect that you 
know it’s the bunk—the hooey, the 
banana oil.” 

In the none-too-cheery cubicle in 
which she spent much of her time—a 
cubicle v-hose single window looked out 
over back walls and chimney pots—Fe- 
licity was darning stockings and doing 
some deep thinking. 

She heard a step which she recog- 
nized on the dusty stairs—the step of 
her husband—and a moment later 
Dawes himself threw open the door and 
entered the room. For once he forgot 
to strike a pose on the threshold and 
Felicity sought to school out of her 
voice a tremor of anxiety. 

“Did anything turn up, Dawes?” 
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The man shook his head, and _ his 
vividly hendsome eyes wore a sullenly 
smoldering expression as he tossed his 
walking stick onto the bed and began 
drawing off a pair of gloves that were 
none too clean. But if his finery was 
tarnished, it was still the finery of 
Broadway; and if discouragement 
gnawed at his vitals, it gnawed under a 
dapper veneer of Spartan concealment. 

“There’s bound to be a change of luck 
before long,” he announced doggedly. 
“T’ve got the stuff and they can’t hold 
me down.” 

“But Dawes,” she ventured to sug- 
gest, “those people across the hall— 
they’ve just booked their act. I heard 
them say so at breakfast.” 

“Those bums?” The scorn of the 
man’s voice was blistering. ‘“They’d 
snatch at anything that was thrown at 
them. They’re four-a-day hams. I 
have my reputation. The agents 
wouldn’t offer me that sort of stuff. 
They’d know better.” 

“But anything is better than nothing, 
Dawes. It would pay the rent.” 

“Tt would be surrender,” he assured 
her. “I have a position to sustain. I’d 
as soon go bac me 

Felicity took an eager step forward. 
Her voice was like a prayer. 

“Go back, Dawes? Back to the 
mountains? I’d rather do that ue 

“Yes, I suppose you would,” he ob- 
served moodily. ‘“You’d rather go back 
to dry-rot than stick fast and fight it 
out. You’d rather have me slink off 
with my tail between my legs than see 
me stand and fight where I belong— 
developing my art for my public. Here, 
where you’re among artists 2 

She gasped at the word as he broke 
off, but said nothing; and the man went 
on again, veering to memories in which 
lay comfort for his vanity. 

“Take that act I worked up with the 
six-guns; those revolver stunts of quick 
drawing and shooting—when they billed 
me as ‘The Shooting Star,’ Didn’t 
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Fred Stone come to the theater espe- 
cially to see that, and didn’t he come 
back to my dressing room?” 

He smiled with  self-appreciation. 
“Didn’t Captain Foley of the Police 
Training School invite me to come out 
to their picnic and give a demonstration 
to his boys? Praise from those men is 
praise indeed—and they had to hand it 
to me.” He paused and the momentary 
depression vanished from his face as he 
sampled again the relish of his few 
minor and scattered triumphs. His 
smile flashed brilliantly. 

“Tl be offered something I can af- 
ford to consider before long,” he as- 
sured her airily. “When the booking 
agencies come to their senses they’ll be 
eating out of the hands of the men that 
can pull business to the box office. Then 
they’ll lay off the duds.” His eyes were 
glowing with prophetic triumph, but 
they sobered as he added somewhat less 
assuredly: ‘Meantime, though, we’ve 
got to tide over—just until the big 
chance comes—until I get a break. 
There’s a part for a kid in Shaver’s 
new play. I heard them talking about 
it. If Cawdon inherits any of his dad- 
dy’s stuff he ought to eat that kid part 
up. We'd better take him up there to- 
morrow and ie 

“Cawdon!” The woman let her 
child’s name escape from her lips with 
something like a gasp. “But, Dawes, 
my one consolation here is that the boy 
can get an education.” She rose from 
her chair and stood before him in mili- 
tant slimness; and the husband remem- 
bered the time when she had stationed 
herself between himself and Muir Brat- 
chell, each holding a gun in his hand 
and nursing fierce anger in his heart. 
Not often did her gentle acknowledg- 
ment of his authority give way to any 
gesture of rebellion or defiance. Now 
her words came slowly but with an 
Amazon spirit which he recognized. 

“When you left me there at home, 
Dawes,” she said slowly, but with a 
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dangerous quietness, “I waited and 
trusted you. Everybody eyed me 
askance and I knew what they were 
saying behind my back, but I held my 
faith in you an’ looked ’em all straight 
in the eye.” Under the surge of her 
agitation the color came again into her 
face, and at times her speech slipped 
into an older and laxer idiom. 

“When you sent fer me I followed 
you straightway. I followed you into 
a life I didn’t know an’ one that af- 
frighted me—one that affrights me still. 
I’ve always loved ye, and I loves ye 
still; but it’s come to me to realize that 
I love the boy even more than I love 
you. That boy has got the right to be 
educated. He’s got the right to grow 
up sincere and natural. I'll fight fer 
him while there’s breath in my body—-. 
an’ if need be Dawes, Ill fight for him 
with you.” 

Her words had come tumbling in a 
hot cascade of emotion; and when she 
had finished, the man with the vivid 
eyes stood looking into her face in a 
sort of wonderment. It was a face 
which had kindled under the transport 
of her agitation, and brought back color 
to the pallid cheeks, light to the dark 
eyes. It awoke in him a sense of drama. 
It was with such eyes and such color 
that she had given herself to him at 
first, and, for a moment, Dawes felt a 
hot resurgence of the old passion that 
had swept him long ago. He came over 
and took both her hands. His voice had 
in it the softness she had almost forgot- 
ten. He, too, was talking mountain 
parlance now, yet even in his moment 
of approximate sincerity he was more 
than half acting. 

“Honey,” he said, “I wouldn’t hev 
ye feel none otherwise. But when it 
comes to fighting fer the boy, I reckon 
we'll fight side by side an’ not one 
against the other. I wants he shall be 
educated—an’ he shall be. But if he’s 
a born artist I want his genius educated, 
too. It’s not goin’ to harm him none 
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ef he can grow up ter be a great actor; 
an’ I believe he’s got it in him.” 

“You’ve got it in you, too, Dawes,” 
she argued desperately, yet with dimin- 
ishing fire. ‘An’ yet we're flat broke. 
Seems like art ain’t enough.” 

Dawes Fleetwell laughed reassur- 
ingly. 

“Tt’s a hard fight,” he said, “but all 
good fights are hard. And it isn’t 
ended. Victory lies ahead!’ His eyes 
leaped into glowing fervor—the ever- 
rekindling fervor of the gambler’s in- 
curable optimism. ‘Victory and fame,” 
he said. ‘“‘They’re rightfully ours. And 
we don’t aim to weaken, do we?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A COURAGEOUS PROSECUTOR. 


N the balustrade of the courthouse 

steps at Peril Town, Brother Bud 
Featherstone, the self-ordained -evan- 
gelist, swung broganned feet and ha- 
rangued a crowd of loiterers on the evils 
of violence and the virtues of brotherly 
love. In the prisoner’s dock of the 
courtroom itself sat his kinsman “Red 
Bill” Featherstone, and in the penetrat- 
ing eyes of that old feudist there was 
nothing devout except hate. 

Red Bill was being tried for his life. 

The old defendant had a leonine head 
and a wind-tanned face which might 
have served as a model for one of the 
faces in the frieze of the prophets. Now 
he gazed over the crowded courtroom 
with fiercely indomitable eyes, which 
were confident and slightly scornful. 
He had been tried before but no jury 
had ever dared to convict him. It 
seemed unlikely that the present panel 
would overturn a time-honored prece- 
dent. 

The dusty windows of the courtroom 
stood open and from the mountain 
slopes drowsing against a dreamy sky 
came the fragrances of fall—fragrances 
which even in these days aroused an 
old ache in Muir Bratchell’s heart. 
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A wholly deceptive air of sleepy bore- 
dom pervaded the ancient chamber of 
assizes and an elderly stranger, whose 
apparel and bearing stamped him as a 
visitor of consequence, thought that he 
had never seen a trial which involved 
issues of life and death going forward 
with a more leisurely or emotionless 
routine. He failed to realize that in a 
fashion this was the prosecution of a 
tribal monarch, who acknowledged no 
inherent right in law courts to “ham- 
per him in duress.” 

Muir Bratchell, sitting by a table be- 
low the judge’s bench, had noted this 
stranger from time to time as the trial 
had progressed, and he had been im- 
pressed by the bearing of distinction 
which proclaimed itself in a lean but 
regular face, with its grayed temples 
and its close-cropped mustache. But 
that had been a matter of fleeting reali- 
zation, for just now there were nearer 
and more imperative calls on Muir’s 
attention. 

Now there came a pause in the pro- 
ceedings marked by the shuffling of 
coarsely shod feet and cleared throats 
of expectancy. Deliberately Muir 
pushed back his chair and rose to his 
feet before the crude dais of justice. 

“May it please Your Honor, and your 
good citizenship, gentlemen of the 
jury,” he began with a slow, well-modu- 
lated tempo of tone, “before the Com- 
monwealth begins its argument for con- 
viction, I will ask your brief indulgence 
while I make clear my position here as 
spokesman for the State.” 

The brows of the distinguished-look- 
ing stranger gathered in a slight scowl. 
This young man who stood as the repre- 
sentative of the State seemed to be pref- 
acing his argument with an apology for 
undertaking his duty. This, then, was 
the supine attitude of mountain justice. 
It seemed an acceptance by officers, 
walking in fear of their lives, of indi- 
vidual arrogance and murderous reprisal 
as inherent rights. 
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But the young lawyer was swinging 
into a more rapid utterance and his 
voice was taking on a deeper and more 
earnest resonance. 

“T wasn’t elected to this high office 
of prosecutor by your votes,” Muir was 
saying. “TI stand here before you in an- 
other man’s shoes. I hold only the man- 
date of the governor’s temporary ap- 
pointment to carry through the work of 
the lawyer who was shot down because 
of the faithful performance of his duty, 
and shot down, so the State charges, by 
the orders of this defendant who sits 
before you.” He paused and stood look- 
ing at Red Bill Featherstone with stu- 
dious eyes, while Red Bill gazed back 
with a brazen and disdainful effrontery. 

“T’d been practicing law for several 
years in the office of Judge Wilbur Fos- 
dick, your Commonwealth’s attorney,” 
went on Muir, “and when this same 
William Featherstone sat here at his 
last trial charged with the willful murder 
of old Atilla Lockridge, I worked as 
Judge Fosdick’s unofficial helper in pre- 
paring the case for the State.” Again 
the young man paused, and his voice 
dropped to a timbre of sincere eulogy. 

“Judge Fosdick was ripe in wisdom 
and strong in courage,” he said. “Now 
he has paid a price as high as his cour- 
age was high. He lies dead. I follow 
him in right sorry comparison but I aim 
to do my best. It would be a pity had 
such a man died in vain.” 

The scowl had cleared from the 
stranger’s face and he leaned back again 
in his chair.- This, he reflected, was 
better. 

“You men of Hemlock County,” went 
on the young prosecutor rapidly, “know 
as well as I do the long and bloody his- 
tory of the Featherstone-Lockridge 
feud. You know that after twenty 
years of fitful flarings and gutterings, 
after taking the toll of a dozen lives, it 
seemed at last to have quieted into the 
blessed promise of peace. Then you 
know how one spring day, as he rode 
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the thicketed bed of Squabble Creek, old 
Atilla Lockridge slid from his saddle 
with a bullet through his back, and how 
his mule stood over him with its head 
hanging until he was found. 

“The State charged this man with his 
murder, and Judge Fosdick took up his 
task of proof and punishment. He did 
not undertake it lightly. He knew the 
perils of antagonizing the Featherstone 
clan. So well he knew it that before he 
came into this court he set his affairs 
in order, and outlined his evidence to 
me, so that if his lips should be prema- 
turely sealed by death, what he had 
done in preparation might not be wholly 
lost and buried with him.”’ 

There was a pause, and a tense still- 
ness over the room. 

“When this man, Red Bill Feather- 
stone, was brought here a prisoner, for 
that other trial, he came defiantly and 
boastfully, just as he comes now. He 
held himself above the law. He thought 
he was bigger than the court. Behind 
him stood his fighting kith and kin. 
But Judge Fosdick went on fearlessly 
with his prosecution. Then one noon- 
time, while this court recessed and while 
the prosecuting attorney stood there, un- 
der the hickory tree that spreads its 
shade by the front door, there came the 
sharp crack of a rifle-gun, and Judge 
Fosdick turned his head, as if in curi- 
osity. He was looking speculatively at 
a window across the street, where there 
was the faint curl of vapor and a light 
stench of saltpeter. He felt as if some 
one had pushed against him in a crowd; 
and as he opened his lips to speak, a 
trickle of blood showed at the cor- 
ners of his mouth and his knees gave 
way like loose hinges.” 

Muir Bratchell paused and looked 
earnestly into the faces of the jury 
panel; then he went on again. 

“They buried him with forefathers 
that had built up this country of yours 
and mine. His labors were over, and 
because I was familiar with the work 
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which an assassin had cut short, it 
seemed fitting to the governor to ap- 
point me for his unexpired term. That’s 
why I’m here to-day—not because I 
amount to anything as a lawyer, but be- 
cause I know the facts.” 

The young attorney left his place be- 
side his own table and strode over to 
stand before Red Bill Featherstone. His 
jaws were as hard now as those of a 
steel trap and his eyes were like lighted 
agate. 

“Red Bill Featherstone,” he cried, ‘I 
know full well that I stand as Judge 
Fosdick’s heir to all the venomous 
hatreds that brought him to his death. 
I know that I have no hope to escape 
whatever revengeance you and your 
murder-loving kinsmen have the power 
to visit on me—and I aim to hang you 
nonetheless. You convicted yourself of 
the assassination of Atilla Lockridge 
when you murdered Fosdick. Our 
juries in the past have been bled pale 
by fear and have condoned such in- 
famies. If they have punished at all 
they have punished only with short 
prison terms. But the evidence in this 
trial is so clear and unmistakable that 
with anything like a candle’s glow of 
honesty and courage burning in that 
jury box, I shall send you, not to any 
State prison, but to the gallows. I shall 
brand you with the disgrace of the black 
cap and the noose, and when they cut 
you down you will still not be dishon- 
ored in the full measure of your de- 
serts.” 

The stranger glanced at the face of 
the accused, withered suddenly to an 
ugly balefulness, then settled back, while 
for an hour between the walls of the 
old courtroom, rang and reverberated 
such waves of castigation and maledic- 
tion as seemed to rock them like im- 
prisoned thunders. 

Here in naked vigor was the art of 
the phillipic. 

Versed in courtroom psychology, the 
stranger perceived a change gradually 
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but certainly developing on the features 
of the twelve men in the jury box. It 
was as if under some alchemy of the 
mind they were stirring apprehensively 
out of their initial lethargy and refash- 
ioning their attitudes into austere and 
iron shapes of resolve. 

At length Muir Bratchell went back 
to his table. 

“That is all, gentlemen of the jury,” 
he said. “I lay down my task and 
leave the fate of this felon a matter be- 
tween your consciences and your God. 
If you do less than send this criminal 
to the gallows, in the face of such in- 
dubitable proof, you must become, in a 
sense, his accomplices. It is the way of 
lawyers to flatter juries; but I am in 
no mood to flatter you to-day. My old 
friend is murdered and his slayer sits 
red-handed before you, arrogant in his 
felony because he believes you walk in 
terror of his assassin’s power. If you 
suffer him again to go at large, it will 
not be because you doubt his guilt, but 
because you fear his vengeance. Take 
the case and do your duty—or wear his 
brand of Cain, along with him.”’ 


It was with a wearied and somewhat 
haggard face that the young prosecu- 
tor glanced up when, after an hour of 
deliberation, a knock sounded from in- 
side the jury room and the panel 
trooped in. It was with a fatalistic 
shrug rather than surprise that he heard ~ 
the verdict read: ‘We, the jury, find 
the defendant guilty of manslaughter, 
and fix his punishment at imprisonment 
for the term of two years.” 

Later still the judge commanded the 
prisoner to stand up. 

“William Featherstone, have you any- 
thing to say,” inquired his honor for- 
mally, “showing just cause why this 
court sh3uld not now pronounce sen- 
tence upon you?” 

- The accused lifted his shaggy beard 
and high cheek bones, with narrowed 
and savagely blazing eyes, as he rose 
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from his seat to sweep the courtroom 
with a stoical contempt. 

“I reckon, jedge, thar ain’t skeercely 
no avail of my a-sayin’ aught more then 
what I’ve done a’ready said,’ he de- 
clared. “I’ve done been foun’ guilty on 
ther evidence of men thet hev done lied 
on oath. Es fer them thet swore ter 
lies erg’inst me—I’ll hev ample leisure 
down thar in Frankfort ter study erbout 
2em.”” 

He paused and his lips curled scorn- 
fully. “I ain’t ergoin’ ter penitenshery 
no man fer false swearin’, Thet ain't 
my way. I don’t run hollerin’ like a 
cry-baby ter no law cote ter sottle my 
own affairs. I’ve done always tended 
ter them right fer myself—an’ I aims 
ter go on in like fashion. I won’t sulter 
in ther penitenshery ferever.” 

The convicted man paused, then he 
wheeled and stretched out a long arm 
with a pointed finger, passionately 
shaken, in the face of the prosecutor. 

His voice rose to a thunderous vol- 
ume of fury. 

“T don’t need no time ter study erbout 
you, Muir Bratchell. Ye ain’t hardly 
tarried in Jericho long enough fer yore 
beard ter grow. Ye’re jest a brash 
young whippersnapper thet’s done 
rushed in whar angels feared ter tread. 
Ye’ve done picked yore choice. Now, I 
forewarns ye a 

The judge’s gavel fell with a resound- 
ing crash. 

“This is all out of order,” he an- 
nounced curtly. “If that’s all you have 
to say——” 

But Red Bill’s voice overrode other 
sounds with the roar of a gale. 

“I forewarns ye—an’ I calls on God 
A’mighty fer my witness—when I 
comes out, Muir Bratchell, ef somebody 
else ain’t done a’ready got ye, J aims 
ter get ye.” 


The sun was close to the wooded 
ridges that same afternoon as Muir sat 
alone in the dingy and sparsely fur- 
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nished office to which Judge Fosdick 
had been carried and in which he had 
died. Before him were a few battered 
books and a litter of foolscap paper, 
and the lawyer sat facing the open door, 
but bent over his desk. He had heard 
no approach but he became conscious 
of a shadow across the amber light and 
in an instant he was standing by his 
overturned chair with an automatic pis- 
tol in his hand. 

As instantly as he had come to his 
feet, armed, he dropped the weapon to 
the table top and said, “I crave your 
pardon. I didn’t know who it might 
be. Hereabouts folks usually announces 
themselves.” 

“Tt is I who should apologize,” de- 
clared the visitor. “I am not yet famil- 
iar with mountain etiquette. I didn’t 
mean to seem furtive.” 

The stranger with the distinguished 
face and the urbane apparel, who had 
piqued Muir’s curiosity in the court- 
house, entered the office, and Bratcheil 
noted that the greeting with a drawn 
gun had caused him neither to flinch 
nor to fall into any manifestation of 
momentary excitement. 

“I noted you in the coteroom,” said 
Muir; and the visitor smiled as he an- 
swered: “Where you were already 
rather busy. The fact is I came here 
to see you and I waited until you were 
less occupied.” 

“You came to see me?” 

“Yes. My name,” replied the other 
man, smiling quietly, “wouldn’t mean 
much to you, I dare say. It’s a rather 
common name—Smith. I’m from New 
York and I was sent to you as one who 
knew this country and its resources as 
few men do.” 

“Mr. Smith from New York,” mused 
Bratchell. ‘Do you mean J. G. Smith, 
of Smith & Welligan?” 

“T’m flattered,” declared the stranger. 
“T didn’t suspect that I was known so 
far from home.” 

“But you've just told me,” the young 
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hillsman reminded him, “that I’d been 
named to you for a man who knew this 
country and its resources. Why 
wouldn’t I know the names of people 
who bear the repute of bein’ most in- 
terested in developing those same re- 
sources ?” 

Mr. Smith nodded. “That’s my line 
—coal, timber, and railroads to haul 
them out,” he admitted. ‘Those re- 
sources have been sleeping here, un- 
developed; sleeping a good distance 
from outlets. You can be of great as- 
sistance to us, if we can get together.” 

Muir Bratchell rose from his chair, 
and gazed off at the purple contours 
etched magnificently against the amber 
skyline. 

“T reckon I’ve always done a right 
lavish amount of dreaming,” he said. 
“Them dreams have had a good deal to 
do with waking up a land where wealth 
slept under the mountains and poverty 
stalked above ground.” 

The visitor nodded. 

“Our ideas of developing your re- 
sources,” he said, “‘don’t involve piracy. 
They’re to be mutually advantageous. 
But we need an ambassador of good 
will who can make the native mind see 
that.” 

“T reckon I’ve got a fair idea of your 
scheme,” the young lawyer told him. 
“That’s why I’m willin’ to talk to you. 
But how come you to light on me, Mr. 
Smith?” 

“T talked with men in Louisville and 
Lexington. They told me that if I 
could get you to go back with me to 
New York I would carry a human com- 
pendium of authentic information with 
me. Then I saw you in court.” 

Muir nodded and his eyes were 
deeply meditative. 

“You say you want me to go back to 
New York with you?” 

“T do. As the guest of our interests 
—for consultation.” 

The young Kentuckian felt quite 
abruptly the poverty of his plain clothes 
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and the crudity of his backwoods up- 
bringing. A sort of stage fright for 
the great city of which he knew only 
from his reading swept him; but his vis- 
itor read nothing of that in his face, 
and his answer came with terse direct- 
ness. 

“When the term of court ends here, 
I'll be foot-loose for a spell. I’ve never 
been to New York but I reckon I'll 
never go younger.” 

Mr. Smith nodded with satisfaction 
as he lighted a cigarette. 

“I was particularly interested in your 
handling of that murder case,” he said, 
“because, though I’m a corporation law- 
yer, myself, I’m mixed up just now in 
some criminal matters that are rather 
new to me.” 

“I was thinking of your firm,” ad- 
mitted Bratchell, “as mining engineers 
and the like; but of course it’s the legal 
end of it that you handle. How come 
you to get into criminal Jaw, Mr. 
Smith?” 

The New Yorker shrugged his shoul- 
der. ‘“That’s a long story,” he com- 
mented, “and we'll have time to go into 
it later. Certain alleged interlockings 
between organized crime and political 
henchmen have been disturbing the 
peace of mind of my town. Organiza- 
tions that take such things to heart have 
retained us to wage war on the abuses. 
We have a bit of a reputation at home.” 

Muir nodded sober acquiescence. 
“You’ve got a reputation that’s man- 
aged to trickle through to ignorant men 
like me, here in hills where we don’t 
hear any lavish of news,” he offered in 
testimony. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MUIR COMES TO NEW YORK. 


MUR BRATCHELL stood on the 

roof of his hotel near Washington 
Square, looking across the sky-wide 
stretch of the roofs about him. He 
smiled quietly to himself as he surveyed 
the immensity of a new world. 
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Around him was this seemingly 
boundless compactness of a mighty city, 
an enormity which he had hitherto im- 
agined without the verification of any 
actuality; and his smile was for the 
shortcomings of his preconception. 

But always the eyes of the hillsman 
came back to the leaning, Gargantuan 
pipes, which rose over the western 
housetops, for he knew they were the 
stacks of great steamers that crossed 
what his people still called, as Walter 
Raleigh had called it, the “ocean sea.” 

He looked over at the Jefferson Mar- 
ket clock. ‘An’ by that same token,” he 
told himself, “I’d better be getting up 
there to Mr. Smith’s office. That’s 
what I’m here for.” 

Muir had been told that, in maintain- 
ing his office in one of the tall build- 
ings north of Forty-second Street, his 
host was making an exception to a gen- 
eral rule which segregated lawyers 
among the cliff dwellers in the down- 
town canyons. 

He was glad of this, however, be- 
cause he liked to turn at the arch and 
make his way on foot up the Avenue, 
walking among the amazing wonders 
that stretched there under the color of 
the sun. 

Th building into which at length he 
turned was a new one, facing on Fifth 
Avenue, in a zone only of late invaded 
by the uses of business, and the man 
from the hills paused inside the en- 
trance hall to survey the groined and 
gilded ceilings and to make comment 
on visual details which would have been 
commonplace to more accustomed eyes. 
The tiers of elevators, behind their 
rows of grilled doors, fascinated him, 
to whom the reaching of a height had 
always meant climbing slopes that were 
“right steep an’ la’rrely.” 

He stood in a briskly moving coun- 
terflow of humanity, noting detached 
details—such as the fact that one com- 
plete battery of elevators were marked 
“Express above the Tenth Floor.” He 
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paused to gaze curiously, yet so quietly 
that he seemed wholly incurious, at the 
bronze automatic board on which a sys- 
tem of lighted tubes recorded, for the 
benefit of a magnificently uniformed 
functionary, just where each car was 
at any given moment. 

When he had killed his few extra 
minutes, watching meanwhile the bronze 
clock on the wall, Muir entered an ex- 
press elevator and was whisked to the 
twentieth floor. 

In the anteroom of the suite occu- 
pied by Smith & Welligan, sat several 
waiting clients, but the young country- 
man was promptly ushered into another 
room, whose door bore the legend: “J. 
G. Smith. Private.” 

Inside the office Muir hesitated, be- 
cause besides the man with the gray 
temples and the distinguished bearing, 
sat another, and the attitudes of both 
indicated a grave preoccupation. 

“Maybe I’m overprompt,” apologized 
the mountaineer. “I can wait outside, 
if you’re busy.” 

But Smith laughed. “No,” he de- 
clared. “As a matter of fact you can 
make the third in our conference. Un- 
til Mr. Welligan gets here, we ¢an’t go 
ahead with our Hemlock County af- 
fairs; but this is a man I want you to 
meet.” 

Muir was struck first with the differ- 
ence in the types of the two men who 
sat on either side of the broad ma- 
hogany office table. His impression of 
Smith had already become fixed—that 
of a keen and forceful man who was 
unobtrusively but clearly the aristocrat. 
Now he looked steadily at the second 
man and that man looked as steadily 
back. He was a big-bodied fellow of 
forty-five or fifty, but he carried his 
bulk with such an evenness of distribu- 
tion on a large frame that one lost the 
sense of size, and though his clothing 
was irreproachable he wore it in a 
fashion that somehow carried the im- 
pression of indifference to appearances. 
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But the face was more arresting than - 


the figure or its clothes. It was a pleas- 
ant face and its keen gray eyes carried 
a light that sometimes twinkled and 
that, one guessed, could quickly harden 
into jets of resoluteness. Such eyes 
could become dangerous when they nar- 
rowed a little. 

The lawyer made the introductions 
and Muir flushed a little with embar- 
rassment when his sponsor somewhat 
colorfully sketched his portrait as a 
prosecutor in a feud-ridden land, but 
the stranger offered no comment, merely 
nodding, as though such stories were 
not entirely remote from his own ex- 
perience. 

“Inspector Crandall,” summarized 
Smith, “is the directing mind in the de- 
tective bureau, Mr. Bratchell. I’m seek- 
ing help from an expert. Like yourself, 
he is not a born New Yorker. He’s a 
Tennesseean by birth.” 

“T’ve been various things in various 
places,” the big man offered laconically. 
“Now I’ve settled down to the business 
of a hard-boiled and overworked cop.” 

Crandall rammed tobacco into the 
bow! of his pipe with the flat head of a 
silver pencil and smiled as he went on. 
“I’m just telling Mr. Smith here, that 
I don’t take a hell of a lot of stock 
in these periodic housecleaning flurries 
of the pro bono publicos. They just 
roil up the puddle and give the D. A.’s 
office and the police a bad name. And 
we cops don’t need any help in getting 
a bad name.” 

Smith shrugged and smiled. 

“Nonetheless, inspector, we are going 
before the grand jury by the mayor’s 
appointment and we want to go armed 
with facts. You can show us the way 
to get such facts.” 

“To what end?’ The gray eyes 
clouded seriously. ‘“To make a splash 
in the newspapers and tip our hand to 
organized crime when we ought to be 
playing our cards close to the chest. 
We cops are trying to fill inside 
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straights a good part of the time, Mr. 
Smith. When we catch what we need, 
it’s just our job; and when we don’t 
fill the draw, we get hell.” 

“Of course,” admitted the attorney. 
“Lay crusades against crime have too 
often accomplished nothing. Yet, un- 
less there were some police inefficients, 
or worse—with their hands out and 
their eyes shut—crime couldn’t flourish 
as arrogantly as it does just now in this 
town of ours.” 

Crandall relighted his pipe and stud- 
ied its bowl. 

“Granted,” he said briefly. 
what’s the answer?” 

“The answer seems to be that the 
public calls for outside help in solving 
the crime problem. Why is it that you 
can’t trust your whole police person- 


“But 


_nel ?” 


The inspector looked up. He had a 
directness of speech which carried a dis- 
arming stamp of candor, as though his 
interest was solely concerned with the 
statement of authentic facts and wholly 
indifferent to their effect upon the 
hearer. 

“Now, Mr. Smith, for a man of your 
sense and experience, I call that a 
damned dumb question. Crime to-day 
is organized. It is opulent. It has a 
war chest. It’s no longer the petty af- 
fair of some scattered, single-handed 
wretches. We live in an era of quick 
get-aways in fast cars and of constantly 
moving currents and shifting channels. 
Moreover, crime pays its way as it 
never did in the past.” 

“Also it pays some policemen very 
well ?” 

Crandall shrugged. ‘“‘That’s obvious. 
Men don’t love to risk the chair any 
more than they used to,” he said tersely. 
“Tf they rob mail trucks and express 
messengers to the tune of a quarter 
million at a crack and get away with it, 
it’s not because they are more careless 
of their lives than their daddies were 
before them; it’s because they are bet- 
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ter organized for big business and big 
rewards—and they can pay bribes.” 

“And that is what we want to get 
into in an effective way.” 

“So do we all—want to. With all 
due respect to you, you are a brilliant 
amateur mixing into a game that you 
can’t beat. You will perhaps show up 
a few crooked cops—cops that I can 
show up myself if you give me time. 
Out of ten thousand men drawing small 
salaries, there are some who can be de- 
bauched by the high jack. You may 
learn and publish the names of some 
stool pigeons and snitchers, and they 
will make other stories for the papers 
by being found dead. When the squall 
blows over organized crime will resume 
business at the old stand, and that will 
be that.” 

“However, despite your little faith, 
you will help me?” 

Again the inspector shrugged. 

“T’ve got to be shown,” he insisted. 
“Of course the department has orders 
to cooperate, and I must obey those or- 
ders. The thing we started talking 
about was taking Sergeant Mahaffey be- 
fore the grand jury. Try to keep any 
advance notice of that out of the pa- 
pers, Mr. Smith. Mahaffey knows as 
much underworld as any man in town, 
and the underworld can guess how 
much Mahaffey knows. They’d go far 
to silence him, once they’re tipped off 
that he’s got to talk under oath.” 

“Tf there’s any leak in advance,” de- 
clared Smith soberly, “it won’t be 
through my office.” 

“So far,” admitted the police officer, 
“the gangsters and racketeers aren’t tak- 
ing your efforts too seriously. I hear they 
are wise-cracking good-naturedly and 
contemptuously about it—so far. Keep 
’em doing that as long as you can. A 
scornful enemy is off his guard, but a 
scared clam shuts up tight.” 

“There’s another thing,’ smiled Mr. 
Smith. “I’m not deeply versed in the 
night life along Broadway, and in view 
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of the publicity I’m getting, it mightn’t 
be the wisest thing for me to take it up 
now.” The attorney paused and smiled 
as though in appreciation of his own 
jest. “I might, as you term it, get 
bumped off.” 

The police officer did not smile but 
responded in a matter-of-fact voice: 

“Perhaps your little joke isn’t as 
funny as you think it, at that.” 

Smith laughed and went on. 

“What I was going to ask is this. 
Mr. Bratchell is our guest here in town. 
He wants to get metropolitan glimpses 
from varied angles and his symposium 
should include Broadway by night.” 

Crandall grinned. 

“Sure, I get you,” he responded read- 


ily enough. “I'll be his guide, philos- 
opher and friend. I'll be glad to play 
dragoman. Doing anything particular 


to-night, Mr. Bratchell ?” 

“No, sir, unless Mr. Smith wants to 
use me. He’s my boss right now.” 

“Tl be at your hotel this evening. 
No, better yet, you come down to head- 
quarters and let me show you around 
there. Then we'll dine somewhere and 
visit a few places. I can point out cer- 
tain celebrities that the guides don’t call 
by name through their megaphones.” 


That evening, after an hour of tem- 
pered amazement for the scope and 
magnitude of police machinery in this 
colossal town, as swiftly indicated to 
him by Inspector Crandall, Muir sat 
with his new acquaintance in a restau- 
rant not far from Longacre Square. At 
the same table with them sat a man 
with grizzled temples and a sage but 
hard-bitten Irish face. That man was 
Sergeant Mahaffey of the Broadway 
squad. Muir was hearing inside stories 
of police work from lips that spoke out 
of experience, and surprise was attend- 
ing him along the way of narrative. 

“Now,” said Crandall, pushing back 
his chair, “how about a show? Ma- 
haffey leaves us here but we are still 
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foot-loose. What shall it be? A girl- 
and-music riot, or three hours of psy- 
choanalysis by a heavy-handed layman? 
Perhaps you have some favorite and 
particular star in mind?” 

Muir shook his head and smiled 
deprecatingly. 

“Mr. Crandall, it’s right civil of you 
to pretend that we hill-billies know one 
actor from another; but you know bet- 
ter.” 

But suddenly the mountaineer looked 
up, and spoke with a note of interest. 

“There was a man from our neck of 
the woods who came to New York some 
time back to be an actor. I reckon by 
now he’s right famous.” 

As the country lawyer paused, Cran- 
dall reached for his pipe and nodded; 
but he offered no comment, and Muir 
went on: 

“It looked right impossible for a man 
like him to come to as big a place as 
this—and get on. Folks back home ex- 
pected to hear that he’d starved to 
death. But letters from his wife 
brought tidings that amazed folks—tid- 
ings of right outstanding success.” 

Crandall repressed a smile and _ re- 
sponded gravely: 

“Was there corroboration of this 
bird’s celebrity besides his wife’s admit- 
ting it?” 

“Yes, sir. She backed it up with ar- 
ticles that had been printed in news- 
papers,” testified Bratchell. “I reckon 
it’s got to be admitted all right.” 

“And this man was a friend ‘of 
yours?” 

Muir’s lips suddenly tightened and 
his eyes narrowed. 

“No,” he said shortly, “an enemy. 
His name’s Dawes Fleetwell. Just the 
same, if he’s acting right here in town, 
I’ve got a notion to go and see him.” 

Crandall appeared preoccupied with 
his pipe bowl as he rammed down the 
tobacco with his flat pencil end. 

“Dawes Fleetwell,” he repeated 
vaguely. “Since he’s no bosom friend 
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of yours, it won’t hurt your feelings to 
know that I never heard of him. Have 
you, Mahaffey?” 

The officer of the Broadway squad 
puckered his brows in an effort to place 
the name. 

“Tt seems to me I’ve met an actor 
that wears some such name—but I’ve 
never seen him insa part. Is he a big 
upstanding lad with a bright, bold eye 
in his head and a swagger in his way 
of walkin’?” 

“That’s him.” 

“I’m after seein’ him, then, along 
Broadway. He throws a noble front, if 
he’s the lad I’m thinking of. The 
women twist their necks to look at him 
and he don’t make ’em look twice. But 
if he ever set the main stem on fire, it 
must have been when I was off duty.” 

Muir’s eyes smoldered for a moment, 
and as he sat silent the old detective, 
whose brain was a card-index of count- 
less names and faces, raked something 
half buried out of his miscellany of 
memories. 

“Hold on,” he suggested. “Maybe 
this fellow has passed his job along. 
There’s a kid doing a child part in a 
melodrama at the Star. He got hot no- 
tices when he opened. Some critics call 
him the Jackie Coogan of the speaking 


stage. His name was Fleetwell—Caw- 
don Fleetwell. Does that get us any- 
where?” 


“Yes, it gets us somewhere,” an- 
swered Muir, and his voice was strange. 
“Cawdon was the wife’s name. So he’s 
hiring oui the boy while he sports with 
women on the boy’s wages. That 
sounds right likely, too.” 

“You knew his wife?’ Crandall’s eyes 
were speculative, though he spoke casu- 
ally. 

“Yes,” Muir said, nodding. “I knew 
her once—right well.” ; 

“Maybe, then,” suggested the police 
officer, “that’s one good show to lay 
off of—if the man is your enemy—and 
you knew his wife.” 
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But Muir shook his head. He fol- 
lowed the trend of thought which was 
shaping in the logical mind of his guide, 
and he answered its unspoken content. 

“No. That’s the show I want to see, 
since you proffer to let me choose my 
pick. I’m not here bearing old grudges. 
I can let bygones be bygones.” He 
paused and added soberly: “If need be, 
I reckon Dawes and me—Dawes and I 
—could meet and make our manners 
after this long a spell.” 

If Crandall was disapproving, he gave 
no sign, when after the last act of the 
play in which a small boy easily car- 
ried off the honors of the performance, 
his guest put an inquiry. 

“Do you reckon, Mr. Crandall, I 
could go back there where the actors are 
and see if his mother is with him? I’ve 
got a notion she would be. Like as not, 
she’d be pleasured to hear the news 
from home.” 


CHAPTER IX, 
FACE TO FACE. 


TRANGE, reflected Muir, to be 

calling on Lissy through a stage door. 
Strange indeed, to all his inexperience 
of this life, was the place in which he 
found himself as the surly doorkeeper 
grunted: “Dressing room three, up the 
stairs beyond Star A.’ Impressions 
came to him there, somewhat confus- 
edly, like broken speech. White brick 
walls, dark overhead stretches with 
hanging weights and rolled drops 
vaguely bulked. He had a conscious- 
ness of lights strung strangely, empha- 
sizing cavernous shadows; then of a 
climb up a spiral iron stairway that was 
like a ladder twisted in a cyclone, and of 
a knock on a door. 

In the brief moment between knock 
and answer, Muir found his heart ham- 
mering lawlessly. There rose before 
his eyes other and distant pictures. He 
seemed standing again with his elbows 
resting on a battered saddle looking up 
into the eyes of a girl on a pillion, and 
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beyond her stretched an unimaginable 
splendor of painted mountains. 

Then the door opened and against the 
yellow light of a wired bulb over 2 
make-up shelf stood Lissy herself. She 
stood for a moment straight and slen- 
der, in clothes that were neither good 
nor shabby; clothes that seemed to have 
been originally selected rather to elude 
than to attract notice, and the girlhood 
roses were faded from her cheeks. 
Against the somber outer murk the fig- 
ures of the two men were shadow con- 
tours, and at first glance she recognized 
nothing familiar in either. Then Muir 
stepped forward and the yellow light 
fell on his ruggedly chiseled features, 
and caught the piercing keenness of his 
eyes. 

“Howdy, Lissy,” he said quietly. “TI 
was in town and I came to see little 
Cawdon act. I couldn’t willingly go 
away without making my manners.” 

The woman’s lips had parted and her 
eyes had widened. For just an instant 
her breast rose and fell agitatedly, and 
then she held out a hand which was 
not quite steady. 

“Come in, Muir,’ she invited in a 
voice which sought self-recovery after 
sharp surprise. “Cawdon’s about ready 
to go home. You're a sight for sore 
eyes, Muir, but I couldn’t believe my 
senses at first.” 

Crandall seated himself on a trunk, 


‘chatting good-humoredly with the in- 


fantile actor who seemed still enough of 
a child to be vastly engaged in the mys- 
tifying phenomenon of a coin which 
was made to vanish and _ reappear 
through the inspector’s palm. Muir 
stood talking to Felicity of inconsequen- 
tial things. 

Then a light step sounded and they 
all looked up to see Dawes Fleetwell 
standing in the door. 

For an instant he merely stood there 
and his handsome face was an expres- 
sionless mask. Slowly and warily, the 
detective thought, the eyes of the moun- 
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tain lawyer and those of the unemployed 
actor met and engaged. At first neither 
spoke. Inspector Crandall had risen 
from the trunk and slipped his coin 
back into his pocket. He thought of 
two great dogs eying each other on 
meeting, with tails stiff and unwagging ; 
with no intimation of hostility in sound 
or growl, yet gauging each other in a 
dubious indecision which might break 
into friendly recognition—or in leaps 
with bared fangs at each  other’s 
throats. 

Crandall moved a step nearer the 
door. 

Dawes presented a marked contrast to 
his wife. His clothes were new and 
considered. His hat sat jauntily or. his 
arrogantly carried head and one gloved 
hand toyed easily with a Mallaca stick. 

He was quick enough to make mentai 
note of the ready-made clothing worn 
by his enemy. In Muir’s appearance 
was no proclamation of such success as 
transforms a man. Obviously he was 
still a country lawyer whom some unex- 
plained mission had brought far from 
home, and as such he might be patro- 
nized. Under these conditions Dawes 
made quick decision. The most relish- 
able and practicable revenge would be to 
extend the palm of greeting and to daz- 
zle his rustic acquaintance with his own 
splendor—to impress upon him the full 
measure of his own worldly advance- 
ment. 

So Dawes let his white teeth flash in 
that brilliant smile which switched sud- 
den light into his face, and, shifting his 
walking stick to the crook of his elbow, 
thrust out a gloved hand. Crandall felt 
his muscles ease off from an unadmitted 
strain. 

“Well, for God’s sake,” said Dawes 
easily, “who’d have thought it? Put it 
there, boy. When did you waft in from 
the laurel?” 

The enunciation, tne very control of 
the facial muscles, were elaborately cal- 
culated, and to Muir they were as im- 
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pressive as they were meant to be. A 
crisis had arisen and slumped into com- 
monplace. 

At the stage door Lissy pleaded that 
the child must be put to bed, but Dawes 
attached himself to the pair, and it was 
a trio that drifted casually from place 
to place. As the inspector pointed out 
to his guest figures both notable and 
notorious, Dawes occasionally volun- 
teered illuminating bits of information. 
Frequently he nodded smilingly to men 
and women, or detached himself to drift 
briefly among them, shaking hands. All 
in all he conveyed the impression of one 
well known, taking his ease and pleasure 
among his peers. 

“You know your Broadway, Mr. 
Fleetwell,’ observed Crandall a shade 
dryly, and Dawes smiled with a specious 
self-deprecation. 

Midnight had long since passed and 
Crandall was masking a yawn, when 
in a noisy place where the saxophones 
blared through drum-beat, and dancing 
figures swayed through thick tobacco 
fog, a stranger came somewhat hur- 
riedly to the table. 

“Inspector,” he announced with an 
immobile face, “you’re needed at head- 
quarters. I’ve been combing Broadway 
for you.” The man spoke in a low 
tone, and as he bent forward his coat 
fell back and Muir saw that he wore a 
badge on his waistcoat. 

As Crandall glanced uneasily up, the 
other went on: 

“Mahaffey’s been knocked off. Some 
one got him on Forty-ninth Street an 
hour ago. He was found by the man on 
the beat lying in the doorway of a mil- 
linery store.’ 

“Mahaffey ?”? Crandall’s chin blocked 
itself and he pushed back his chair very 
deliberately. “It’s beside the point to 
ask why. He had enemies enough, of 
course, but I’m wondering why to- 
night?” 

The detective shook his head. 

“Search me, skipper—unless it was 
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because a late edition had a story about 
him. It said he had a long interview 
with J. G. Smith and that he was go- 
ing before the grand jury.” 

“That’s so. I sent him up to Smith’s 
this afternoon. Come on,” snapped 
Crandall bluntly, “let’s go!” 


Muir’s entertainment had been ar- 
ranged for him by Smith & Welligan, 
and they had left nothing undone for 
his comfort. The young lawyer, whose 
sparse circumstances had laid upon him 
the need of an almost parsimonious 
economy, had been impressed by their 
spirit of free-handed liberality. He was 
appreciative, too, of the nicety of 
method which took into account his 
stubborn and sensitive mountain pride; 
and quick to realize the inadequacy of 
his ready-made clothes in this altered 
setting, he had taken sartorial counsel 
of Smith and at his first leisure had or- 
dered things more suitable. 

This morning when after a few hours 
of sleep, he rose with a clear head but 
with disquieting memories of an eve- 
ning that had ended on a climax of muz- 
der, he found his new clothes waiting in 
his room. When he stgod before his 
glass in his altered guise, he nodded 
with a certain complacency at his reflec- 
tion. If he came of backwoods blood 
it was a sound strain—a strain that 
neither gawked in unseemly amazement 
at new sights nor cringed in the com- 
pany of notables. 

Without vanity but with a quiet satis- 
faction, the young lawyer realized that 
the service he was performing was gen- 
uine and that in the generous attitude of 
his business hosts was no smarting 
savor of charity. They had bombarded 
him with vital and exacting questions 
and his responses had been unhesitating 
and comprehensive. 
that he was making good. 

Yet so kaleidoscopic had been the pat- 
tern and color of his shifting impres- 
sions and experiences, so like to the 


In short, Muir felt 
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fantastic hurry and change of dreams, 
that his emotions were disquietingly 
tangled. In his heart an old agony 
which had subsided into a dulled ache 
through monotonous years, had come 
afresh to life and poignancy. He had 
seen Lissy again, he had heard her voice, 
and all the hard schooling of his acquired 
philosophy sank into the futility of a 
forgotten lesson. Yearnings arose 
insistently again; yearnings that could 
come to nothing. He would see her 
again, and yet that meeting could only 
pain him. 

The meeting with Dawes had shaken 
him, too. He had taken the hand of an 
enemy and its touch had scalded him. 
How whole and unmodified had been his 
hate, he had not until that moment real- 
ized. 

As he turned away from his mirror 
and opened his door, Muir was thinking 
of all these things; the personal ele- 
ments occupied the forefront of his 
consciousness. But when he picked up 
his morning paper, his self-preoccupa- 
tion was broken. 

On the first page he saw a portrait 
and before he read the headlines above 
or the caption below, he recognized the 
straight-gazing, hard-bitten face of the 
old detective who had sat at the table 
with him, and who had within a few 
hours lain dead by the hand of an-assas- 
sin. 

Breakfasting lightly and hastily, 
Muir Bratchell strode uptown and 
turned in again at the entrance of the 
Delaware Building, which housed the 
offices of Smith & Welligan. 

“Mr. Smith is in Mr. Welligan’s 
office,” Miss Cary told him as he pre- 
sented himself in the reception room. 
“He said you were to go direct into his 
office. He’ll be there in a few min- 
utes.” 

The anteroom was a spacious cubicle 
facing on the hall and only by passing 
through it could one enter the private 
offices of the two members of the firm. 
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Other rooms variously used by subordi- 
nates of the staff gave off from this 
entry by other doors. The suite was 
designed and furnished with a quiet ele- 
gance. 

Sitting in the chair opposite that cus- 
tomarily used by Smith, Muir waited, 
gazing idly through the broad window 
which stood open to the warm morning 
air. 

The outlook was over a broad inner 
court, so that, though the elevation was 
that of the twentieth floor, the view was 
blocked by the blankness of an opposite 
wall, broken only by myriad windows. 
Looking upward as out of a huge well 
pit, one saw the decorative coping of 
the roof line and blue sky, across which 
there was a fleece of lazy cloud-drift. 

The door opened and both Welligan 
and Smith entered. 

“Prompt as usual,” greeted Smith. 
But this morning his smile was preoc- 
cupied and he held an open newspaper 
in his hand. 

“T suppose you have seen the pa- 
pers? This man who was murdered last 
night was working with us. He was 
with me an hour yesterday afternoon.” 

Muir nodded. “I ate supper with 
him,” he answered briefly. “Inspector 
Crandall stood treat to both of us.” 

“Oh! Then you saw him not long 
before he died.” Smith laid down the 
paper and took his seat at the table; but 
the three men had talked for less than 
ten minutes when Miss Cary opened the 
door. 

“T know you don’t want to be inter- 
rupted,” she began apologetically, “but 
Inspector Crandall is here, and he says 
he must see you.” 

“Bring him in,” directed Smith 
curtly ; and as the young woman slipped 
out, followed by Welligan, the inspector 
appeared in the door. His face was un- 
excited but his shrewd eyes were a trifle 
narrowed and his firm mouth clamped 
his short-stemmed pipe with a dogged 
tightness. 
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“Well,” he began curtly, “your war 
is on, Mr. Smith. The first gun has 
been fired and the first casualty is ours.” 

The lawyer motioned toward a chair. 

“Sit down, Crandall,” he invited. “So 
you find a connection between this mur- 
der and our investigation? I was afraid 
of it, but I hoped se 

“Maybe I made it too strong, at that,” 
admitted the detective. “I wish we had 
some direct connection of any sort. So 
far all we know is that Mahaffey’s dead 
and that it was a pistol job of the usual 
sort. He was shot from the left and 
back. He evidently didn’t even make 
an effort to draw. Like as not he never 
knew.” 

“Then nothing tangible has devel- 
oped ?” 

“Nothing yet. Of course there’s been 
the usual procedure—a throwing out of 
the dragnet—a rounding up of suspi- 
cious characters. So far, that’s all.” 

Smith’s eyes were soberly inquiring. 

“I know you didn’t come in here on 
a busy day like this just to tell me in 
person that there is no news. What 
specific thing brought you?” 

“The first thing we have to do is to 
stop up whatever leak is letting your 
procedure gét to the papers. I’ve ad- 
mitted that I don’t know yet whether 
there’s any connection between Mahaf- 
fey’s death and his helping you; but he 
was here yesterday, and a newspaper 
printed that fact last night, and he’s 
dead to-day.” 

Smith’s face, already grave in its 
concern, became more troubled. 

“T suppose I needn’t assure you that 
I didn’t talk for publication.” 

“No. I know that. I told you yes- 
terday that I wasn’t strong for this type 
of reform work—and why. Now the 
thing has burst and we’re up to our 
necks in the same fight. From now on, 
don’t chirp to any zealous reformer 
about any detail. Your associates in the 
pulpit and elsewhere love the ballyhoo 
too much. It was published that Ma- 
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haffey was going before the grand jury. 
Now he won’t go. If Mahaffey had 
effective stool pigeons in mind, that he 
didn’t name to me, and if those names 
get whispered in advance, then they 
won't go either. They'll get the works, 
just as he did.” 

“T understand you. From now on 
my clients are not in my confidence as 
to detail. They must give me carte 
blanche.” 

“Good—but not good enough. It 
should have begun earlier. Maybe Ma- 
haffey wouldn’t have been wasted.” 

Smith leaned forward. 

“How much of a hurry are you in, 
inspector? Mahaffey is silenced, as you 
say; but he talked to me yesterday. 
Perhaps I’d better go over our conver- 
sation with you.” 

Crandall chewed on his pipe. 

“T’m in as much of a hurry as a man 
can be, but I want to have a look 
through your data. I may need it be- 
fore the grand jury does. Let me use 
your phone. Headquarters must know 
where to catch me for the next half 
hour.” 


Traffic Officer Schneider stood at the 
intersection of Sixth Avenue and 
Thirty-ninth Street. A flood tide of 
motor traffic surged and buffeted north 
and south, east and west. The patrol- 
man handled it with the nonchalant au- 
tocracy acquired by long practice; but 
just after he had halted the east and 
west flow with the shrill of his whistle, 
a rakish roadster driven by an engaging 
young woman failed to come to a halt, 
and instantly there ensued the begin- 
nings of a jam. The officer’s face grew 
severe and he hurried to the side of 
the offending machine while both lines 
of traffic became necessarily stationary. 

“What’s the big idea, sister?” he de- 
manded austerely. ‘Do you figure that 
you can vamp your way through my 
traffic just because you ain’t hard to 
look at?” 
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“I’m sorry, officer,” she answered 
meekly. “I thought you gave me the 
hand to turn.” 

“Is that so? 
you? Well e 

Officer Schneider broke off suddenly 
and turned his head with his lips still 
parted. 

A coupé driven by a youngish man 
nattily dressed and hard-eyed, had per- 
force halted against the white line with 
the west-running flow. He sat with a 
cigarette drooping from his lips and 
the hand that rested on the steering 
wheel flashed with the glint of a sizable 
diamond. 

A sedan pointed north had already 
made the crossing drawn to the far curb 
and halted. A man had stepped out. 
Casually he had strolled over to the 
rear of the waiting coupé where he 
looked from behind through the window 
at the young man with the diamond ring 
—and that young man did not see him. 
The hand of the man on foot flashed 
swiftly out of a side pocket and a 
blunt, wicked-looking automatic pistol 
barked three times so rapidly that its 
reports seemed blended intg a continu- 
ous belching of noise. The young man 
with the diamond ring slumped forward 
with his chest and face on the wheel 
and the man outside tossed his pistol 
through the open window of the coupé. 
With no appearance of frantic hurry, 
he dodged asound another car, gained 
his own running board and was away, 
dodging recklessly through the crowded 
street with a roaring engine. 

It was the raucous outbreak of the 
triple explosion that cut short the traffic 
officer’s half-humorous bawling out of 
the comely offender. He jerked around 
on his heels and scuttled for the point 
from which the sound had come, but he 
found himself obstructed by a solid in- 
trenchment of crowding cars. His whis- 
tle shrilled desperately in alarm, and 
machines began disgorging human fig- 
ures to add to the confusion while the 
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sidewalks spilled their congestion over 
into the street. Every one was elbow- 
ing and talking in a babel of questions, 
and no one contributed a definite asser- 
tion. Policemen began running from 
near-by posts. But around the next cor- 
ner to the north a large car with a 
license that no eye had_ registered, 
turned on two wheels and became in- 
visible to those at the theater of the 
tragedy. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HEADQUARTERS LINE-UP. 


AS the buzzer on Smith’s desk burred 

quietly, the attorney reached for 
the instrument, then shoved it forward 
and said: 

“Crandall, it’s for you.” 

The inspector laid down his pipe and 
took up the transmitter. 

After a few moments of frowning 
attentiveness, the officer spoke delib- 
erately : 

“Let me get this straight. You 
haven’t identified the dead man and you 
haven’t got the license number of the 
other car? Bumped off in broad day- 
light at Thirty-ninth Street—and 
Well, [ll be right down.” 

He set the telephone on the desk and 
scowled. 

“Another murder. Things are break- 
ing fast. It may be part of the same 
thing or it may be entirely separate. 
See you later.” 

The buzzer sounded again and Cran- 
dall halted abruptly by the door. 

“T’d better wait and see if that’s for 
me, too,” he observed. 

But after a moment Smith spoke into 
the transmitter. “Very good; I’ll be 
there in an hour.” Then he turned his 
head, and explained: 

“The district attorney’s office. 
wants to talk to me.” 

“By the way,” interjected Crandall 
from the threshold. ‘If there’s any 
word you want to pass me that you can’t 
trust to the phone, suppose you let Brat- 
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chell bring it to headquarters. He 
knows where my place is.” 

Wandering among the milling mati- 
née crowds late that afternoon, Muir 
found himself at the lobby of the Star 
Theater. Last evening he had been fol- 
lowing a guide and had paid no atten- 
tion to localities. Now he paused, ar- 
rested by the framed photographs of 
the child actor, whose pictured face was 
so striking a blending of the features of 
Lissy and those of Dawes. 

Fixed into the unmoving record of 
photography, this blending was more 
striking than in the changefulness of 
life, and in it the tall young man saw 
also the graphic composite of the great- 
est love and the greatest hate his life 
had experienced. 

The matinée crowd coming out of 
the open doors, flowed about him, but it 
had dwindled to the last stragglers while 
he still stood by the portrait racks with 
thoughts so deeply preoccupied and so 
personal that he was scarcely more 
alone when the lobby had emptied than 
he had been while it was full. 

He was called back to externals by 
realizing a second and smaller hegira 
trickling from the side passageway of 
the theater; and these last to leave, he 
surmised, must be members of the cast. 

It was just as that realization came 
to him that the two figures whom he 
knew, suddenly appeared: Felicity and 
her boy. 

She saw him almost as soon as he saw 
her, and smiled as she came up. 

“Dawes said he showed you some- 
thing of Broadway last night,” she be- 
gan. “Did you like it?” 

“All new things interest me more cr 
less,” he replied. ‘‘I’ve seen so little. 
For a regular thing I'd like Broadway 
about as well as bone-break fever.” 

She shot a covertly inquiring glance 
at him as she went on: 

“T hope you didn’t let Dawes weary 
you out. He said he felt he had to 
show you all he could.” 
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“No.” Muir kept his tone matter of 
fact. “I slept enough.” 

It was clear enough that the “smart 
rascal” had lied to his wife and 
dramatized the pretended entertainment 
of a visitor to build up a scene in which 
Dawes himself shone with importance. 
The young lawyer knew the truth now. 
Lissy was thoroughly disillusioned and 
wretched. The bright idol she had fol- 
wwwed so far from home, held no longer 
the glamour that had blinded her. But 
Muir divined, too, that this was a bleak 
truth which she would never confess to 
another, and which she would go on 
vainly denying to herself. 

“Lissy,” he said seriously, “I wasn’t 
waylaying you here. I just happened 
by and I stopped to look at Cawdon’s 
pictures. But now since I am here, can 
I walk along with you? It’s been a long 
time since I’ve seen you.” 

She nodded, and her voice was wist- 
ful. 

“T’m craving to hear news from back 
home. I used to get letters—at first; 
but they don’t come any more. I’ve 
been away so long.” 

“And you don’t love this town over- 
much, do you, Lissy?” 

She shook her head and her lips 
drooped. 

“T guess,” Muir suggested, “‘the little 
shaver doesn’t scarcely remember what 
it sounds like when the frogs tune up 
along the creek beds, does he?” 

There was a tang of bitterness and 
rebellion in her tone for all its restraint. 

“He knows more about saxophones 
and the effects the trap drummer gets 
with his cymbals and triangle and the 
like.” 

The Kentuckian nodded, then raised 
his eyes soberly to hers. 

“How keen are you about bringing 
him up around a theater, Lissy? Don't 
it kind of kill the childhood out of 
him?” 

“Look !? she exclaimed, as she nodded 
toward two girls of about ten standing 
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by a shop window. They were children 
wholly devoid of childishness; as calcu- 
latedly affected as demimondaines in 
miniature, 

“Those are stage children, too,” Lissy 
told him. “That’s what it does to them 
—sometimes.” 

Muir pitched his reply in a matter-of- 
fact tone. Both of them were talking 
in repressions, each distrustful of over- 
charged and curbed emotions. 

“Of course boys are different, but I 
should think one actor in the family 
would be enough.” 

For a moment Lissy was caught off 
her guard. The rare experience of 
talking with some one who spoke her 
own language after so long an exile 
among strangers, who always re- 
mained strangers, was breaking down 
her studied reticence. She found her- 
self declaring ironically, as though 
thinking aloud: 

“They don’t call themselves ‘actors.’ 
They are all ‘artists.’ Yes, one is 
enough in a family; but there’s got to 
be one that’s working.” 

Instantly she realized that she was 
tacitly accusing Cawdon’s father to an 
old enemy, and her cheeks flamed with 
mortification. 

“Dawes,” she hurriedly explained, 
“has made a reputation. He can’t af- 
ford to take parts unless they suit him— 
and that kind is hard to get. Everybody 
says little Cawdon has real talent and I 
haven’t any right to stand between him 
and his gifts. I just try to keep him 
natural and unspoiled the best I can.” 

“TI reckon, Lissy,” he assured her, 
“that’s all you can do—and, like as not, 
it’s enough.” 

They were merely exchanging words 
and not saying the things they meant— 
or, at any rate, the things they most 
deeply meant. Warily as fencers they 
were avoiding betrayal into the expres- 
sion of their deeper emotions. The man 
knew that his old love had never been 
conquered and must never be declared. 
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The woman half knew, and pretended’ 


not to know, that she was seeing again 
in its true and long-forgotten values, 
the character which had once been the 
center of her heart’s picture. That pic- 
ture. had been dimmed by another—an- 
other that had seemed _ stronger, 
brighter, more distracting. She had 
chosen and was paying for -her choice. 

To himself, when they had shaken 
hands at the boarding-house door, Muir 
was saying bitter things. 

“He stole her away from me—and 
he’s cruelizing her life,” he declared si- 
lently. “TI oughtn’t to have suffered my- 
self to be gainsaid: I ought to -have 
killed him—back there before it was 
too late.” 


When Muir arrived at headquarters 
before ten o’clock the next morninz and 
asked for Crandall, he was promptly 
passed into the inspector’s office. 

“Mr. Smith is with the district attor- 
ney,” Muir said to the inspector, ‘‘and 
‘as soon as he leaves there, he’s coming 
here. He’s anxious for a few words 
with you this morning.” 

“And I want a few with him.” 

The detective’s face was that of a 
man who was. saved from frenzies of 
stampeding haste only by his sure 
philosophy of patience. Now he found 
leisure to add heartily: 

“Don’t go, Bratchell, unless you’re in 
a hurry. I’m on my way to the line-up 
and it may interest you to come along. 
We've had the dragnet working and 
there will be a reception of crooks this 
morning.” He paused and then added 
as he tossed a sheaf of report@ into a 
wire rack: “You'll have to wear a 
mask. I hope you don’t mind?” 

“T’ll do as I’m bid,” replied the vis- 
itor. “But I’m full of curiosity. Why 
do I disguise?” 

Crandall grinned. 

“Tt’s the way we do things. We cops 
are there to see and not be seen, so we 
do our rude staring through peepholes.” 
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“Yes, I can understand that. But I’m 
not a detective.” 

“One of those birds of prey might 
take you for a dick,” returned Crandall, 
“and just now I’m satisfied with my full 
line of murders. I’m not hollering for 
more.” 

To the mountain lawyer there was 
grim and novel drama in the line of 
masked men who stood silent and atten- 
tive, as one by one the human fish 
caught in one night’s seining were 
brought before them and posed for in- 
spection. Sometimes a black-masked 
officer would reach out and tilt a chin 
or studiously touch a scar. Some of the 
underworld derelicts met the ordeal as 
indifferently as philosophic voyagers 
may tolerate the annoyance of a customs 
inspection. Others were insolently 
bold, defiantly hard, or palpably nerv- 
ous. 

But when the last of the suspects had 
been passed back and the masks had 
come off, Muir found himself among 
men who seemed on the whole more 
nervously apprehensive than the victims 
who had just paraded before them. 
Their eyes turned anxiously on the one 
man who had remained seated and un- 
masked throughout the proceedings and 
who still sat noncommittally but frown- 
ingly silent. : 

When the commissioner of police 
honored one of these routine meetings 
with his presence, there was apt to be a 
reason. When his attendance followed 
closely on the heels of two particularly 
outrageous murders in neither of which 
had there been any appreciable progress 
toward solution, his words must be anx- 
iously awaited. 

Crandall alone appeared tranquil, as 
he filled his pipe ‘and rammed down the 
tobacco with his pencil end. 

“T haven’t asked the commissioner 
why he is here this morning,” he began 
—and at his tone the group shifted and 
fidgeted uneasily—‘“but I have my 
guess. I imagine he’s here to bawl us 
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out for a bunch of dumb dicks that are 
drawing salaries under false pretenses. 
If I were in his place, I’d be doing just 
that thing. Before I try to answer him, 
I’m going to let you answer me—if you 
can.” 

There was an uncomfortable silence, 
which the inspector permitted to stretch 
into tenseness before he continued : 

“Night before last one detective, who 
wasn’t a dumb dick, was given the 
works—and we have done nothing 
about it. Yesterday an unknown man 
driving a flashy car was shot to death 
just off Broadway in the middle of 
traffic—and we have done nothing 
about it. The commissioner has every 
right to ask me what I’m here for—and 
I’m asking you. If I can’t get results 
with you men, then you and I both 
ought to get the air. Farraday, can you 
offer us any enlightenment?” 

Farraday began his response in a dis- 
concerted voice. 

“Nobody on the Broadway squad can 
recognize the dead man and no one has 
called at the morgue to claim his body. 
There wasn’t a thing on him to identify 
him by. Even the tailor’s tag was cut 
out of his coat. There ain’t no finger 
prints of him on file.” 

Detective Farraday paused and 
looked appealingly at his chief, but 
Crandall sat with eyes of agate and 
vouchsafed him no encouragement. 

“The license plate was that of a car 
stolen last week in Flushing, but that 
don’t get us anywhere,” the plain- 
clothes man went on. “This bird must 
be some out-of-town gun.” 

“Some out-of-town gun!” Crandall’s 
voice snapped like a bull whip. “Some 
unimportant dip, perhaps—with a roll 
on him that would have choked Jonah’s 
whale—with ice worth a grand on his 
fingers and in his necktie. You aren’t 
as dumb as that, Farraday. A man that 
needs killing bad enough to get the 
works near midday a stone’s throw from 
Longacre Square, is right important— 
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to somebody. He belongs in the ‘Who’s 
Who’ of Crookdom all right. Kelly, 
you’re a Broadway squadder. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“T thought I knew the run of ’em 
skipper, but this is a new one on me.” 

Crandall snapped up his head and 
bit hard on his pipestem. 

“T’m responsible to the commissioner 
and the public for personnel and results 
in this department,” he said bluntly, 
“and by the same token, you fellows 
are responsible to me. Why the hell 
doesn’t the Broadway squad know its 
Broadway? You’re supposed to have 
a line on important crooks, aren’t you? 
Here’s a gun who was so important that 
they couldn’t let him live. What was 
his racket? Who were his mob? Who 
were his enemies? It would seem that 
the only man in my outfit that knew his 
elbow from his ear was Mahaffey, and 
he’s dead. 

“Now get out of here and step on it. 
Turn in some results. Otherwise I’m 
going to recommend to the commis- 
sioner that he reorganize the force from 
the top down, starting with me and 
ending with you. Go to it!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A VISIT TO THE MORGUE. 


"THE room emptied itself except for 

the commissioner, the inspector, 
and Muir Bratchell; and there was a 
brief silence broken by the police head, 
who had not spoken until now. 

“So, inspector, you are still all at © 
sea?” 

Crandall nodded grimly. 

“Entirely so. As a matter of fact 
I’m not blaming the men as much as I 
seemed to be. This job is up to me, of 
course, and I haven’t got much to show 
you.” He turned toward Muir. 

“Bratchell,’ he said thoughtfully, 
“you’re sitting in on inside stuff with 
a fresh viewpoint. If you knew the 
town, I think I could use you.” 
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“But I don't know the town. I’m 
a hill-billy from the backwoods.” 

“I was just thinking. Your friend 
Dawes Fleetwell——” 

Muir’s eyes snapped darkly. 

“He’s no friend of mine, Mr. Cran- 
dall.” 

“My mistake. Nonetheless he struck 
me as shrewd, and he does seem to know 
his Broadway. He might even know 
who this dead man is.” 

Bratchell only nodded. 

Crandall touched a buzzer. When 
the door opened, he gave brief instruc- 
tions: “Ask Captain Foley if he will 
step in here for a moment. Tell him 
the commissioner is here.” 

The police captain arrived promptly 
and Crandall put his inquiry without 
preamble. 

“Captain, do you remember a man 
who used to do an act with revolvers 
in vaudeville? He gave an exhibition 
at one of the police picnics—a fellow by 
the name of Dawes Fleetwell ?”’ 

Foley nodded his affirmation. 

“Sure I remember him,” came the 
immediate response. “What stuff he 
used in his act was mostly trick busi- 
ness, but in actual marksmanship he 
was a wizard, too. I’ve run into him 
now and then since.” 

“He hangs around Broadway and 
knows the regulars, doesn’t he? He 
might have run into casual newcomers 
on the fringe of things, mightn’t he?— 
newcomers that our boys haven't 
checked up on yet?” 

“He might—yes. But I take it that 
as an actor he’s a good gambler; free 
spender, when he has it, and fond of 
the bright lights; plays around with 
pugs and bookmakers; and, unless I 
miss my guess, is a bit of a woman- 
chaser. Birds of that feather don’t like 
to be called squealers, you know.” 

“T only want to ask him,” Crandall 
said, “whether he ever saw this dead 
man. He’s never had any sort of run- 
in with the police, has he?” 
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“Never. His record is clear.” 

When the uniformed officer had 
closed the door behind him, Crandall 
turned again to the commissioner. 

“Now, sir,” he said as he refilled his 
pipe. “If you came here to give me a 
damn good bawling out, I’m ready to 
listen. If I went right ahead and kept 
you waiting, it’s because things have to 
get started and a cop can be fired any 
time.” 

The commissioner smiled noncom- 
mittally, and ignored the invitation as 
he spoke. 

“As to this investigation that Smith 
& Welligan are conducting, we mustn't 
forget that. The papers are ballyhoo- 
ing it as a tacit reflection on the police. 
For that very reason we must lean back- 
ward in cooperating. It’s an unfortu- 
nate coincidence that this sudden erup- 
tion of crime comes just now.” 

“Do you think that’s mere coinci- 
dence, chief?” 

The commissioner looked up with 
challenged interest. 

‘Don’t you?” he countered. 

“T think our chief question just now 
is whether these murders grow out of 
that or not,” the inspector answered. 

“T’m listening to you,” prompted the 
head of the department. 

Crandall sat down and chewed on his 
pipestem. 

“Day before yesterday,” he said, “I 
told Mr. Smith that his enterprise was 
giving the crooks a good laugh. To- 
day I doubt it. Since then my most re- 
liable operative has been killed and an 
unidentified stranger done in. Those 
developments have to be taken into ac- 
count. It’s the criminals who know best 
what they have to fear.” 

“Meaning Smith’s crusade? But if 
Smith has such damaging and definite 
facts that his informers must be hushed 
up with death, those facts should be at 
our disposal.” 

Crandall puffed deliberately on his 
pipe and turned toward Muir. 
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“Mr. Bratchell here,” he suggested, 
“is a prosecuting attorney from Ken- 
tucky. What would your answer be to 
the commissioner’s last suggestion, Mr. 
Bratchell ?” 

Muir drew his brows thoughtfully as 
he offered his conjecture. “My notion 
would be that Mr. Smith hasn’t got the 
information these criminals think he’s 
got. Not yet. Maybe he was just on 
the edge of getting it, and they went 
to work to shut up certain people in 
time—before they talked.” 

Crandall nodded approvingly, as he 
amplified : 

“And if there’s any connection be- 
tween Mahaffey’s talking to Smith and 
his being killed, it would indicate that 
some pretty damaging evidence was just 
about to fall into Smith’s hands.” 

The commissioner drew his brows 
thoughtfully, then put a blunt question: 

“But if Mahaffey talked fully with 
Smith why didn’t he outline what he 
hoped to unearth?” 

Again the detective turned to the 
mountain man. 

“Mr. Prosecuting Attorney,” he de- 
manded, “how would you answer that?” 

“Td say,” Muir spoke slowly, “that 
it might be that Mahaffey got his dam- 
aging facts between the time he left 
Mr. Smith’s office and the time he was 
shot, and I’d say that whoever killed 
him knew what he got and when and 
how he got it, and then didn’t squander 
his. time.” 

“And the second murder?” 
manded the commissioner. 

“Let’s take one step at a time, chief,” 
suggested Crandall. “A kid’s got to 
crawl before he walks. As for Ma- 
haffey, his trail grows cold from an 
hour after he left Mr. Bratchell and 
myself, and stays cold for over three 
hours.” 


de- 


Little Cawdon had gone to school 
later than ordinary children, since he 
worked at night, and with the clock 
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standing well into the forenoon, his 
father still lay abed. 

Little Cawdon had developed a vein 
of quiet and earnest seriousness which, 
in mountain parlance, he had not 
“heired” from his father. His interest 
in his school books seemed deeper- 
rooted than his concern for his “career,” 
and though he rehearsed and performed 
with an uncomplaining application and 
an instinctive surety of art, he did it 
rather with dutiful obedience than zest- 
ful ardor. As yet he seemed to lack 
the spirit of the actor to whom the si- 
lence of inheld breath and the outburst 
of applause are like drafts of intoxicat- 
ing wine. Dawes was boastfully proud 
of his son, but he did not understand 
him. 

Now, Felicity looked across at the bed 
where Dawes still slept, and her eyes 
momentarily blazed into hot anger. It 
was all right to speak of art, to look 
ahead to wealth and fame for the little 
boy who had been born of love in the 
far and isolated Kentucky hills; but to 
her it occurred that, after all, his abili- 
ties and industry were being chiefly used 
as a lazy man’s meal ticket. Had 
Dawes’ senses been keenly enough at- 
tuned to the subtleties of telepathy he 
might have stirred uneasily in his fore- 
noon sleep. He might have divined that 
for the first time, to herself and without 
concealment, his wife was admitting the 
fullness of her mistake. 

Felicity paid little attention to the 
jangle of the doorbell, which went with 
a rasping noisiness through the house; 
but the sound must have roused Dawes 
out of the last of his sleep, for he drew 
back the covers and flung himself as 
alertly from this bed as though he were 
awakening to the freshness of dawn in 
the distilled air of the hills. 

A rapping sounded on the door, and 
the frowsy landlady called through the 
panels: “There’s a cop coming up. He 
wants to see Mr. Fleetwell.” 

Felicity caught herself exclaiming 
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with a catch of fright in her voice, “A 
policeman!’ And the man scowled for 
a moment, but only as one may scowl 
with the irritation of being interrupted 
by a caller on the verge of his bath and 
before he has breakfasted. 

“Tell him I’ll be down,” he called; 
and the voice of Mrs. Schaefer was as 
bleak as her words were brief: 

“T said he was comin’ up, didn’t 1?” 

For the moment Felicity forgot the 
resentment that had flared a moment be- 
fore in her bosom against this husband 
with so much personality and so little 
steadfastness. The prime instinct of 
mountain blood is a cohesion to family 
which obliterates inner dissensions at 
the first whisper of outside attack. 

“A policeman,’ she whispered. 
“What can he want with you, Dawes?” 

The man turned and his white teeth 
flashed in an unconcerned smile. 

“He hasn’t confided in me yet, but do 
I look like a harried and hunted man?” 
he inquired airily. ‘The dicks haven't 
got anything on me, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

There was a heavier rapping then and 
the door opened on a uniformed officer, 
who announced with admirable brevity: 

“Inspector Crandall wants to see you 
down at headquarters.” 

“Right-o! What does he want?” 
asked Dawes. 

“Ask him when you get there. It’s 
not me he sent for, and it’s not me he’s 
tellin’. He said to ask you to get down 
as soon as you can. So step on it, 
fella.” 

As the officer turned to stamp down 
the creaking stairs, Felicity again made 
anxious inquiry. 

“What on earth 
Dawes ?” 

“Once more I remind you that I 
haven’t been told yet.” Then amiably 
her husband smiled at her. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I had supper with Crandall 
the night Mahaffey was killed. He’s a 
personal friend of mine.” 


can he 


want, | 
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“You sent for me, inspector,” said 
Fleetweli a half hour later as he stood 
in Crandall’s office, with his hat tilted at 
a somewhat rakish angle and his eyes 
smilingly self-possessed. 

Crandall nodded and took the pipe 
from between his teeth. 

“The other night when I met you, I 
commented that you seemed to know 
your Broadway, Mr. Fleetwell.” 

“TI can find my way about when the 
lights are on.” 


“That’s often enough.” Cranda!l 
spoke dryly. “What I’m after is in- 
formation. I want to know if you can 


identify the man who was shot in his 
car on Sixth Avenue yesterday.” 

“T haven’t seen him.” 

“No. I want you to go to the morgue 
with me now.” 

Dawes nodded. “It’s my idea of no 
place to go before breakfast; but I’m 
at your service. Let’s go.” 

A half hour later Crandall, Muir, and 
the actor turned away from a door over 
which stretched a sign bearing the 
legend: “Mose Sapinsky, Mortician.” 

Dawes was shaking his head. 

“T never met him to know him. I 
couldn’t swear I’d ever seen him in my 
life—and yet I’ve got the feeling of re- 
membering that face. It seems to me 
I saw it somewhere—and not so long 
ago.” 


Crandall and Muir found Smith 
awaiting them at Centre Street on their 
return and the three went together into 
the office. 

Crandall reached for his pipe when 
he had closed the door and the lawyer 
stood with back to the window as he 
began speaking. 

“The district attorney sent for me 
yesterday and again this morning,” he 
said. “I don’t yet quite know why. He 
already knew all I had to tell him, and 
he had nothing new to confide in me.” 

. The inspector nodded. “I suppose he 
paid his compliments to the police?” 
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“He said the department had given 
him nothing to get his teeth into as 
yeto: 

“This department has very little to 
get its own teeth into—as yet. But 
how about his own staff? Have they 
evolved any theory which has escaped 
our less gifted senses?” 

Smith smiled faintly in negation. 

“He mentioned some things which he 
thought might have been accomplished 
by this time and made the somewhat 
obvious comment that they had not been 
accomplished.” 

Crandall puffed contemplatively on 
his pipe. 

“T wonder if I can guess them,” he 
mused. “Did he suggest that we might 
have been able to follow Mahaffey’s 
movements more accurately ?” 

“Yes. That was his first complaint.” 

“In other words, every operative 
working on a case should have other 
operatives working on him—just as 
fleas have other fleas to bite em.” The 
observation was dryly made. “Unfor- 
tunately we lack the man power for 
that. Then did he also suggest that we 
should know who the young woman was 
whose car was the cause of the traffic 
jam?” 

“You are following his trend very 
accurately—almost step by step.” 

“T’m only treading the beaten path 
of the obvious,” commented the inspec- 
tor. “It seems fashionable to assume 
that the police have neglected the rudi- 
ments. I’ve had Schneider before me 
and talked to him pretty straight. He 
failed to get the license number of the 
young woman’s car, because he was in- 
terrupted before he reached that point, 
and rushed off in pursuit of bigger 
game.” 

“Do you assume,” asked Smith, “that 
the girl was actually implicated ?” 

“You have to assume everything long 
enough to consider its possibilities. It’s 
quite apparent that for the success of 
the murder plan and the get-away of the 
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killer, a traffic jam was essential. She 
afforded it.” 

“As to Mahaffey: ” 

“As to Mahaffey, I have been work- 
ing every lead I could think of from 
the first. I know his routine but it 
seems he was doing some free-lancing 
on his own that evening; and he dis- 
appeared from view only to reappear, 
dead. Of course he gave you no intima- 
tion of any plans he had. - We’ve been 
over all that.” ; 

“Quite correct. Yet that’s why I 
made an appointment with you this 
morning. Mahaffey conveyed a distinct 
impression, and that impression has 
been growing on me since, that he hoped 
by the next day to have gotten hold of 
something quite definite. As a matter 
of fact, I was a little miffed at his 
seeming unwillingness to confide in me 
more fully as to his own ideas—what- 
ever they were.” 

Crandall shook his head and sent out 
a cloud of smoke. 

“Whatever was on his mind was still 
tentative, probably nebulous, when we 
saw him last. He might have held back 
something in his talk with you, but if 
it had been tangible at all, he would 
have told me.” 

“By the way,” suggested Smith, “the 
district attorney did tell me one thing 
which I see no reason to withhold from 
you. He seemed dissatisfied with Lieu- 
tenant Rossi. He even intimated that 
he thought the commissioner might ad- 
vantageously shift him to a less im- 
portant precinct.” 

Again Crandall nodded and sent out 
smoke. 

“Rossi would be a logical goat,” he 
reflected, “because he is in command 
at the district station most directly con- 
cerned, and because he has brought in 
no results. But in greater or lesser de- 
gree the same thing applies to all of us. 
Possibly we shall move faster when 
we've heard from Chicago and other 
towns. The unknown man’s photo- 
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graph and finger prints, taken after 
death, have been broadcast, of course.” 

After a moment’s pause, the inspec- 
tor looked up. “Between ourselves,” he 
admitted, “the commissioner has thought 
of transferring Rossi to an outlying 
district. Perhaps a keener man is 
needed to deal with tenderloin condi- 
tions. And possibly Rossi has been 
there too long; a man is apt to grow 
a little lax. Yet he’s not a fool, and he 
knows that part of town. You can see 
now how, when a thing like this gets 
stirred up, the hue and cry is all for 
swapping horses in midstream. And 
that’s not so good.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO SMITH. 


R. BRATCHELL,” said Smith as 

he rose to leave the inspector’s 
office, “T’m afraid the matters you came 
here for are doomed to interruption. 
We must ask you to mark time for a 
while—or if you can’t afford that de- 
lay, you might go home and come back 
to us later on.” 

Muir answered thoughtfully: 

“T’m in no tormentin’ haste, Mr. 
Smith; but yet I don’t want to tarry 
on here at your expense needlessly. 
Only: u 

“Only what, Bratchell ?” 

The hillsman’s eyes were sober. 

“Only it might be heedful for me 
to get through with whatever I’ve un- 
dertaken here before I leave. 

“You’ve seen what sometimes hap- 
pens to marked men, and I’ve been 
marked down myself, you know. Once 
I go home I might not contrive to get 
back.” 

Under the high pressure of more im- 
mediate violences, Smith had forgotten 
that. Now he answered in a voice 
which was calculatedly matter of fact. 
“Naturally I’d rather have you stay on, 
if you are willing to do so.” 

“T’ve a notion to run up for a little 
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chat with Rossi,” Crandall told Muir 
when the lawyer had gone. “You 
haven’t seen a district police station yet. 
You might as well come with me.” 

At the station house in the Forties 
Muir followed his guide through the 
desk sergeant’s room, past the cell- 
block and into the lieutenant’s office, 
where Rossi swung himself around in a 
swivel chair and nodded his head. He 
was a dark man with handsome and 
strongly blocked features. Immediately 
the two police officers began thrashing 
over their joint problem from this and 
that angle of conjecture. 

“This business hits me hard,” Rossi 
said morosely at the end. “I’ve got a 
good district here and every lieut in the 
department wants to ease himself into 
it. Unless I turn something up pretty 
soon, I’ll just about be getting shipped 
out to some dump around Far Rock- 
away.” He sighed despondently, and 
added: “I wish we could locate that 
dame that threw her pile of junk into 
the traffic.” 

“The detective bureau isn’t showing 
up too brilliantly, either,” Crandall ad- 
mitted. “I’m stabbing at long-shot 
chances myself. I took a man named 
Dawes Fleetwell over to look at the dead 
man this morning. He tells me he 
knows you.” 

Rossi nodded abstractedly. “Did he 
help you any? He's a sharp lad with 
a keen eye in his head. No, he couldn’t 
identify? Well, as far as that goes, no 
one seems able to. Looks like this guy 
just came to New York out of nowhere 
to die on our hands.” He drummed 
nervously with his fingers on his desk 
top. 

“Fleetwell,” he commented after a 
moment, “drops in here now and then. 
I met him first when he was doing fancy 
shooting stuff at the police picnic. I 
might have thought to try and have him 
identify this body myself; but I didn’t.” 

“He’s as down in the mouth and as 
up in the air as the rest of us,” was 
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Crandall’s observation on his colleagues 
as the two left the station house. Anda 
few minutes later Muir separated from 
the inspector and went his own way. 

He planned to drop into Smith’s office 
again late in the afternoon and inquire 
if he were needed in his new role of 
liaison officer between upper Fifth 
Avenue and Centre Street, and mean- 
while he went back to his hotel for a 
bath and a half hour in the airy room 
whose windows gave off over Jefferson 
Market Court and Greenwich Avenue. 

There was a letter in his box post- 
marked Peril Town, and he recognized 
the handwriting of Judge Cullom, who 
had presided over the Featherstone trial. 
The judge wrote: 


There has been a good bit of talk about 
you. I thought I had better let you have the 
news in advance, so that you might be fore- 
warned against your home-coming. The 
gossip runs that you'll get what Fosdick 
got. I don’t want to seem an alarmist, and 
I know that you aren’t easy to scare, but I 
also know that in our mountain parts, such 
threats aren’t always empty. 

The Featherstones assumed that you would 
prosecute with a half-hearted formality and 
eschew actual vigor. As a matter of fact, 
you gave them a double-fisted fight from 
start to finish. Now they are visiting their 
undiluted hatred-on you; and they are good 
haters. 

The talk goes that Red Bill is already ex- 
erting strong influences looking toward a 
pardon, and that his declared intention when, 
and if he gets out, is to kill you. But besides 
that, it’s currently rumored that his kinsmen 
won't bide their time even that long. 

You are a young man with a hopeful fu- 
ture, and I have written, thus lengthily be- 
cause all the distractions of your visit to the 
great city—which I have never seen and 
suppose now I shall never see—might dim 
your sense of jeopardy and cause you to relax 
your vigilance. Don’t do it. Be on your 
guard and be armed. 


Muir thrust the letter into his pocket 
and began stripping for his bath. An 
hour and a half later he turned into 
the office building on upper Fifth 
Avenue, and there, standing near the 
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directory board, he saw Dawes Fleet- 
well with a banjo case in his hand. 

Muir’s eyes met those of his old en- 
emy coolly, and with a curt nod he 
started toward an express elevator 
which stood open. But Dawes raised a 
detaining hand and smiled. 

“We meet again,” he commented ami- 
ably, “and we are probably the only two 
men from our neck of the woods among 
these millions of people. Do you know 
somebody in this building?” 

“Smith & Welligan have their offices 
here,’ Muir told him briefly. “I’m in 
and out right often.” 

“T see; and soam I.” Dawes pointed 
to the directory board and indicated a 
name with an outstretched forefinger: 
“Heimstein & Brophy, Theatrical Book- 
ings, 301-305.” 

“That's one of the best-known agen- 
cies in town,” he announced airily. 
“I’m dealing through them with promi- 
nent vaudeville people as to my next 
engagement. By the way, I know where 
we might get a drink, if eZ 

“T’m  obleeged,” declined Muir 
shortly, “but I reckon I can’t hardly 
spare the time.” And turning into an 
elevator, he was whisked upward. 

Miss Cary said: “I think Mr. Smith 
is on the phone. Please wait a mo- 
ment.” Then she went to the office 
door and, coming back, motioned him 
in. 

Smith was sitting at his desk and he 
looked up to speak quickly. 

“Ym glad you happened in, 
chell.” 

The lawyer’s lean face was kindled 
with a freshly stirred interest. “I want 
you to get in touch with Crandall later 
on. I’ve just had an extraordinary mes- 
sage. A woman’s voice has made an 
appointment with me over the phone 
for to-night. TI don’t know who it is 
except that she says I may know her as 
Mary Doe, which isn’t her name. She 
volunteers to give me what she says is 
vital information.” 


Brat- 
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Muir’s eyes narrowed. 

“T reckon you don’t need advice from 
me, Mr. Smith; but I’m a sort of a 
criminal lawyer, and until here of late 
you haven’t dealt much with murderers. 
You’d better not see people you don’t 
know just now without having a wit- 
ness along. And a bodyguard would 
be better still.” 

The attorney smiled. 

“This mysterious person makes her 
own terms. She is coming to my house 
on Long Island to-night and says she’s 
coming alone. She insists that she will 
not speak to any one else, and: not even 
to me unless it’s in strict privacy.” 

“Just the same ” began Muir; but 
the alderman broke in on his protest: 

“Now, Bratchell, listen closely and 
repeat what I tell you to Crandall some 
time this evening. It’s just possible that 
I’m getting something valuable here. It 
seems quite certain that whoever talked 
to me is laboring under tense emotional 
strain. The woman is frightened and 
won't keep the appointment. if I don’t 
accept her condition of the utmost se- 
crecy. I can’t afford to ignore any 
volunteer informer.” 

Muir nodded and listened as Smith 
continued : 

“She began with the announcement: 

“You don’t know me, but I must 
talk to you alone.’ 

“T said: 

“What about and when—and why 
the profound secrecy?’ 

“She replied: 

“About things you are vitally inter- 
ested in. I know that both the matters 
you are investigating were attended to 
by the same. person. Does that mean 
anything to you?’ ” 

The lawyer paused in his recital, then 
went rapidly on: 

“T answered her: 

““Tt may mean a great deal to me, if 
we're thinking of the same matters. 
Can I see you immediately at my office ?” 

“Her reply was almost gasped: 
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“No, not now—and certainly not 
there. I tell you I’m taking a terribie 
chance as it is. I can’t explain. You 
mustn’t keep me here asking questions. 
You’ve got to trust me or I can’t talk 
to you at all.’ 

“Then I tried to calm her by inquir- 
ing quietly: 


“What is your suggestion? And 
she said: 
“‘T know where you live. I will 


come to your house some time to-night. 
It will be near midnight and.I will be 
alone. I’m a woman. I can’t hurt you 
and I can help you. It’s that or noth- 
ing.’ ” 

“Was that all?” inquired Muir. And 
the older lawyer nodded: 

“That’s all, except that she hung up. 
I haven’t time to consult with Crandall 
now. I have an appointment that [ 
can’t break, even for this business. If 
Crandall can come here to-morrow 
morning at nine thirty, it will expedite 
matters.” 

For the first time since he had been 
thrown into contact with metropolitan 
police affairs, Muir Bratchell failed to 
establish ready touch with the inspec- 
tor. Crandall could usually be reached 
through headquarters, but to-night he 
was on the move and Muir was told 
that he must either talk with some one 
else on Centre Street, or wait—perhaps 
until midnight. The Kentuckian left 
his telephone number and went back to 
his hotel with what patience he could 
muster. Familiar enough with threats 
of violence, he was _ nonetheless 
strangely disturbed. He felt unaccus- 
tomed forebodings, and found it diffi- 
cult to keep his attention fixed on his 
newspaper as he listened expectantly for 
the telephone. 

It was well after midnight when the 
bell jingled and Crandall’s voice came 
from the hotel lobby with the terse an- 
nouncement that he was on his way up. 

The inspector’s manner was as bal- 
anced and unperturbed as usual as he 
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nodded in the door, but he came to the 
point without preamble. 

“They told me you were anxious to 
talk to me and that it couldn’t be re- 
layed. What is it?” 

Faithfully and almost verbatim Brat- 
chell gave him the conversation that had 
taken place between the lawyer and him- 
self, while his visitor listened without 
interruption and with a grave attention. 

When the recital came to its end, 
Crandall nodded and his lips were 
straight, but he spoke without apparent 
apprehension as he stood by the window 
loading his pipe. : 

“No good fretting over his not con- 
sulting me,” he declared. “I suppose 
he had to accept the woman’s terms or 
lose the chance for a parley, but I’m 
not a damn bit pleased over having to 
wait until to-morrow to hear from him. 
Time’s valuable just now. May I use 
your phone?” 

He called Smith’s home on Long 
Island and stood waiting during what 
seemed to Muir a tediously protracted 
delay. 

“That you, Mr. Smith? Crandall 
speaking,” snapped the inspector when 
at length his connection had been es- 
tablished. “I’ve just talked with Brat- 
chell.. Been out of town. Did it come 
off? Did you get anything ?” 

Again the mountain lawyer waited, 
and then he heard Crandall laugh 
shortly. 

“No, naturally you can’t—not over 
the phone. But I can come out. Hours 
can’t be squandered. They count!” 

There was another silence and Muir 
conjectured from the exasperation on 
the detective’s face that he was listen- 
ing in a spirit of disagreement. 

At length he jerked his head. 

“Very well,” he conceded brusquely ; 
“have it your own way. Of course if 
you've given your word, I have to stand 
by it, I suppose. But this is final. I’m 
sending a man out to your place. He 
won't ask any questions but he'll stand 
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by and be responsible to me for your 
safety until you leave your house to- 
morrow—and until you reach your 
office. I'll see you myself at nine thirty 
in the morning.” 

Crandall hung up and turned away 
from the phone with a philosophic 
shrug. 

“I didn’t get much out of him,” he 
told Muir. “Naturally he can’t talk 
over the wire, but he seems confident 
that at last we’ve got a warm trail to 
follow. To-morrow should tell the 
story of how much it means.” 


The young attorney was at head- 
quarters early the next morning. Cran- 
dall looked up from a sheaf of report 
forms and offered terse information. 

“T’ve had a ring from my man. 
Smith came to town safely. My opera- 
tive left him in his own reception room 
and is on the way downtown now. We 
won't wait for him, though. We'll run 
along up there at once and listen to 
Smith’s story at first-hand. I hope it’s 
not a dud.” 

When the two men started north it 
was in a police car driven by a uni- 
formed man and the traffic opened for 
it as it swung under the Arch and into 
the Avenue. In a few minutes it had 
drawn to the curb at the front of the 
Delaware Building and Crandall nodded 
with satisfaction as he glanced at his 
watch. He was some minutes ahead of 
his appointment. 

In the reception room Miss Cary 
looked up from her desk and smiled. 

“Mr. Smith left word for me to send 
you.in as soon as you came,” she said. 
“He’s been here a half hour.” 

Crandall nodded as she rose from her 
chair, then asked casually, “Has Mr. 
Smith seen any one else, since he ar- 
rived?” 

The young woman whose position 
here was one of confidence, paused and 
shook her head. 

“No—except for the man who drov2 
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in with him. Mr. Smith called me in to 
take some dictation about twenty min- 
utes ago, but when I had gotten my 
notebook ready, he shook his head and 
smiled. ‘After all,’ he said, ‘I guess I’d 
better give this to Crandall orally be- 
fore I confide it even to you, Miss 
Cary.’ The way he said it to me made 
me feel that it was something exciting 
—though he never shows excitement.” 

“Thank you. We'll go in.” The in- 
spector moved forward as though he, 
too, were urged by an excitement which 
he did not wish to show. 

The young woman laid her hand on 
the knob of the private office; but as 
she did so, her telephone jangled and 
Crandall stepped to the threshold him- 
self, waving her back to the instrument. 
~ Muir entered at his heels, and with a 
quick gesture Crandall motioned him 
aside and closed the door softly. 

The two men had to step sharply 
aside to avoid the body that lay on the 
floor. It lay on its back with a look of 
surprise on the lean and urbane face 
which had not yet fully been drained of 
the color of life, yet it lay as still as it 
would ever lie, and through the light- 
gray waistcoat, where the coat fell back, 
was a small puncture, not powder- 
burned, but moist with blood from the 
heart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN IMPOSSIBLE CRIME. 


EITHER of the two men who had 

entered the room and closed the 
door behind them were new to the view 
of death nor given to emotional out- 
bursts. For a long moment neither of 
them spoke or moved. 

Muir raised eyes that had narrowed 
and kindled with a hard light and stood 
with them fixed on the face of his com- 
panion. Crandall, for his part, wore a 
noncommittal expression, which, after 
the first moment of shocked amazement, 
had settled into one of studious concen- 
tration. 
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The inspector’s glance ranged studi- 
ously, going first to the broad window— 
with its lower sash raised, as it usually 
was on these bright days of Indian sum- 
mer warmth. He noted the exact posi- 
tion of the body, lying near the door 
which opened into the reception room 
and gave the only entrance to the inner 
office. He studied the interior hastily, 
yet with a comprehensive minuteness, 
making note of its entire orderliness— 
an orderliness undisturbed by any indi- 
cation of excitement or struggle. Then, 
as if treading among eggshells, he 
moved to the window and looked out. 

The court below, ending on a roof 
two stories high and completely in- 
closed, was empty. There was no cor- 
nice or support along the outer wall by 
which entry or exit through the window 
was a possibility. Many of the other 
visible windows stood open, like this 
one. Through some could be seen the 
figures of girls seated at typewriter 
tables. Across the way a white-jacketed 
man was leaning over a dentist’s chair, 
but nowhere, in the many thumb-nail 
glimpses of busy life, was any note of 
distracted attention, any indication of a 
man or woman who had been startled 
by the sound of gunfire. 

On a mahogany stand at one corner 
of the room hung the hat and stick of 
the dead lawyer. On his desk was his 
opened brief case and the papers which 
had evidently been taken from it and 
placed methodically on the glass cover- 
ing of the flat-topped desk. 

Neither Crandall nor his companion 
had need to question whether or not any 
guttering spark of life still lingered in 
the quiet body on the floor. Each of 
them had known contact with death in 
its sudden aspects before and could 
recognize its stamp and seal. 

Yet now, since such formalities can- 
not be long omitted, Crandall knelt and 
bent his ear to the punctured breast. 
From his pocket he took a small mirror 
and held it close to the lips. Muir, 
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standing a step away, was conscious of 
the industrious clatter of typewriter 
keys from the reception room, where 
Miss Cary had her desk. 

The inspector rose to his feet again 
and swept his eyes about the place in 
a summary of scrutiny, then in a low 
voice which was grimly level, he spoke 
for the first time: 

“Tt looks to me as if his visitor told 
him something—last night.” 

Muir nodded in silence. Now Cran- 
dall’s hand was on the knob of the 
door, and he swung it open, his face 
schooled into routine composure. 

The inspector stepped out with Muir 
following him as the door closed silently 
behind them. For all his haste Cran- 
dall stood for a space unannounced, stu- 
diously looking down from his height 
of six feet. The Kentuckian was quick 
to school his own features into a like 
effacement of any betrayal, and his eyes 
fell on the slim girl whose deft fingers 
were rapidly playing on the type keys. 
She had not yet seen them, and her 
face was in profile. Muir had thought 
of her heretofore impersonally, as effi- 
cient and agreeable of manner. Now he 
realized that she was also pretty and 
freshly young. 

As Crandall’s voice came calmly, the 
girl glanced up from her shorthand 
notes, a smile on her lips which for- 
bore from any question and yet which 
indicated a hopefulness that she was to 
hear something of what had been dis- 
cussed inside. 

“One question or two that you can 
answer as well as any one else, Miss 
Cary,” said Crandall, in a conversational 
tone. ‘Who opens this suite in the 
mornings? Who gets here first?” 

“T usually do. I come about nine and 
others of the staff soon after.” 

“And this morning?” 

“T was the first this morning. I was 
a little earlier than usual because Mr. 
Smith said he would be here about 
nine.” 
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“And the other members of the office 
force?” 

“Mr. Smithers phoned that he was 
working on some outside business and 
wouldn’t be in until late, and Mr. 
Crosby was going to court in the Bronx. 
They haven’t come in yet.” 

“And Mr. Welligan?” 

“He usually gets in about ten, but to- 
day he’ll be late.” 

Crandall nodded. 

“Then from the time you opened the 
office until we came u 

“No one has come in except Mr. 
Smith himself, and the detective, who 
went out again at once.” 

“And with these exceptions, you have 
been here alone?” 

She nodded, and her eyes grew a 
shade more serious as it occurred to her 
that the line of questioning was taking 
an unexpected trend. 

“Could any one have passed through 
this reception room without your see- 
ing them?” 

“No, I’m sure no one has passed 
through. No one ever goes in without 
being announced.” 

“But even furtivel 

The shake of her head was definite. 

“No,” she said positively. ‘Not fur- 
tively or otherwise.” Then her tone 
became anxious. “Why—has anything 
hap——” 

Crandall came a step forward and 
his features let slip the mask of studied 
composure to become deeply sober. 

“You’ve got to hold yourself together 
now, girl,” he told her. ‘“You’ve got 
to brace yourself for a shock and take 
it standing.” His head jerked toward 
the door he had just closed. 

Her throat contracted in a gulp and 
the color ran out of her cheeks. 

“You mean ”” she gasped. 

The inspector nodded his head slowly. 

“He’s been murdered—in there—in 
the last half hour.” 

Olivia Cary came to her feet slowly 
with dilating pupils, and for a moment 
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Muir thought she would fall. He 
stepped forward, but already Crandall’s 
hand was under her elbow. 

“It’s a smashing jolt,” he said quietly, 
“but you’ve got to hold on tight. We 
need your help.” 

“But—but—it isn’t possible!” 

“Impossible things appear to be hap- 
pening.” 

Again the slender throat was spas- 
modically convulsed. The girl’s face 
was paper white and her voice was a 
whisper. 

“T tell you it’s impossible. 
was no one here but me.” 

“And yet,” the inspector reminded 
her, “he’s in there—and he’s dead.” 

It was the sequence of the words 
which struck Muir with a shock of sur- 
prise and misery. Crandall could not 
mean to accuse this girl. His whole 
manner belied such an attitude, and yet 
what he had just said, following on 
what she had just said, seemed to raise 
an ugly implication. And as though 
that implication were dawning on her, 
too, Olivia Cary: gave back as from a 
blow. 

She spoke slowly and faintly, as if 
through the distortion of nightmare. 

“Do you mean that I—that I 
But it’s all too horrible! He was so 
fine.” 

“You know I don’t suspect you any 
more than I suspect myself,” Crandall 
assured her evenly. “But here we are, 
the three of us, and we are the only 
human beings who seem to have had 
access to him. Technically, I suppose, 
we might all be under suspicion, as far 
as that goes. Just now there's plenty 
to be done, and we need you to help 
us. You'll do it, too. Your attitude 
shows that. Even under these shocking 
circumstances your thought was for 
him.” 

The girl straightened resolutely. 

“Yes,” she answered in a_ tight- 
throated voice, “I'll do my best. Give 
“me your orders.” 


There 
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“Ring these numbers. They are the 
coroner’s examiner, the district police 
station, and my office. Have Lieutenant 
Rossi come himself from the station, 
and when you get headquarters, have 
them send Deputy Inspector Carrol.” 

“And”—she had taken up the instru- 
ment—‘‘and his family?” 

“They'll have to know soon enough. 
Get those others first—and Mr. Welli- 
gan. Wait! Here he is now.” 


Welligan was a large and powerful 
man with a full face and iron-gray hair. 
Now of the little group in the room, 
where the body lay, he alone seemed 
prostrated and distrait as he walked the 
floor under the stress of his violent 
nerve shock. 

“The bullet,” announced the coroner’s 
examiner crisply and decisively, ‘‘en- 
tered from the front, penetrated the 
heart, ranging slightly downward, as 
though the victim were seated and his 
assailant standing. It penetrated the 
chest cavity and came through. It was 
just inside the coat at the back.” 

“And that bullet,” said Crandall, tak- 
ing it from the hand of the physician, 
“is from an automatic pistol—a nickel- 
jacketed bullet.” 

“Whatever it was fired from,” the 
coroner’s representative told them deci- 
sively, “it was immediately. fatal.” 

“That shot,’ volunteered Lieutenant 
Rossi helpfully, “wasn’t fired close 
enough to leave a powder burn—so it 
wasn’t suicide. And no one heard it, 
with windows open all around. That 
means a silencer, of course.” 

Welligan halted in his distracted pac- 
ing. 

“My God, men!” he exclaimed des- 
perately, ‘what difference does it make 
whether a silencer was used or whether 
the bullet was fired from a pistol? The 
pistol didn’t fire itself, did it? How 
did the murderer get in here? How 
did he get out? Those are the ques- 
tions.” 
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“Tt makes a material difference,” 
Crandall reminded him quietly. “If it 
had been a rifle, for instance, it might 
conceivably have been fired from across 
the court, but no pistol would be likely 
to carry that distance with such killing 
accuracy. If it was a pistol, it elimi- 
nates any idea of the murderer having 
been outside this room, and this is un- 
deniably a pistol bullet. Don’t you 
agree, Bratchell?” 

Muir looked at the thing and nodded 
his head. 

“It’s the bullet of a pistol-gun,” he 
said—‘‘a .38 automatic.” 

“Deputy Inspector Carrol is checking 
up on the other offices in the building,” 
Crandall told them. ‘For the moment 
we can leave that to him. We know 
meanwhile, that Smith talked to some 
one last night—a woman. The family 
must be notified at once. Welligas, 
you’d better do that now. We must 
thrash out every detail of what hap- 
pened at his house last night.” 

“My God, what a pity!” groaned the 
distracted partner. 

“One thing’s as sure as hell. Some 
one came in here and killed a man and 
went out—and the only way lies 
through that reception room.” Rossi 
faced the group, speaking doggedly. “It 
ain’t a nice thing to bring up, but there’s 
a girl there that was there all the time.”’ 

Welligan had sunk dejectedly into a 
chair at the desk and thrust out his hand 
for the phone. Now he straightened 
and his face became belligerent. 

“T can answer for that girl,’ he broke 
out angrily. “You might as well sus- 
pect me. Olivia Cary’s a niece of mine. 
She’s a college girl, and as fine as gold.” 

“All right. I ain’t denying that she’s 
kin to you and a nice girl; but she was 
there, wasn’t she?” demanded Rossi. 
“We can’t blink that away.” 

“As far as that goes,” Crandall put 
in calmly, “Mr. Bratchell and myself 
came in here, too, before his death had 
been otherwise discovered. It’s phys- 
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ically possible that we killed Smith. But 
we didn’t.” 

“Well, I ask you”—Rossi swept his 
eyes around the room and gestured with 
his spread palms—‘“Here’s a room that 
has one door. Here’s a dead man, shot 
with a pistol—and that means close 
range. Here’s——” 

“So far,” interrupted Crandall dryly, 
“you're only recapitulating mysteries. 
We have plenty of them already.” 

The precinct police commander 
nodded moodily, then a faint flash of 
hope glimmered in his eyes. 

“Say, Crandall,” he announced, “this 
fellow Fleetwell knows guns. I'd like 
to have him take a look at that slug.” 

Crandall nodded: 

“By all means,” he said. “Use any- 
body you want and any way you want; 
we aren’t turning down any help. But 
we already agree it’s a pistol bullet. 
What more can he tell you?” 


Sylvia Smith was pale and nerve- 
tense but courageously self-controlled 
when Crandall and Rossi visited her at 
the house on Long Island that after- 
noon; but Welligan moved nervously 
about, unable to remain quietly seated. 

“Yes, I know these questions have to 
be answered,” she said. ‘‘Maybe it’s as 
easy to take them up now as later.” 

“Mr. Welligan tells me your mother 
is abroad, Miss Smith,” began the in- 
spector. 

The girl bowed her affirmation. 

“Did your father indicate to you that 
he expected an interview of more thar 
usual importance last night?” 

“No, father didn’t enlarge on the im- 
portance. He spoke of an appointment. 
He said that he was to talk with some 
one—a woman whom he had promised 
to see alone.” 

“Miss Smith, it is vitally important 
for us to find out who that woman was. 
Please tell us in your own way every- 
thing that you can about last night.” 

“T’ll try, but I’m afraid I can’t help 
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you much. Father dined in town and I 
had dinner with friends at the Country 
Club. When I came in about eleven he 
was here and he mentioned to me that 
he was waiting to talk to this woman 
about some evidence in a legal matter. 
He said she would come late.” 

“Did you see her when she came?” 

“No. Father and I chatted for a half 
hour or so and then I went up to my 
room. He said he had promised this 
visitor that she could see him entirely 
alone and that he had let the servants 
go to bed.” 

“T see. And did you know when this 
person came and went?” 

“T had undressed and was reading in 
bed when I heard a car come into the 
driveway and stop. Its brakes 
screeched. Then the bell rang and the 
door closed.” 

“How long did the interview last?” 

“About an hour. I was still reading 
when the door closed and I heard the 
car start again. A few minutes later 
father came up the stairs.” 

“And that is all you know?” 

“That’s all I know except that some 
time later, perhaps an hour after that, 
the telephone rang. It startled me a 
little because it was so late. I started 
out into the hall; there’s an extension 
there. But father had already gotten 
to the phone, so I went back.” 

Crandall nodded. 

“T was talking to your father on the 
wire. Then it would seem that no one 
here, except your father himself, saw 
or could recognize the woman.” 

The daughter shook her head. 

“No. Father stopped at my door 
after he’d spoken to you and told me 
that a man was coming out from head- 
quarters and that he would spend the 
night. He said he’d let this man in 
and look after him. Of course I met 
him at breakfast, but nothing was said 
about the woman, and he and father 
drove away together.” 

“Tt has seemed a little strange to us,” 
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Crandall told her, “that your father 
brought to town no written note or 
memorandum of his interview last night. 
Do you know whether he left anything 
of the sort here?” 

“Not unless it’s in his safe. 
Welligan knows the combination.” 

Under the partner’s touch the dial 
turned and the tumblers obeyed ; but the 
safe held nothing that helped them. 


Mr. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN AUTOMATIC PISTOL. 


| CAME in this morning,” Muir told 

Crandall at headquarters, “because 
Mr. Welligan asked me to keep in touch 
with you as his associate. He says this 
matter touches him so nigh that he 
doesn’t feel efficient.” 

“Good enough, Bratchell,’”’ com- 
mented the inspector briefly. ‘‘That ar- 
rangement suits me. This morning I’ve 
got to step on the gas, but I'll bring 
you up to date since last night. That 
won’t take long. Rossi has just called 
and asked me to meet him at Smith’s 
office. I’ll sum up as we go along.” 

Seated in the police car before which 
the traffic opened as the Dead Sea was 
sundered for the children of Israel, the 
inspector talked rapidly. 

“To go back for a moment from 
Smith to the unknown man, he’s been 
lying at the morgue now since Tuesday, 
and we know as little of his identity as 
we did at first. No one has claimed his 
body for burial. No one has put in a 
claim for the jewelry he wore—worth 
about a thousand dollars—or the roll of 
bills that came close to another thou- 
sand. We have telegraphed his descrip- 
tion to the principal police headquarters 
in this country, Canada, and Mexico. 
We have already heard from the near- 
by cities and at none of them is this maa 
indexed. Several people saw Mahaffey 
after we did, but all of them within an 
hour or so. He dropped into the sta- 
tion house and talked to Rossi, but the 
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lieutenant says he gave him no hint of 
anything material. The margin of his 
movements after that remains as blank 
as ever. 

“That brings us up to Smith, the third 
of our almost daily murders.” 

“Yes. What about him?” 

“Nothing new. The work there has 
been chiefly checking up. More exhaus- 
tive medical examinations only confirm 
what you heard the coroner’s examiner 
say yesterday morning. A close search 
and study of the premises leave us 
where the preliminary examination did 
yesterday. A fine-tooth combing of that 
office building accounts for every office 
on all sides of the court from which he 
might have been seen and shot by light 
artillery. Every one was either occu- 
pied at the time by unimpeachable ten- 
ants or locked and accessible only to an 
equally unassailable superintendent.” 

“Lieutenant Rossi,” suggested Muir 
disgustedly, “kept hintin’ about Miss 
Cary. I call that damn folly.” 

Crandall nodded. “So far as I’m 
concerned, she’s out, which brings us to 
the alternative. In spite of her cer- 
tainty to the contrary, some one may 
have slipped by her and slipped out 
again unseen. When you and I came 
out of that room I tested her in a fash- 
ion. She didn’t know we had come 
through the door until I spoke.” 

“What does Rossi want up there this 
morning?” inquired Muir. 

Crandall shrugged. 

“Rossi is rather frantic. He sees 
himself sneezing in the sack if he 
doesn’t turn a trick and turn it quick. 
Whatever he wants, is apt to be some- 
thing dumb and ineffective. Cops are 
like pugs. Get one mad and excited and 
you’ve got him licked.” 

In Smith’s private office Rossi was 
waiting impatiently and with him was 
Dawes Fleetwell. The actor presented 
as debonair a bearing as usual and he 
smiled amiably on the two new ar- 
rivals. 
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“When I told you to call on me if I 
could help,” he said self-importantly to 
Crandall, “I didn’t flatter myself that 
the summons would come so soon.” 

The inspector did not smile in re- 
turn, and he threw back his response 
with deliberate curtness. 

“JT didn’t send for you.” 

“But your colleague did. Lieutenant 
Rossi thought I might qualify as an ex- 
pert on firearms.” 

“All right, that’s: his privilege. What 
did you want, Rossi?” 

“I wanted you to be with us while I 
asked Fleetwell some questions on the 
ground.” 

“Very well, I’m here, but make it 
snappy.” 

Dawes was sitting on the edge of 
Smith’s desk, swinging his Mallaca 
stick, and his handsome face wore the 
slightly bored indulgence of a scientist 
who waits while the law wrangles. Now 
he spoke urbanely. 

“It’s my strong impression that all 
these killings were done by the same 
gunman.” 

“That,” said Crandall dryly, “is a 
hypothesis that has suggested itself from 
the first; and at best it’s a mere guess.” 

“Tt may be a good guess,” insisted 
Dawes. “I know guns and I’ve studied 
gunmen in order to analyze their use 
of firearms. The gang killer always 
uses a pistol—usually an automatic. 
Generally he doesn’t shoot once only 
but empties his gun. Still there are 
gang murders on record where only one 
shot was fired.” 

“Say,” Crandall drawled his response 
inhospitably, “are you trying to teach 
me the alphabet, Fleetwell? We knew 
all that before you were born.” 

But Dawes was in nowise discon- 
certed. He shrugged indifferently. “I 
might have cut out the foreword,” he 
smiled. ‘Of course you didn’t need it. 
Nonetheless all these men have been 
shot with automatic pistols of the same 
caliber, and two of them were shot sev- 
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eral times. Another trick of the gang 
killer is that he usually throws his gun 
away after the job. That’s where he’s 
different from a mountaineer. Down 
home a man can’t afford to do that.” 

Crandall’s expression had become a 
shade less hostile and he nodded his 
head with a germ of interest. 

“Whoever pulled the job at Thirty- 
ninth Street did just that. He tossed 
his pistol into the dead man’s car.” 

Dawes nodded. 

“It may or may not have been the 
same gun that bumped off Mahaffey, 
but in each case it was the same type 
and caliber of pistol. Here the killer 
had to change his technique and work 
differently. He needed a silencer. And 
naturally he didn’t waste time burn- 
ing gunpowder needlessly ; he shot once. 
But if he was the same man, he’d want 
at least to have his own type of gun— 
and that’s what was used here;” 

“Judging from the bullet, it was,” 
agreed Crandall. “But this time he 
didn’t throw it away.” 

Dawes bowed his head in assent, but 
he answered speculatively: 

“That would seem fairly certain. [ 
reckon you searched the place as close 
as it could be searched ?” 

“Naturally. I was here myself,” 
Crandall told him. 

“The bookshelves and filing cases are 
built up in metal sections,” contributed 
Rossi. ‘They go flush to the walls. 
We moved everything else.” 

Dawes was walking attentively about 
the room and his manner held the self- 
conscious, actor pose which he never 
fully relinquished. 

At length he tapped a tall metal file- 
case with his stick. 

“There’s one that looks temporary,” 
he observed. “It doesn’t go entirely 
back against the wall, does it? I can’t 
quite make out.” 


Crandall was filling his pipe. “All 
right,” he grunted. ‘Don’t let’s leave 
any stone unturned. Lend a hand, 
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men. Let’s jerk the thing out and have 
a look.” 

The case was heavy and the four men 
put the strength of their shoulders into 
hefting it. 

Straightening up, Dawes drew a 
monogrammed handkerchief from his 
pocket and fastidiously flecked the dust 
from his hands. 

It was Crandall who stooped down 
and reached for something in the 
shadow behind the heavy obstruction. 
He came up with his face for once full 
of amazement, and it was an amazement 
tinged with chagrin for the conviction 
of a former lack of thoroughness. 

In his hand he held an automatic pis- 
tol, fitted at its muzzle with a silencer. 

Dawes for once exercised commend- 
able restraint. 

He stood quietly back now while the 
inspector turned the blunt and deadly 
thing in his hand, holding it by the bar- 
rel. As the detective drew the car- 
tridge clip out and counted the contents, 
he refrained from touching the grip. 

“One shell missing,” said Crandall 
slowly. “It was fired once.” He 
wrapped his handkerchief loosely 
around the weapon to preserve intact 
any finger prints which might be regis- 
tered there. 

Almost modestly, for he could afford 
modesty now, Dawes asked: “May I 
look at it?” As he took it he thought- 
lessly let the handkerchief slip and his 
hand closed on the unprotected metal. 

At once he gave an exclamation of 
chagrin and rewrapped the weapon in 
its covering. 

“That was dumb of me,” he declared 
contritely. “But my prints can be com- 
pared. I guess I didn’t spoil what was 
underneath.” Then we went on: 

“Finding that gun proves one thing, 
anyhow. Whoever fired it stopped long 
enough to slip it there, and pick up the 
empty shell. Of course that was ejected 
by the same recoil that threw the new 
one into the chamber.” 
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“Finding that,” supplemented Rossi, 
“proves a more important point than 
that. It proves that the assassin stood 
in this room; and that ain’t so good for 
the girl that was sitting just outside the 
door, if you ask me.” 

“Still hanging on to your ‘egsential 
clew,’ eh, Rossi?” inquired Crandall 
coolly. ‘“That’s what’s wrecked Scot- 
land Yard more than once.” 

“Only a right hardened woman could 
put a bullet through a man’s heart like 
that,” demurred Dawes. “If this girl 
hasn’t been a pistol-shot before, with a 
lot of practice, you can count her out— 
except, perhaps, as an accomplice. Of 
course she might have let some one else 
in. As for me, I stick to my opinion 
that this was done by a typical gang 
killer who knew his stuff.” 

He paused, then looked at his wrist 
watch. “If you’re through with me, 
gentlemen, I'll toddle along,” he told 
them airily. “I have an appointment 
on the third floor of this building and 
I’m already a little late.” 


That evening Muir dined with Cran- 
dall at a small restaurant near Times 
Square. The inspector wanted later in 
the evening to visit the Delaware Build- 
ing when, except for night-working ten- 
ants and charwomen, it would be empty. 

Seated at the table and glancing hast- 
ily over the late editions, the detective 
came to one of those journals which ran 
to red headline streamers and a flam- 
boyant display of pictures. There his 
eye fell on a portrait of Dawes Fleet- 
well, and he found the mountaineer de- 
scribed in staccato paragraphs. He was 
fulsomely depicted as a picturesque 
character whose genius for crime de- 
tection had thrown him into the lime- 
light when the trained minds of the 
metropolitan police had confessed, or 
might as well have confessed, entire 
failure. 

Crandall, who was reading to him- 
self, suddenly burst out with “Hell’s 
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bells!” Then with more of open irrita- 
tion than Muir had met in his manner 
before he made explanation: “See here, 
Bratchell. I want to read you some- 
thing. Listen to this hooey, will you? 
The Sherlock Holmes referred to is 
our friend Dawes Fleetwell.” 

“He’s no friend of mine,” returned 
Muir with a quiet but obstinate tone 
which was almost sullen. “I’ve told you 
that before.” 

“As much yours as mine. Myself, J 
think he’s a damn fool swollen up like 
a poisoned pup with self-conceit. Of 
course, I can’t say so because he did 
get the scent to-day, whether it leads 
anywhere or not—and I didn’t. But 
here’s what the repertorial stylist has to 
say: ‘This man, bred to the stern real- 
ities of life in the feud-ridden highlands 
of Kentucky, sees with the eye of the 
hawk and thinks with the unerring 
shrewdness of the fox. He brings to 
the city the instincts of the birds and 
beasts, for like them, he knows what it 
is to be hunted. Here is 2 man who 
unites the lore of the woodsman with 
the cosmopolitanism of the New 
Yorker.’ ” 

The reader broke off and threw in 
his own interjection. 

“How’s that for pure swill? But 
that’s not all. Listen to this effusion: 
‘This man from the land of the moon- 
shiner and the feudist knows that in 
throwing himself into a fight which has 
baffled the police, he invites the enmity 
of powerful and ruthless underworld 
forces, but he has been under the threat 
of death before, and he laughs at dan- 
ger.’ These reporters have discovered 
Fleetwell and have seized on him as 
colorful copy. They’re playing him 
across the board—win, place and show.” 

Muir nodded but he spoke indiffer- 
ently. 

“T’ve always known Dawes was right 
vain. If I were you I’d just stick a 
peacock feather in his shirt tail and let 
him strut himself to death.” 
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But Crandall shook his head. 

“T don’t give a damn about his swell- 
ing up and strutting like a turkey gob- 
bler. That’s up to him. But my mur- 
der collection is above par now. I don’t 
want any more dead men on my hands, 
and this bird is advertising himself in 
a fashion that’s asking for death. As 
soon as we eat I’m going to his house. 
I’m going to try, at least, to make him 
see sense.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
DAWES TAKES HIS CHANCES. 


HEN the pair reached the boarding 

house in West  Forty-fourth 
Street, they found Dawes in the large 
parlor off the entrance hall. Usually 
he would have left the house at this 
hour for some more animated haunt 
along Broadway, but to-night he was 
tarrying a while to hold court among 
his admirers. The pathetically shabby 
assortment of quasi-actors and pseudo- 
artists who like himself inhabited this 
rookery, had read the papers and the 
news had brought to their squalid 
building the unaccustomed glamour of 
something like celebrity. 

Lissy was sitting quietly in the back- 
ground. Soon she would go to the 
theater to wait for her boy and bring 
him back. 

“Fleetwell,’ |©=announced Crandall 
briefly, “I’d like a few words with you.” 

Dawes smiled graciously. He turned 
with a grand manner to the room in 
general and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, my excuses. 
This gentleman is the head of the detec- 
tive bureau. He wishes to confer with 
me.” With a bow he left the room; 
and the actors felt that he was not just 
walking out of the door but making an 
exit with its proper dramatic value. 

_ Dawes led his visitors up the narrow 
stairs to his own room and ushered 
them in; and though he invited them to 
seats, Crandall remained standing. 

“I’m in a hurry,” he said crisply. “TI 
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came to talk to you about those news- 
paper stories.” 

Fleetwell nodded and his smile was 
deprecatory. 

“Yes, the newspaper boys rather 
spread themselves, didn’t they? How- 
ever, I gave out nothing that Rossi 
didn’t approve. They interviewed me 
at the station house.” 

“That’s not what I’m kicking about,” 
Crandall informed him. “Of course if 
you were tipping our hand to the press 
in a way that hampered us, I wouldn’t 
confer with you. I’d tell you where to 
head in and I’d tell you plainly.” 

“What is it then?” Dawes had stif- 
fened a little at his visitor’s brusque 
tone. 


“It’s this. You’re asking for the 
works, that’s all. Get that straight, 
Fleetwell. I’m not given to spreading 


needless alarms, but I have enough mur- 
ders on my hands without your joining 
the casualties—and that’s the straight 
I warn you to lay off this bally- 


“Inspector,” said Dawes with impu- 
dent deliberation, “are you trying to 
teach me the alphabet? I believe you 
asked me the same question this morn- 
ing, and I was lucky enough to be able 
to remind you of a letter you’d over- 
looked.” 

Crandall’s 
snapped. 

“Tm not trying to teach you any- 
thing. I’m telling you something. I 
realize that all this publicity and bunk 
is gratifying to your personal vanity; 
but it’s not worth it. Three men are 
dead, because they tried to find out 
things and tell them to the police. 
You're rushing on to the very same 
finish.” 

“Thank you.” The egotist from the 
hills was grave now and his manner was 
straightforward. “TI like straight talk 
and I’m going to answer you the same 
way. I’m not wholly dumb. No word 
will get out through me that will embar- 


eyes narrowed and 
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rass the police; but as for myself, I’m 
using my own judgment.” 

“Is it judgment—or vanity?” 

“Tt’s judgment, inspector. I’m an 
actor. Publicity to me means oppor- 
tunity—money—success. A week of 
prominence on the front pages, in an 
affair like this, can make a man. It’s 
not stage prominence, of course, but it’s 
personality prominence. Managers that 
have kept me cooling my heels in their 
anterooms will be bidding for me. You 
know this man’s town. Am I right or 
wrong ?” 

“Perhaps you're partly right, but dead 
actors depreciate rapidly, Mr. Fleetwell. 
They’re not worth much on the slab.” 

“T’m not in the morgue yet, Mr. 
Crandall, and between ourselves I have 
the notion I can keep out. You made 
a nasty crack about my vanity just now. 
If it’s vanity it’s calculated—and damn 
well calculated. These gangsters got the 
others, but I’m walking warily. As an 
actor doing shooting stunts, I have a 
pistol permit—and I know how to use 
the gun. When they get me, you won’t 
have to hunt for all my killers. One 
or two of them will be lying right 
there. And that’s that. Thank you for 
your warning; but I have calculated my 
risk, and what I’m getting is worth it. 
My eyes are open.” 

The inspector jerked his head impa- 
tiently and turned toward the door. “I 
had to warn you,” he said. ‘You've 
got a wife and a child. I’ve done what 
I could.” 

Dawes accompanied his visitors 
down the stairs, and Felicity stood alone 
in the room where he had left her. 

For some time now she had been 
realizing that this man, who had so daz- 
zled and hypnotized her youth, was in 
all but externals an ineffective. The 
fascination of a personality which 
brightened the eyes of women had, for 
the woman who knew him best, become 
dimmed. Almost with despair she had 
been accepting her fate as the price of a 
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fatal mistake—a price which she must 
go On paying. 

Now suddenly and irrationally all that 
seemed changed. Once again the tall 
man with the vivid color and strength 
seemed to grow in stature. Once again 
she was realizing his arresting and po- 
tent challenge to the senses. He might 
not be willing to work industriously for 
a livelihood; but, true to the warrior 
tradition, he was willing to face 
jeopardy for success. He was not a 
blind fool but a fearless and resource- 
ful man. 

Dawes was in real danger. She had 
that from the lips of the inspector whose 
business was to diagnose such condi- 
tions. Dawes was going through with 
it, and Felicity’s heart pounded with 
a sudden tumult of fear as she stood 
alone in the mean room which the men 
had vacated. 


The upper corridors of the Delaware 
Building were well-nigh empty whe 
Crandall and Muir Bratchell, accom- 
panied by the night watchman, wan- 
dered through them with a seeming aim- 
lessness. Window lights burned here 
and there where tenants were working 
overtime, and in the hallways slovenly 
charwomen glanced up as they knelt 
swabbing the tiled hallways, but for 
the most part the great pile of masonry 
presented the aspect of a sleeping hive. 

“This,” said Crandall thoughtfully. 
“is the top floor and that court is really 
nothing but a large-sized air-and-light 
vent. Its bottom is the roof of the cen- 
tral hallways and it’s inclosed on four 
sides.” 

“Tf a man could have got to it through 
Mr. Smith’s window, any fashion,” 
added Muir, as if completing the line 
of thought, “he might have gotten out 
through the building itself, but Me 

“But not even a human fly could have 
scaled down eighteen stories at a busy 
hour without being seen.” 

The night watchman who acted as 
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their guide asked: “Where next, gen- 
tlemen ?’”’ 

Crandall answered gloomily. 
roof—not that it’s much use.” 

The man who carried the electric 
torch was slightly lame. Now he turned 
and limped ahead of them to a door 
marked “service,” which he opened with 
a key from his bunch. 

“Of course I’m not here in the day- 
time,” he said, “but I always find this 
door locked when I come on at night. I 
guess it’s locked in the daytime, too.” 

The inspector assented with a nod of 
his head. “Whenever I’ve come in the 
daytime,” he corroborated, “I’ve had to 
have it unlocked by one of the superin- 
tendent’s men—and the only way to the 
roof lies through two doors just like 
this.” 

They climbed an inclosed flight of 
stairs and came out onto the tarred flat- 
ness of the roof itself. Up there were 
the penthouses of the elevators, the 
great tank on its iron stiltwork, and the 
level stretches of the housetop, as high 
above the street as a low mountain peak, 
but as level as a high plateau. In the 
shaft of light from the watchman’s torch 
it showed in patches that fell away into 
darkness. From below the voice of the 
city was a distant drone and in the sky 
hung the impalpable reddish glare from 
myriads of lights. 

“T don’t know much about this build- 
ing by daylight,” commented the watch- 
man, “but I know it well enough at 
night. A man gets queer ideas about a 
place he spends his time in when it’s 
near empty.” 

Crandall led the way around the 
opening of the court to the point oppo- 

-site the window of Smith’s office. 
Along the edges of the great rectangle 
‘which were visible from the street, the 
stone copings were decorative and the 
beam of the watchman’s searchlight fell 
on huge and grotesque gargoyle shapes 
massively fashioned out of stone. But 
on the inner rim surrounding the court 
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itself, ran only a low wall of brick, some 
four feet high. 

Crandall had marked the Smith office 
for ready identification, by a light burn- 
ing within and a towel hanging across 
the lower sash. Now as he stood facing 
it, Muir who was at his side, found him- 
self in the narrow space between the 
guard wall and a small penthouse sim- 
ilar to the one through which they had 
come out upon the roof. 

“If a man could have gotten here,” 
commented the inspector, “which could 
be done only with the connivance of an 
employee—and if he had mounted a 
small field piece or a long-range rifle, 
he could have picked his man off easily 
enough. But that’s too many ifs; and 
this wasn’t any light-artillery job.” 

“T’ve been thanking God ever since it 
happened,” declared the watchman fer- 
vently, “that the business didn’t break 
out while I was on duty; but as I say, I 
don’t feel like I really knew the place 
in the daytime.” : 

“Haven’t I seen you somewhere be- 
fore, Kennedy?” inquired the detective. 

“I thought maybe you might remem- 
ber me, sir,” the man replied. “I was 
a patrolman in this district until five 
years ago. Lieutenant Rossi was a ser- 
geant then. I got this game leg trying 
to stop a runaway.” 

Crandall clapped him on the back. 

“Good lad,” he said briefly. “If I’d 
known you were a pensioner, I’d have 
been consulting you before this. Keep 
your eyes open, and if anything turns 
up, let me know.” 

“Y’d do that all right, inspector,” the 
man declared heartily. ‘Once a cop al- 
ways a cop, say I.” 

They went from the building to a night 
club, where Crandall sat silently watch- 
ing the crowd, as if sifting the faces 
through a sieve of memory. He talked 
little. Muir sat quietly, too, looking 
over the tables and the dance floor. It 
was toward midnight when he caught 
a glimpse of Dawes Fleetwell, dancing 
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with a young woman of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. She was blond and somewhat 
flashily dressed. Muir thought she 
might be an actress and he thought, too, 
of Felicity sitting at home in a hall bed- 
room with the boy who was the wage 
earner of the family. Dawes himself 
did not see either Muir or the inspector, 
who had taken an inconspicuous table 
against the wall and in a corner, and it 
was Crandall who voiced the thought in 
Muir’s own mind. 

“For a married man, our new genius 
of crime detection seems to be quite a 
ladies’ man.” 

The Kentuckian offered no response 
but his own eyes had narrowed. The 
attitude of mutual understanding and 
possession between Fleetwell and this 
strange woman was apparent and more 
loverlike than casual. Muir knew noth- 
ing definite, but his instinct told him in 
a voice of certainty what the relations 
of these two were. 

That night Muir walked to his hotel 
along the Avenue in air that was grow- 
ing spicily keen. His thoughts were 
busy but through all their preoccupa- 
tions they kept reverting with a stub- 
born insistence to the growing convic- 
tion of Dawes’ infidelity and what it 
must mean for Felicity. 

He sought to argue with himself as 
a sound lawyer, that he was reasoning 
from pure inference and without proof; 
but the intuitive certainty stuck in his 
mind as disturbingly and persistently as 
a cocklebur in a mare’s tail. 

At the hotel he found a special-de- 
livery letter from Judge Cullom and a 
telegram bearing the same signature. It 
was the telegram that he opened first, 
to read these few words: 


If you can be here within week will serve 
end. 


With a drawn brow and an interest 
whetted by a postscript read in ad- 
vance, he opened the letter, and read: 


It is amazing, but these Featherstones ap-- 
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pear to have mustered political influences 
strong enough to make Red Bill’s pardon a 
substantial probability. It has been repre- 
sented to the governor that Red Bill, who is 
as tough and strong as an old hickory, is go- 
ing into a rapid decline in prison; that his 
family are dependent on him and that he was 
convicted on doubtful evidence. So great is 
the terrorizing power exerted by his kinsmen 
that few voices here are raised in protest. 
Ten of the jurors who convicted him have 
signed a petition for his pardon. 

If this effort is permitted to succeed, we 
might as well shut up shop and abandon all 
pretense and semblance of maintaining law 
in the county. For me to oppose it means de- 
feat the next election, and it may mean 
graver consequences than that. But to fail 
to oppose it means abject surrender to an 
autocracy of crime. 

I need you to help me. As judge and the 
prosecutor, we must make a vigorous fight 
before the governor, and that requires your 
presence here. I hope you can come at once 
without too much personal loss or incon- 
venience. It is, for both of us, a stern call 
of duty. 


When Muir showed his letter and 
telegram to Inspector Crandall the next 
morning the detective looked gravely up 
at him. “I shall miss you,” he said 
briefly. ‘It’s been something to have 
some one at hand to blow off steam to 
—some one who was both outside and 
inside. But that’s the least part of it. 
I’m afraid you’re not going back to any 
sinecure yourself. Those Featherstones 
strike me as fairly sinister scoundrels.” 

“Tt’s my job,” Muir told him with 
brevity. ‘You can see for yourself 
that Mr. Welligan’s in no state of mind 
to go on with our development plans 
here. There’s nothing to keep me, un- 
less you aim to hold me as a material 
witness.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you. I may 
want you later on—if we ever get to 
the grand jury. But I’m not afraid of 
your letting me down if I call for you. 
When do you leave?” 

The Kentuckian’s voice was medita- 
tive. 

“There are a few things I want to 
do first. For one thing, I’m not easy 
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in my mind about Felicity Fleetwell and 
her boy. Dawes is point-blank ruining 
her life.” 

“Ts there anything you can do about 
that? You better keep hands off.” 

“T want to have a talk with Dawes. I 
don’t aim to preach or threaten; I don’t 
even aim to fault him.” The moun- 
taineer’s old habit of speech came out 
in his earnestness. “I only ‘low to talk 
sort of haphazard about this an’ that; 
but when I get through I reckon I'll 
know something. It won’t take ques- 
tions or answers.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WARY HOME-COMING. 


|? was early afternoon when Muir 

went to the theatrical agency on the 
third floor of the Delaware Building, 
seeking Dawes. He had been told by 
Rossi over the telephone that Fleetwell 
had an appointment there at that hour ; 
but when he reached the place he did 
not find his man. 

The Kentuckian made his inquiry of a 
young woman at the desk and was 
superciliously informed that Mr. Fleet- 
well had been in but that he had prob- 
ably gone to his home—at least he had 
gone somewhere. She conveyed the 
idea that Mr. Fleetwell’s movements 
were, to her, matters of the slightest 
possible consequence. 

On his arrival at the shabby brown- 
stone front, Muir was instructed by an 
untidy servant to mount the stairs and 
conduct his own investigation. 

“You can knock on the door,” she in- 
formed him. “If they’re there, they'll 
answer—unless they think you're a col- 
lector.” 

They did answer and he knew as he 
entered the place that Felicity was 
treubled. Her eyes were ringed with 
dark smudges and she was putting on 
her hat. Then Muir remembered that it 
was a matinée day and near time for 
her to take little Cawdon to the theater. 
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“Lissy has been working herself up 
into a fright,’ Dawes explained with 
his indulgent smile. “I’ve gotten an 
anonymous letter, warning me to lay off 
this investigation business or take the 
consequences. She takes it seriously.” 

Felicity herself stepped excitedly for- 
ward. 

‘Muir, you’re a lawyer,” she appealed 
eagerly. “Make him understand that he 
can’t afford to be reckless or foolhardy. 
You know what happened to the others. 
It’s just plain suicide, Muir, and I can’t 
stop him.” 

“Tf he’d heed my counsel, Lissy,” 
Muir responded gravely, “I’d be right 
glad to offer it. As a matter of fact, 
that’s what I came for. I’m going back 
home to-night.” 

Ten minutes later the woman and 
child had gone to the theater. Muir 
had said a casual good-by to them, and 
then, left alone with his old enemy, he 
turned and faced him gravely. 

“Dawes, it’s been some time since you 
and me have been friends,” he began 
slowly. “Maybe you don’t want that we 
shall talk in that fashion now.” 

“T’m willing to let bygones be by- 


gones, Muir,’ came the amiable re- 
sponse “I’m not harboring any 
grudge.” 


There was a moment’s pause after 
that; then the mountain lawyer spoke 
again. 

“T can see what you figure this pub- 
licity is worth to you, but I’m thinking 
of Lissy and the boy.” 

“T’m confident that when you seek to 
warn me you come as a friend.” 

“Let’s just say I come as a lawyer. 
When you discovered that pistol you 
flashed into publicity like a shooting 
star, but by courting it you're running a 
right dire risk. I know that Lieutenant 
Rossi egged you on. If he can solve 
this murder puzzle he not only keeps 
his place where he is, but he’s got 
dreams of going higher. 

“He might use you right handily for 
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boosting him toward success. The point 
is that he isn’t sharing in your danger.” 

“This thing interests me, Muir. I get 
a big kick out of it. It’s a good part 
in a crook play with the whole newspa- 
per world for an audience.” 

“But you don’t know the end of the 
play, yet, Dawes.” 

“It will be a good strong climax, 
Muir, and I’ll be on stage at the cur- 
tain. I’m getting my teeth into it.” 

“Do you give me leave to tell you 
where you're making one right grave 
mistake?” _ 

Dawes smiled patronizingly. 


“Crack it,” he acceded readily. “I’m 


listening.” 

“The thing these newspaper fellows 
have harped on is that you think with 
the mind of the mountain man—a mind 
that brings a fresh viewpoint to the city. 
But it looks to me like you’re trying to 
think New York, and the fellows you’re 
after know more about that than you 
do. It’s like trying to outtalk a for- 
eigner in his own language.” 

“How do you get that way? What 
are you driving at?’ demanded Dawes 
with an abruptly challenged interest. 

“You're telling these policemen that 
one man committed all three murders— 
whereas your mountain mind would tell 
you otherwise.” 

“What would it tell me?” 

“It would tell you that the same man 
may have killed Mahaffey and the fel- 
low in the automohile; but that another 
-man killed Smith.” 

Dawes laughed. ‘You mean, old son, 
that your mountain mind tells you that. 
I’m working with both angles of rea- 
soning. I’m like a fighter that packs a 
wallop in each hand. I have the moun- 
tain mind as well as you; but I have 
something more—I know this town.” 

“You'll get further in this business— 
and come out safer—by forgetting 


that.” 
Again Dawes laughed, then he 
clapped his fellow hillsman on the 
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shoulder and spoke with the blunt li- 
cense of self-evident jest. 

“Muir, old lad, you’ve been cheek-by- 
jowl with the chief of detectives. You 
were working hand in glove with the 
investigating lawyer who was killed. 
You’ve got the mountain viewpoint and 
you're no fool. All right, have you done 
anything? Have you helped your 
friend Crandall out of his hole? If 
not, why not, old son?” 

Muir’s eyes did not brighten to an 
answering smile. They remained sober 
and for the moment he ignored the 
challenge of the question. 

“Your new-learned knowledge of the 
town and your pride in being a self- 
made New Yorker are leading you 
astray,” he went on obstinately. “If I 
were working on your job with the 
newspapers watching me and quoting 
me, I’d start out with the probable mo- 
tive, and work from there on. I’d hew 
to that line and let the chips fall where 
they might.” 

“Tsn’t that what I’m doing?” 

Muir shook his head _ positively. 
“No. You’ve framed a picture in your 
mind of a murderer that would look 
good in a play. It’s the picture of a 
gang gunman—one for the whole outfit 
of killing; and you’re seeking to write 
the play around your actor whether it 
fits or not. You're pinning your whole 
line to that gun we found sh 

“Tf you can tell me so easily how I’m 
playing it wrong,” snapped Dawes, 
whose patience was running low, “why 
don’t you deal yourself a hand and do 
it right?” 

“T’ve been studying about that,’ came 
the calm response, “but I came here on 
another job and now I’m called back to 
Peril Town. I’ve got a job there, too. 
When I get there, I know right well the 
Featherstones will aim to kill me. You 
are staying here and you have a mind 
that works like my own—when you give 
it a loose rein and let it run free. I had 
the notion to give you a tip before I 
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went so you could work while I was 
away. But it seems like you don’t need 
it.” 

“Why don’t you give this tip to your 
friend Crandall? He’s got the New 
York police force to work with, hasn’t 
here 

Muir’s smile was enigmatical. 

“Tt just seemed to me,” he said, “that 
despite all their experience, they 
mightn’t get the pith out of my notions, 
It seemed like it would take the moun- 
tain mind, working mountain fashion, to 
get hold of it right, and work it out 
right. But since you don’t ee 

“T wasn’t refusing to listen to any 
suggestion you might make, Muir,” 
Dawes assured him patronizingly. 

“Since you don’t want it,” went on 
Bratchell, as if the other had not spoken, 
“Tl just take my ideas along home with 
me; and if I don’t get killed meanwhile, 
T’'ll come back here before long. And 
when I come, maybe ” He paused, 
and Dawes laughed as he offered to cap 
the sentence. 

“When you come back, you'll get your 
own master mind into action, is that it?” 

“When I come back,” continued Muir 
simply, “if they haven’t already found 
out who killed Smith, I aim to tell 
them.” 

Dawes stared at him incredulously; 
then he put a point-blank question. 

“Why don’t you tell them before you 
go? Time is worth something, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know yet for sure who killed 
him; I only have my notion. But when 
I come back, if that notion’s a good 
one, I reckon I can prove it up.” 

Dawes studied the features of the 
man who had been his inseparable friend 
until he had become his implacable en- 
emy, but those features were inscrut- 
able. Then he said slowly: 

“Of course I’d be glad to listen to 
anything you’ve got on your mind. I 
don’t ‘claim to have done much, except 
get myself some mighty good write-ups. 
But at that, I did find the pistol, when 
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nobody else had found it. You've got to 
hand it to me for that.” 

“It’s my opinion,” declared Muir in 
a matter-of-fact voice, “that when you 
found that pistol-gun you only sent 
them off on a false trail.” 

“A false trail! What the hell do you 
mean by that?” 

“That pistol-gun didn’t kill Smith. It 
wasn’t there the day after his death. 
According to my notion, it was planted 
there later on—for alibi stuff.” 

“You say it wasn’t there on the day 
of the killing? How do you know 
that?” The voice was one of amaze- 
ment. 

The answer was calmly deliberate. “I 
don’t know it. I’m just reasoning like 
a mountain man with a plain mind that’s 
studied some on murders. The man 
that killed Smith had a right good rea- 
son for wanting people to think that 
pistol did the work.” 

Dawes came a step nearer. His eyes 
were full of thought. 

“Go ahead, Muir,” he urged. “You 
evidently have a definite theory. Let’s 
get together. We can save time by my 
working here while you’re away.” 

But Muir shook his head. “No, I’ve 
changed my mind. If your mind did 
work along the same lines as mine, like 
I thought it did, I wouldn’t need to tell 
you any more. I’d have said enough 
already. When I get back—if I do get 
back—T’ll prove up my theory for my- 
self. If it’s good enough somebody’ll 
go to the chair.” 

Muir turned toward the door and 
stood with a face of stony resoluteness, 
while the other man studied him out of 
deeply puzzled eyes. Even then his van- 
ity prevented him from pressing any 
plea for a confidence which was not 
readily offered. 

“Maybe,” he suggested, “when you 
come back it will be too late. Maybe 
we'll have the thing all settled before 
that. I’m not telling all I’ve worked out 
just yet, myself.” 
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In the gray stone quadrangle of the 
Frankfort penitentiary, Red Bill Feath- 
_erstone was talking with the lawyer who 
was conducting his plea for executive 
clemency. Clad in the shameful livery 
of the convict, shorn of his gray lion’s 
mane and his patriarch’s beard, Red Bill 
still retained something of striking in- 
dividuality: The light of his fierce old 
eyes was not quenched nor were their 
fires of implacable hatred and indomi- 
table resolve abated. 

“Ye says,” he repeated slowly, “thet 
Muir Bratchell’s here in Frankfort 
town urgin’ ther governor ter gainsay 
my plea—him an’ Jedge Cullom?” 

The attorney nodded. ‘“Bratchell’s 
been in Frankfort since yesterday, and 
though I’m not in his confidence, I 
should say he’s making headway. The 
atmosphere about the State House has 
taken on a decided chill toward me, 
since his coming.” 

The old mountaineer stood wagging 
his head abstractedly; then the vague- 
ness went out of his expression, and 
momentarily the glitter of his eyes be- 
came sinister. 

“When does he aim ter go back—back 
thar ter Pig Bristle Creek?” 

“He said he wanted to get back to 
the mountains right away. It seems he 
has urgent business in New York, in 
the near future.” 

Red Bill glanced upward at the blue 
of the sky seen through a barred win- 
dow. His eyes held at that instant both 
the torture and the ferocity of a caged 
eagle, but after a moment he spoke with 
a disarming mildness. 

“T wants thet ye shall send a tele- 
graph fer me ter Bud Featherstone. 
He’s a preacher an’ a kinsman of mine. 
Jest say, ‘Tell the boys ter work fer 
ther night is comin’.’ Thet’s all.” 

The lawyer searched the face of his 
client studiously and found it contem- 
platively tranquil; yet, knowing the 
character of his man, he put an uneasy 
question. 
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“What can any one do there for you 
in the hills just now? It’s here that all 
our efforts should be made. You 
mustn’t send any messages through me 
that might lead to further violence, 
Featherstone. Let that be clearly un- 
derstood.” 

Gravely the prisoner inclined his head 
in assent. 

“Yes, sir, I knows thet. Fer why 
should I seek ter foment violence right 
now? What manner or fashion could 
hit profit me?” 

He met the gaze of the lawyer 
straightforwardly and added: ‘“Thar’s 
some right pithy things they kin do up 
thar, though. They kin hearten up my 
friends ter plead fer me. Ef I’m ham- 
pered hyar too long, hit’ll outright kill 
me. Thet’s what I means by ther night 
a-comin’. My folks’ll understand.” 

It was before Muir had left his train 
and started on foot over the hills to- 
ward Pig Bristle that the evangelist, 
sauntering along the streets of Peril 
Town, received the first telegram that 
had ever been put into his hands. It 
was an hour later that, with the quietest 
discretion, he relayed his information 
to those whom Red Bill wished it to 
reach. Bud Featherstone was a hot fa- 
natic; but even before that he was a 
mountain man, bred to the paramount 
principle of blood loyalty. 

“Vengeance is mine, sayeth ther 
Lord,’” quoted the camp-meeting ex- 
horter unctuously. “So in whatsoever 
righteous thing ye sots out ter do, may 
ther blessin’ of ther Lord go with ye.” 

The sun had begun to slant westward 
when three men of various names but 
all offshoots from the Featherstone root 
drifted, separately and by different 
roads, away from the county seat and 
set their courses toward Pig Bristle. 

These men rode indolently, but before 
night they had joined. Besides their 
regular equipment of armpit holsters, 
there swung balanced across their sad- 
dles the more effective “rifle-guns.” 
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“Es fer me,” commented Jake Mc- 
Caleb stolidly, “I calls hit damn folly. 
Hit won’t sarve no purpose save only 
ter contrary ther governor.” 

“Thet’s his business—ther old man’s,” 
replied Pace Featherstone shortly. 
“Anyhow, thet was ther message he 
sent, an’ thar ain’t no other rightful way 
ter construe hit.” 

McCaleb spat thoughtfully. 

“Yes, hit’s his business, I reckon,” he 
assented. “I'll do what I’m bid—ther 
same es I did with Lawyer Fosdick.” 

“When we gits thar,’’ instructed Pace, 
who seemed to be a sort of informal 
leader, “we'll kinderly scatter out an’ 
turkey-tail in on ther house from dif- 
ferent directions. Ef he’s fool enough 
to have a door or a window standin’ 
open, ther fust man thet gits a good 
shot kin jest take hit. Ef we has ter 
close in on him or bust down ther door 
or sot ther house afire, we'll pause an’ 
parley some more.” 


There was a rim of ice along the 
edges of Pig Bristle Creek and the 
mountain magnolias were bare of their 
great leaves, when a man approached 
the log house which Muir Bratchell had 
built for his intended bride, and looked 
cautiously down from the laurel tan- 
gle on its closed door and smokeless 
chim 

The man was Muir Bratchell himself, 
yet he reconnoitered conditions more 
with the air of a trespasser than of a 
rightful householder, stooping and 
keeping his head low as his eyes studied 
the indications about him. 

After meeting Judge Cullom in 
Frankfort, his home-coming had been 
undertaken with the wariness of a spy 
entering hostile territory. Even so, he 
did not delude himself with any hope 
that his movements would remain for 
long a secret from the alert watchful- 
ness of the Featherstones. 

Now he had almost reached his house, 
and, standing there in the woods already 
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stark, save for the tenaciously clinging 
and eerily rustling leaves of the brown 
oaks and the somber green of the pines 
and spruces, he looked down on the 
world that had hemmed him into so nar- 
row an environment until a few weeks 
ago. 

Before that departure, he had known 
nothing else; had taken it all for 
granted. Now returning from more 
clashing activities these silences weighed 
on him. For the first time he felt with 
a cramping depression around his heart 
the austere grimness of those imprison- 
ing barriers. The peaks seemed crowd- 
ing pitilessly in on humanity with shoul- 
ders of granite wrapped in cloaks of 
forestry and thicket. They stood now 
as loftily and callously superior to hu- 
man emotions as they had stood before 
the Alps or the Andes were born. 

Muir’s eyes were narrow and cold 
and he went down the steep slope. 
broken by outcroppings of rock, to a 
place above the back of his own house, 
holding to the concealment of the low- 
growing cover. 

Soon, if his chimney sent up a plume 
of smoke, that plume would be an an- 
nouncement of his arrival to his enemies 
as well as to his friends, yet because of 
certain things which were in his mind, 
it did not fit into his plan to call in 
friends as fellow defenders, or to leave 
the place closed and seek a safer habitat. 

That margin of two days’ break in 
the journey between New York and his 
log house on Pig Bristle, had a. bearing 
on his present plan. Developments 
upon which he was counting might, in 
that time, come to a significant head. 
If the sequence of events fell, in accord 
with his calculations, he need not re- 
main alone in this house longer than to- 
morrow. Now, however, he must be 
there, and be there alone. 

At the edge of what had been a rocky 
and tip-tilted cornfield, Muir halted 
again. His whole progress was as in- 
terrupted and as wary as the maneuver- 
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ing of some wild thing around a pitfall 
or a trap. The pistol in his armpit 
holster was loosened and the young law- 
yer smiled grimly as he crouched by a 
huge mass of lawlessly tangled rhodo- 
dendron, He was thinking how different 
were its uses from those of the orderly 
and decorative plants of the same family 
which he had been asked to admire in 
Central Park. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN AMAZING ACCUSATION. 


JF was suitable that Muir no longer 

wore the clothing of “down below,” 
but stood in hodden gray and hickory 
shirt. Such a costume, like the camou- 
flage coating of a vessel cruising in an 
enemy-infested sea, made for lower 
visibility. 

His face was to the west, and though 
the sky, where the crests broke it with 
a saw-toothed edge of forestry, was 
bright with the flaming colors of sunset, 
the valley below was already filling with 
shadow. 

“The likeliest place for an ambush,” 
he told himself, “would be right down 
below here, where that old rock boulder 
nestles up against the brushwood. 
That’s where a man could hide out right 
handy for a laywayin’.” 

He crouched and waited, going no 
nearer his house. In that light he knew 
he was invisible; and he made as little 
haste to finish his journey as though he 
himself were lying here in wait for some 
one. 

Eventually he made out movement 
below him. 

In the rapidly fading light of the 
woods, he could discern only the move- 
ment of an unsubstantial shadow-shape. 
To recognize a figure or even to be cer- 
tain that it was human was impossible, 
but also it was unnecessary. Under the 
circumstances the mission which caused 
any shape to move and settle down there 
might be guessed, and a belated ray of 
faded light caught and gave back a dull 
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and momentary glint, as though it had 
brushed on metal. 

With a drawn brow of utter intent- 
ness and stooping low, Muir Bratchell 
began moving. noiselessly down upon the 
place. 

He went slowly, because the snapping 
of a twig would have been as betraying 
as the ringing of a fire alarm, and there 
had been enough frost in the air to make 
the twigs brittle and to convert the dead 
leaves into a rattle of whispering 
tongues. 

As he drew closer the thing that had 
first been only movement, became a bulk 
of heavier shadow-shape. It no longer 
moved. It had settled into a vague con- 
tour like a low postured statue of pa- 
tience, and Muir guessed that its eyes 
dwelt as fixedly on the entrance to the 
house below as his own eyes dwelt on it. 

Painstakingly and step by step the 
lawyer crept along. Now he was only 
ten yards above the spot and behind it, 
and he continued to slip along with the 
soundlessness of a shadow. 

At last there were only a few feet 
between the man lying in ambush—now 
it could be made out to be the stooping 
body of a man—and the other slipping 
down from the rear. 

Then Muir’s voice came with a stac- 
cato sharpness of deadliness and of 
clipped syllables. 

“Drap thet rifle-gun! I’ve got ye kiv- 
ered. Stand up and stretch yore hands 
high!” 

At the first syllable the crouching fig- 
ure had started like a shot deer. It had 
started to wheel with a catlike quickness 
and precision; yet its mind worked 
faster than its muscles and when it came 
around, to stand erect, it was with empty 
hands raised to the level of its face and 
with the rifle lying in the dead mold at 
its feet. 

A tall man stood there clad in jeans 
overalls and a rough shirt. A shapeless 
hat shielded his face, but the dying light, 
like that in a cellar, was something less 
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than entire darkness and the eyes of 
both these hillsmen were keen. 

Muir spoke again, and it was with re- 
lieved amazement. 

“Afore Godamighty, Dawes Fleet- 
well!” he exclaimed. “I’m plumb 
amazed. I ‘lowed some Featherstone 
was aimin’ ter layway me an’ slay me.” 


Dawes did not reach down to pick up . 


his rifle. He stood in the gray murk, 
looking into the muzzle of the pistol 
which seemingly the other had thrust 
forward with such single-mindedness, 
that he had forgotten to lower it when 
he recognized its need as past. 

“T see, now,” went on Muir in a tone 
of vast relief and without waiting for 
a reply, “that your mind and mine do act 
alike after all. We were doing the same 
thing—looking out to make sure that no 
Featherstones took a pot shot at any 
shape they saw moving around the 
house.” 

Dawes nodded. 

“T got to thinking over our talk there 
in New York, Muir,” he explained, “and 
I made up my mind to follow you here 
and finish it.” He paused and laughed 
briefly with a trace of apparent embar- 
rassment. “In the old days when we 
were buddies, I didn’t hesitate to admit 
that you had a keener mind than I did. 
Maybe I needn’t be ashamed to admit it 
now.” 

“Let’s go on down to the house,” 
suggested Muir. “You go on ahead, 
Dawes.” 

They took the precaution of approach- 
ing the house circuitously from its rear, 
and when they reached it, Muir handed 
Dawes a key to the heavy padlock which 
secured the door. . 

“You unlock it, Dawes, if you don’t 
mind,” he suggested. ‘‘I’ll keep a look- 
out till we get inside.” With a half- 
apologetic voice he added: “The Feath- 
erstones don’t harbor any grudge 
against you, so you’d be safe enough 
unless they took you for me.” 

Inside the lawyer lighted a tallow can- 
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dle, and stood looking at the empty 
hearth. 

Dawes, too, lounged against the table 
with a preoccupied expression. 

He had been too long a mountain man 
to have forgotten the ingrained code of 
highland etiquette. In a land of feudal 
wariness and rude but paramount hos- 
pitality, a visitor who fails to disarm as 
a gesture of confidence in his host, 
stamps himself as unmannerly, or 
worse. Now Dawes obeyed that pio- 
neer requirement by removing his pistol 
from its holster and laying it somewhat 
ostentatiously on the mantelshelf. His 
rifle aiready stood behind the door. 

Soon a blaze was roaring in the cav- 
ernous hearth, and the actor spoke 
thoughtfully : 

“With the Featherstone gang threat- 
ening your life, isn’t this log house in 
the woods a right dangerous place to 
stay?” 

“IT aim to move into town to-mor- 
row,” Bratchell answered. ‘There were 
some things here I had to see to first. 
Your turning up makes it different from 
being alone, too; but it was a long trip 
for you to make and a right costly one.” 

Dawes nodded and growled. 

“Yes—a thousand miles, more or less, 
each way; but I got to thinking over 
your talk. You know how it frets a 
man not to understand things aright. I 
told Rossi what you said, and he got 
the idea that you might have something 
important in mind. He thought it 
couldn’t afford to wait. So he staked 
me and urged me to follow you and 
talk it out.” 

“Well,” responded Muir gravely, “I 
feel right complimented.” 

“Ard now,” urged Dawes cheerfully, 
“let’s get down to cases, Muir, and talk 
turkey. I want to get back just as 
promptly as I can.” 

“You can’t handily do better than 
make a soon start to-morrow morning 
Dawes, can you?” 

“No, but I want to get things set- 
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tled in my own mind and know whether, 
after all, I’ve come on a wild-goose 
chase. I’m afraid I have, but ie 

“But what, Dawes?” 

“But I was doubtful enough to come 
—doubtful or hopeful—whichever you 
choose to call it. When we talked, up 
North, you said that I was off the track 
in thinking one man committed the three 
murders and you held that each was a 
separate job.” 

Muir shook his head. 

“No, Dawes,” he replied soberly. “TI 
was ready to agree with you that in all 
likelihood one man killed Mahaffey and 
the other fellow. I only said you were 
wrong in assuming that Smith fell by 
the same hand-as the other two.” 

“Well, where do you get that idea?” 

Dawes had dropped into a low hick- 
ory-withed chair by the table at the cen- 
ter of the room and Muir was standing 
with his feet wide apart before the blaze 
of the hearth. His eyes seemed fixed on 
distances and space, for all the interven- 
ing walls of square-hewn logs and clay 
daubing. 

“My whole theory depends on that 
point like an arch rests on its keystone, 
Dawes,” he explained slowly. ‘From 
that premise all the rest follows logically 
enough—if the working of my mountain 
mind can be trusted.” 

“But how can you get that starting 
point?” 

Muir’s voice altered in its pitch and 
timbre. It was no less quiet but each 
word sounded with a separate emphasis. 

“T know they couldn’t all have been 
the same—because I know you didn’t 
kill the first two.” 

For the broken part of a second there 
was a deathly stillness in the room; 
then Dawes, who had come to his feet 
with the last words, burst out in a 
choking rage. 

“You damn lying: No, you ain’t 
even that; you’re just a dumb yokel 
that’s gone mad.” 

As if disdainful of the absurd accu- 
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sation, he seated himself again, with an 
air of recovered composure. 

Muir had not moved. He _ stood 
poised with his hands at his sides, but 
the look in his narrowed eyes was 
deadly and his voice came in relentless 
and inexorable accusation. 

“Why did you follow me a thousand 
miles then, Dawes? According to your 
own statement you were playing this 
game only for its publicity value. Pub- 
licity didn’t urge you to leave the stage, 
where you held the spotlight in the mid- 
dle of your big act. Publicity made you 
stay there; and you’re a good enough 
actor—off the stage—to know that. The 
fear of the electric chair was even 
stronger, though; and that’s what sent 
you here.” 

The man in the chair bent forward 
and his eyes blazed furiously. 

“That’s a damn lie! You can’t talk 
to me that way and live.” 

“Then try to kill me. You lost that 
chance back there on the hillside just 
now—because I outguessed you. You 
may be heralded as a wizard with rifles 
and pistols, Dawes, but you’ve never 
been good enough to beat me to the 
draw—with your gun on the mantel- 
shelf and mine under my armpit.” 

“All right.” The rage-distorted face 
of Dawes Fleetwell smoothed and 
straightened into something more like 
calmness and he forced a ragged laugh. 
“All right, let’s have the ravings, and 
when you’ve got them off your chest 
I'll disprove every crazy word.” 

“T told you what I did in New York, 
neither more nor less, because I knew 
you were smart enough to construe it— 
though you pretended not to be. You 
knew that when I came back to tell who 
killed Smith, it would be your name I’d 
give the police. And you followed me 
to layway me from the laurel. You fig- 
ured you could get me and get away 
and no one would ever suspect you. 
But I was looking for that. I knew that 
I was to be number four to die for get- 
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ting too close to the truth, and that since 
you couldn’t get me there in New York 
you would follow me here. That’s why 
T came to this house to-night. That’s 
why I was waiting for you on the hill- 
side.” 

“You're throwing a bold front to 
cover up a mighty empty head,” sneered 
Dawes; but his sneer was desperate. 
“Tf this whole line of childish poppy- 
cock had a shred of reason in it, you’d 
have told it all to your friend Crandall. 
You’d have had me pinched back there 
in town.” 

Muir shook his head. 

“For two very good reasons I 
couldn’t do that,” he said patiently. “I 
told you on Forty-fourth Street that I 
didn’t know for sure—and at that time 
it was true. It wasn’t until you proved 
me up by following me here and layin’ 
in the laurel with a rifle-gun, that I did 
know, for sure. You see I was work- 
ing with a mountain mind, Dawes, and 
using it mountain fashion.” 

“I was doing precisely what you pre- 
tended to think, on that hillside,” cried 
Dawes. “I was watching my step so 
as not to be assassinated by mistake, for 
you.” 

“No, you were walking into the trap 
[ laid for you and baited with my own 
life; the trap I laid knowing that in the 
pinch you’d act with the mountain in- 
stinct—as you did. But I said there 
were two reasons. I’ve only told you 
one, so far.” 

“The other one, I suppose, is as fool- 
ish.” 

“Yes. You'd say so. Once over 
there at your house on Bear Wallow, I 
gave my pledge to Lissy to withhold my 
hand from revengeance. You used to 
know your Bible-book, Dawes. I 
couldn’t scarcely bring myself to do 
what was done for Potiphar’s wife. I 
couldn’t send a woman’s husband to his 
death because—because I wanted her.” 

“And yet that’s what you’re trying to 
do now.’”” : 
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“No, I’m retreating to the last ditch 
or wall before I strike a blow at you. 
After all, you’re just a hired killer. 
There are others back of you—larger 
fry than you.” He paused, then con- 
tinued slowly and evenly: “I couldn’t 
deal with you the same as with any 
other crook. I had to fight that out 
with myself. That’s why I never spoke 
when I saw through this thing, until I 
was dead certain sure. Now J am dead 
certain sure; and it’s Smith I’m aveng- 
ing—not myself.” 

For a moment the eyes of Dawes 
Fleetwell became calmer and craftier. 
It was as if he realized that after all 
the play was not quite finished. His 
actor instinct revived. Now he spoke 
with the same steady self-restraint that 
had added force to Muir’s utterance. 

“The human mind’s a curious thing,” 
he said, almost as if to himself. ‘“‘I’ll do 
you the credit to say that you think 
you're telling the truth.” 

“T am telling the truth.” 

“You're fooling yourself—and get- 
ting lost among lies. You're seeking to 
convict me, out of hatred, and to pre- 
tend to yourself it’s a hard duty. 
There’s not a single prop of fact under 
your whole theory—just tricky hate. 
You haven’t stated a single thing that 
would wash in court.” 

“T’ve hardly begun to state my facts, 
yet,” Muir assured him. “But I aim to. 
When did you get in with Kennedy, the 
night watchman, and persuade him to 
open thai office for you at night, so that 
you could plant that pistol-gun?” 

“J didn’t plant it, you poor bonehead. 
The man that killed Smith left it there, 
of course.” 

Muir Bratchell laughed grimly. 

“You're still determined to stick to 
your story, aren’t you? When you 
killed Smith you were not in that room. 
You never entered it until the next 
night, when Kennedy let you in to fix 
up the alibi with the pistol and the 
silencer.” 
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“I never entered the room until after 
the murder, you say? And yet you say 
I did it. Get yourself straightened out, 
for God’s sake, man.” 

“I’m straight enough. You killed him 
from outside.” 

“From a rope ladder or a parachute? 
Which do you suggest?” 

“Suppose we come back to that later. 
You say Lieutenant Rossi staked you to 
the price of this long journey, a thou- 
sand miles each way, when you didn’t 
have enough money to live on, save for 
what your kid earned at the theater. 
That ain’t as much of a lie as it sounds, 
Dawes. You've got money now—the 
money you got for killing Smith—and 
that’s what you're spending; but I’m 
willing to believe it was Rossi that paid 
you off. It was Rossi that hired you 
- to do this job, when the New York 
gunmen were no more use to him.” 

“Rossi!” Dawes let the name slip 
from his lips with an excellently in- 
credulous amazement. “You're goofier 
than I thought, Muir. Rossi’s not a 
crook; he’s a cop.” 

“He’s both,” said Muir tersely. Then, 
moving a step forward and for the first 
time altering his rigid pose, the lawyer 
thrust his chin forward. 

“Have I told you enough, yet? Do 
you understand now what I was driving 
at in New York—or must I trace the 
whole story for you—the story as I’m 
going to give it to Crandall and the dis- 
trict attorney ?” 

If the man who was being charged 
with the murder was terrified, he gave 
way to no show of fear. He shook his 
head indulgently and loosened his mus- 
cles out of the rigidity that had stiff- 
ened them under the first assault of 
accusation. 

His teeth showed in a contemptuous 
smile. 

“No, Muir, old lad.” 
came evenly. “I’m not convinced even 
yet. It’s right hard to convince a man 
that he did a thing he knows he didn’t 
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do. But go ahead. You have the pul- 
pit and I’m sitting under you. How 
was it all done?” 

Bratchell met the eyes that did not 
flinch before his own and shook his 
head. 

“You’re a right hard rock to break, 
Dawes, but I looked for that. You die 
hard, but dying ain’t easy, at best. All 
right, here’s how it happened.” 

“Make it a good story,” urged Dawes. 

The other jerked his head and pro- 
ceeded quietly. 

“I don’t know yet who killed Ma- 
haffey, or the other man. They’ll sweat 
that out of your friend Rossi in due 
time. I only know the motive. The 
protected crooks saw the writing on the 
wall and it hurt nobody worse than the 
rascally policeman who was the bene- 
ficiary of their bribes. Well, certain 
parties had to be silenced—and_ they 
were. Mahaffey came first; but you 
didn’t do that.” 

“You are extremely kind to admit 
that; but are you sure?” 

“Dead sure! You were sitting with 
Crandall and myself when he was 
killed. You didn’t get the unknown 
man in the coupé either.” 

“What makes you think that? Aren’t 
you going to give me credit for anybody 
but Smith?” 

“No. He’s enough to burn in the 
chair for. At the time the second vic- 
tim fell, you were in that theatrical 
agency in the Delaware Building. I 
looked that up.” 

“But you say I did get Smith. Why 
did they switch their executioners?” 

“Because the gang style was played 
out. They needed a mountain killer that 
could do the job mountain fashion. 
And Rossi called you in—for a price.” 

“Tt’s all very clever. Perhaps a lit- 
tle improbable, but & 

“But not too improbable. Yes, you’re 
a hard rock to break, but you’re close to 
breaking now, Dawes. So you took 
your rifle, a take-down sporting type 
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that carried a .38 bullet—though not a 
pistol bullet 

“T thought I heard you testify that 
the fatal bullet was a pistol bullet.” 

“I did say that, and I was right. Let 
me get at it in my own way, if you 
don’t mind. You took that rifle apart 
and carried it in your banjo case. Have 
you got enough yet?” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


DAWES was no longer sitting at ease. 

He had come forward in his chair 
and one hand gripped the table top with 
a viselike tautness that made its knuck- 
les stand out knoblike and white. But 
his voice held steady. 

“Not quite enough. You haven’t ac- 
counted for the pistol bullet, have you?” 

“All right. That comes next. On 
the day before the Smith murder, Rossi 
sent for you. Smith couldn’t be killed 
at his house or on the street. 
for a nice job and a different method. 
So you got your orders from Rossi and 
were sent to arrange your ambush.” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted Dawes 
brazenly. ‘Why didn’t they get the 
woman who hadn’t yet told Smith what 
she knew? Wouldn’t that have been 
cheaper ?” 

“She had given them the slip—but 
they could guess what she would do. I 
don’t know much about her. They’Ill 
sweat all that out of Rossi, too, I 
reckon, but we’re talking about you. 
You went to the roof. Rossi provided 
a duplicate key that he’d gotten from 
his man Kennedy. You picked out the 
place between the brick wall and the lit- 
tle house over the roof door. You got 
your bearings. From that point on it 
was just an easy sitting-down job—for 
a man that knew the ins and outs of 
mountain murders—a man that carried 
a high-powered rifle and silencer in a 
banjo case. You went back the next 
day and did the job.” 

“And the pistol bullet?” 


It called - 
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“Yes, the pistol bullet. That was a 
thing I couldn’t fathom at first. I had 
to go to a sporting-goods house and 
have a little powwow about that. You 
and me were gun experts, but I never 
did shooting on the stage. You were 
a little ahead of me on that point.” 

“What point?” 

“The point of using a bushing or 
adapter. You know those terms, don’t 
you? Yes, I see you do. I reckon the 
hard rock’s about ready to crack now.” 

“What damn foolishness are you talk- 


ing?” 


“Why, it’s simple when you know the 
trick. That sporting rifle—I saw one 
of them—is the same bore as the auto- 
matic pistol. It’s made for shooting 
lions. The bullet chamber is longer and 
the part of the hull that carries the pow- 
der is thicker, so pistol cartridges won’t 
fit it. But by putting a false chamber 
in the larger chamber—the thing they 
call the adapter—they said a man could 
save expense. He could use pistol bul- 
lets in that rifle. They said it was 
sometimes done on the stage, and for 
target practice at short range where you 
couldn’t use a high-powdered shell that 
carried half a mile, more or less.” 

“And you think that’s what I did?” 

“T think, right point-blank, that’s what 
you did. You had a bullet then—and an 
alibi, too—that Rossi told you would get 
by the police experts.” 

“But still, a bullet,” Dawes offered 
sharp reminder, “meant for a pistol— 
no stronger in range—no more accurate 
at a distance.” 

“You answered that too quick—for 
an innocent man—and you know bet- 
ter.” Muir’s comment was dry. “The 
greater length of the barrel and the spin 
of its rifling gave power enough for 
your work.” 

Fleetwell still sat leaning tensely for- 
ward. His lips had begun to curve 
downward into a hunted snarl and to 
twitch ungovernably, though slightly, at 
their corners. 
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“After that,” summarized Muir, “you 
got to thinking and fretting yourself like 
a guilty man will. It was just possible 
somebody might get the right notion, 
somehow, so you had Kennedy let you 
in at night to plant the pistol. It was 
good alibi evidence, but my mind was 
working mountainwise. It was looking 
for alibi evidence. Have I said enough 
now?” 

The man in the chair did not answer. 
For a second or two the cabin room 
was silent except for the crackle and 
sputter of the blazing logs; then, with 
a leap like that of a wild cat, Dawes 


shot forward from his seated posture. . 


It was with an explosive suddenness 
that he launched himself at the throat 
of the standing lawyer. But Muir was 
not caught off his guard. He was stand- 
ing expectantly poised. Now he slipped 
aside and his right hand shot under his 
left armpit. Though Dawes’ clutching 
fingers closed on no throat, they went 
on as if with an uninterrupted sweep to 
catch at and seize his own pistol from 
the mantelshelf. 

It was a superb bit of acrobatics, call- 
ing into play, for a supreme emergency, 
all the leopardlike swiftness and surety 
of the man’s fine body and agile 
strength. 

Dawes wheeled around, pistol in 
hand ; but, anticipating his quickness by 
an immeasurably thin margin, there 
came the crack of gunfire and his 
weapon went spinning out of his grasp. 

“You ain’t got but one better on quick 
gun plays, Dawes,’ commented Muir 
Bratchell harshly. “But he’s here with 
you right now. Reach up your hands!” 

The lawyer moved watchfully for- 
ward and kicked his enemy’s pistol into 
a corner of the room. 

“You broke at last,” he said. ‘That 
jump you made for me was as good as 
a. signed confession. Now back over 
there—by the window—and stand 
steady. I’ve told the tale but the moral’s 
still to come.” 
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Dawes did some quick thinking. As 
long as he could keep Muir talking, that 
forlorn hope, which no man can afford 
to relinquish, might blossom into un- 
foreseen opportunity. 

Muir seemed to hold all the trumps 
now. In his hand was still the pistol 
which he had fired once, and Dawes 
knew that this time he would not be 
slow, if the need arose, to use it more 
fatally. 

Yet any chance diversion might, even 
now, reverse positions. The unexpected 
might break into some miracle of de- 
liverance. Dawes drew a long breath 
and nodded his head. 

“Go on, then, since you love to hear 
yourself talk so well. Go ahead and 
point your moral.” 

“T counseled you there in the city to 
use a mountain mind and you laughed 
at me. Well, I used one. Do you know 
what first made me suspicion you, 
Dawes?” 

There was no answer, but Bratchell 
went on. 

“One evening when I was going up to 
Mr. Smith’s office, you were just going 
out of the building and you stopped me. 
You were toting a banjo case and you 
said you’d come from that agency on 
the third floor.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“T had a mountain mind and it was 
simple. I’d been standing there look- 
ing with a right amazed admiration at 
all those elevators. It seemed a sort 
of marvel that some of them were fo- 
cals and some expresses like railroad 
trains. I reckon a New Yorker 
wouldn’t have paid that any mind. He’d 
just have taken it for granted.” 

“Yes, that was interesting only to a 
hick. What of it?” 

“Well, being a hick, it interested me. 
You said you came from the third floor, 
but you got out of an express elevator 
that didn’t stop short of the tenth floor. 
That set me to thinking.” 

“And so you started from that.” 
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“Yes, I started from that. You were 
lying to me. You had some business 
higher up in that house that you weren’t 
admitting. I got to wondering about 
that. Then you came into the investiga- 
tion under Lieutenant Rossi’s wing, for 
his handy man; and I got to studying 
on that, too. You see that country mind 
of mine was working country fashion. 
We'd already known that these crooks 
had some friends among the police. 
Rossi looked right likely to me; and 
when the night watchman said he’d been 
a cop under Rossi, that plain mind of 
mine bunched the three of you together 
—three knaves in one hand. So that’s 
what I aim to tell when I go back.” 

Dawes, disarmed, unmasked and 
seemingly at the end of his rope, stood 
less defiantly erect now. His impudent 
features seen in the firelight, were no 
longer readily obedient to his actor’s 
control. In spite of his patronizing 
smile they were fixing themselves into 
the unmanageable set of desperation and 
hopelessness. He sought to frame a de- 
fiant answer and found no words. 

A gust of wind had swept down the 
chimney and the candle had died smok- 
ily in its damp breath, but on the hearth 
the fire leaped gallantly and the room 
was a place of yellow light and dusty 
shadows which shortened and _ length- 
ened in the fitful play of the flames. 

The tall figure seen through the win- 
dow by a man who had cautiously ap- 
proached the stile, was a shadow-shape, 
but the man outside was satisfied. Its 
shoulders were broad and its height 
seemed to identify it. It presented an 
excellent target as the man leveled his 
rifle and rested it steadily on the top 
step of the stile to make for careful 
aiming. 

Then he fired. 

McCaleb straightened up and paused 
for a moment. He nodded his head 
with satisfaction. He could no longer 
see the figure but he had recognized in 
the fashion of its sagging down that his 
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marksmanship had not deteriorated. It 
was not even necessary to go forward 
and investigate results, though after all 
that might be the wiser and more thor- 
ough procedure. 

As he stood there blowing the vapor 
out of his rifle barrel, the shadowy 
shapes of his coconspirators material- 
ized at his elbow and he reported to 
them. “TI got him all right. We mout 
as well go on in, though, and make 
sure.” 

Now that they had before them a 
house occupied only by a man drilled 
squarely through the body from behind, 
they walked with a negligent boldness 
to the door and Pace laid his hand on 
the latch. Under his touch it gave open 
and the two men who were foremost 
set their feet on the threshold. 

Then, as the heavy door swung back. 
the supposedly empty house belched fire 
and its narrow walls roared with the 
broken thunder of confined gunfire and 
echoes. 

Jake McCaleb and Pace Featherstone 
lay abruptly down, half in and half out 
of the house, dying where they fell. 
The third man, who had obeyed some 
belated instinct of greater caution, drew 
quickly back and flattened himself 
against the wall. 

“Afore God,” he muttered in violent 
consternation, “thar was more then one 
person in thar atter all!” As he vaulted 
the stile in demoralized flight a moment 
later, a bullet whined over him and for 
just a moment he caught a glimpse and 
recognized a face. It was the face of 
Muir Bratchell—who was not dead, as 
he should have been. 


When Muir Bratchell was shown into 
his office Crandall rose from his chair 
and took his familiar blunt pipe from his 
lips. 

“You’re a sight for sore eyes,” he 
said, “and incidentally, your own eyes 
aren’t so sore that they can’t see through 
a fog.” 
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“You got my telegram?” inquired 
Muir. 

“T got it and I put a man on Rossi’s 
tail forthwith. I didn’t want to lock 
him up until he’d been given some more 
rope. Tailing him brought out some 
illuminating results.” 

“What were they?” 

“We are about ready to put our hands 
on the woman that tied up traffic. She’s 
quite a figure in the night life of Broad- 
way, and she’d been paying tribute to 
our friend the lieutenant—like the rest.” 

“Did you finally arrest Rossi?” 

“Naturally. You very properly didn’t 
try to say too much in your wire, but 
you told us where to throw the pack 
out—and that proved enough. Like 
most clever crooks, Rossi broke on an 
old gag.” 

“What was that?” 

“That was when we told him we knew 
all about Fleetwell—and Kennedy. We 
didn’t confide in him that his partner 
was dead. By the way, did he confess 
to you?” 

Muir shook his head. “He didn’t 
last long enough,” he announced tersely. 
“What did you get from Rossi, 
though?” 

“With what I guessed from your few 
words, I started in on him on one point 
that I thought would get under his skin 
—and I was lucky. It did. You know 
Mahaffey saw him at the station house 
the night he died. Rossi said Mahaffey 
told him nothing. At that time we con- 
sidered his statement worth as much as 
my own, to the same effect. But with 
the new angle it was something else 
again. I went at him like a bulldog 
worrying his throat. I put it up to him 
that Mahaffey had gotten wind of Ros- 
si’s connivance that night and had been 
transparent enough to let Rossi guess 
it. Rossi had him killed.” 

“Do you know who did the job?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Rossi finally broke completely. He 
gave us the name. What difference 
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does that make now that we have him? 
It was a typical rat of a gunman. ‘Abey 
the Sheep’ is his imposing monicker. 
He killed the other fellow, too.” 

“And who was the other fellow?” 

“That’s a secret yet—from the press. 
He was the head of a narcotic ring that 
had been operating in Chicago. He'd 
kept out of sight himself and had no 
criminal record. He was the financier 
of the outfit, plying it safe. But the 
gang here knew of him and he knew of 
them. It was his cutting in on a well- 
recognized division of business here that 
started things popping in the under- 
world. But he’d sought to make his 
peace with the local crowd. He’d had a 
parley with certain underworld barons 
and it had begun to look like peace. 
He’d made his ante to Rossi’s pot, too, 
and, in consequence, the outlook was 
generally hopeful.” 

“Yes, and then?” 

“Then some difficulty arose among 
the racketeers and the peace negotia- 
tions went on the rocks. This lad was 
a dirty rat, it seems. He was planning 
to use stool pigeons to snitch on the 
others to Smith. I don’t know for cer- 
tain yet; but I take it one of these 
snitchers talked to Mahaffey—and Rossi 
guessed it. He knew Mahaffey was in- 
corruptible and acted accordingly.” 

“Tt pieces together, doesn’t it?” 

“Like a picture puzzle. They were 
after a woman next, to shut her up— 
the narcotic magnate’s girl. She was 
loyal to him and she wanted him 
avenged. It was she who called Smith, 
of course. If they could have gotten 
her they could have let Smith live—but 
she gave them the slip.” 

“And you haven’t found her yet?” 

“Not yet. When these birds are 
sewed up tight enough, she'll be apt to 
come through and get in touch with us. 
Meanwhile we can go ahead without 
her. Kennedy, the night watchman, 
talked before Rossi did. It was through 
him that we hooked up certain points 
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that enabled us to break through the 
lieutenant’s crust.” 

Muir nodded. 

“I’m enough of a lawyer to know that 
we can’t keep Dawes’ name out of the 
evidence,” he said slowly. ‘Even 
though he’s dead and the law is done 
with him.” 

“You'd like to keep his name out?” 

“T’d mighty nigh give my right hand 
to do it. His wife believes he died like 
many another brave man, back there in 
the hills. She thinks he was assassi- 
nated by mistake for me and that I 
avenged him. It won’t help her any to 
know that her boy’s a murderer’s son.” 

“I suppose,” said Crandall soberly, 
“she'll go back there now ?” 

Muir nodded. 

“T talked to her on the telephone— 
from Kentucky,” he said. “She wants 
that Dawes shall be buried there with 
his .foreparents. She wants that her 
boy shall grow up there. I’m goin’ to 
take her to the train to-night.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then 
the inspector spoke with the roughened 
voice of embarrassment. 

“T’m not going to try to thank you, 
though I owe you something. We un- 
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derstand each other, I guess. But there’s 
one thing I am going to do.” 

“What’s that ?” 

“Keep Dawes Fleetwell’s name out 
of this—that is, out of the newspapers, 
until his widow’s gone away. I don’t 
have to tell the reporters everything I 
know just yet. The New York papers 
won't be apt to disturb her there in the 
hills. There’s something to be said for 
living Back of Beyond. Let her have 
what illusions she can keep—as long as 
she can.” 

“T’m beholden to you,” said Muir 
soberly. Then his eyes smiled quietly as 
he added: “But there’s still one more 
thing I want you to do for me.” 

“Name it—to the half of my king- 
dom.” 

“You can keep my name out of the 
papers, too. You don’t have to tell 
where all your tips have come from, do 
you?” 

Crandall shook his head. 

“No,” he answered, as his lips 
twitched in a grin and he crammed to- 
bacco into his pipe bowl with the flat 
end of a silver pencil. “No, we cops 
sometimes just let the confiding public 
believe we did it all ourselves.” 


The complete novel in our next issue will be “The Racket Terror,’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac—a hard-boiled but sympathetic story of a star reporter's 
struggles with a mob of money-mad modern gunmen. 

A tense and moving novel. 
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SNAKES AND THEIR VENOM 


NATURALISTS who entertain themselves studying the venom, fangs, and 

playful habits of snakes, declare that the cobra, found in India and the Malay 
Islands, is the most poisonous of them all. Two French scientists have recently 
discovered why this is so. In desert and arid countries, they say, the poisonous 
snakes are particularly deadly because they are subjected so much to the ultra- 
violet rays of the sunlight. The Frenchmen treated a number of snakes with ultra- 
violet ray machines, finding that it invariably made the reptiles’ venom more 
poisonous. 


THE GREYHOUND CLOWN 
ty. John Talbot lynch 
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In the struggles of man or beast, it is not speed or strength that 
count most—it is spirit 


HE opening race was about to go 
on. The stuffed hare was in the 
track, mutely awaiting the elec- 

tric current that would send it speeding 
round the circuit; and in the starting 
trap directly behind it six greyhounds 
were yapping and whining loudly with 
impatience. 

To the dogs the dummy looked real. 
They were eager for the chase and, no 
doubt, mad for blood. 

Near the field gates Barry Broderick 
was pacing back and forth somewhat 
nervously, consulting his watch every 
second or two. He was waiting for his 
uncle, Mike Broderick, and for one 
“Scotty” McCabe, Mike’s business part- 
ner. 

Scotty had only that morning re- 
turned from Scotland where he had 
spent eighteen months. He had phoned 
the Brodericks, telling them to meet him 
at the race grounds. 


“Two o'clock,” he had said, following 
a lengthy account of the times he had 
had in the Highlands. “Two o’clock; 
not a second later.” 

And, true to his word, he strolled into 
the field at the appointed time—ruddy, 
stocky, kindly eyed—and shook young 
Broderick’s hand heartily. 

“Hoot mon, but it’s good to see yer 
black eyes again, Barry, lad. Where’s 
Mike?” 

“T left him in the shop,” Barry Brod- 
erick said, “but he promised to be here 
for the first race. He'll be raging if he 
misses it.” 

“Hasn’t got a dog enthered, has he?” 
asked Scotty. 

“Well, he has and he hasn’t.” 

Scotty snorted. “What d’ye mean?” 

“Just what I say. One of our dogs 
is running. One of six that were 
whelped by Step Lively some time after 
you left for Scotland. We sold the 
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whole bunch, and Yankee Lad, the one 
competing here to-day, went to a fellow 
named Tom Rummel. A sister of Yan- 
kee’s just won a feature event in New 
Orleans, and a brother of theirs is 
knocking ’em dead in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. But Yankee a 

“Weel, what about him?” 

“They say he’s a tail-ender. A big 
joke.” Barry looked dejected. “Uncle’s 
mad,” he continued. “He thought sure 
that Yankee was the cream of the litter. 
And now, with his reputation as a 
greyhound breeder at stake, his pride is 
suffering.” 

“That’s just like Mike,” Scotty as- 
serted. “He was always the proud mon, 
Mike was.” 

A surge of the crowd indicated that 
all was in readiness for the race. Barry 
glanced at his watch again, wondering 
if his uncle would arrive in time. 

Scotty faced the track, but swerved 
around within the second as a heavy 
hand slapped his shoulder. The hand 
was that of Mike Broderick, a sturdy, 
dark-eyed man with a strong cast of 
countenance. 

“Well, Scotty, how do the changes 
strike you?” 

“Favorably,” Scotty declared. “I 
never thought, an’ I goin’ away, that I’d 
come back to find the sport of queens 
established in Headford. Ye seem a 
thrifle out o’ sorts, Mike?” 

“T am,” affirmed Broderick. “Sure 
an’ can you blame me, the way every- 
body’s talkin’ about Yankee Lad?” 

“Ah, cheer up, mon, cheer up. Maybe 
the bloomin’ pup’s O. K. for all ye 
know.” 

“He’s not. He’s been badly trained. 
Spoiled altogether, from what I hear. I 
should have kept him. I should never 
have sold him to a man like that Tom 
Rummel.” 

“That’s funny,” Scotty remarked. “TI 
had the impression that Rummel was 
a big sportsman. Lots o’ talk about him 
all round here.” 
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“Sport is his business,” Mike ex- 
plained. “He capitalizes everything 
new, but he doesn’t know a thing about 
greyhounds. Convinced me he did, 
though. That he loved the game an’ 
all that. But I know now that he 
doesn’t care a hang for it. He’s out for 
the money.” 

“Be reasonable now,” Scotty objected. 
“Money’s part o’ the game, isn’t it, 
mon ?” 

“Sure; I know that,” Broderick 
agreed. “TI believe in a sportsman mak- 
in’ all he can. But I’ve no use for the 
man who would own a greyhound or a 
race horse an’ not love them for them- 
selves.” 

They moved toward the track railing. 
Scotty shaded his eyes and scrutinized 
the starting trap. 

“Which is Yankee?” he asked. 

“The third from the right, I think,” 
Barry said. “That blazed face looks 
like his, anyway.” 

“Yeah, dat’s him,” volunteered a sal- 
low-faced bystander, smiling the 
worldly-wise smile of the inveterate 
track fly. “Dat’s de rummy what’s goin’ 
to get out de big laugh.” 

Mike Broderick could have choked 
the fellow. Ignoring him, he gripped 
the railing fiercely ; waited with darken- 
ing face for the crack of the starter’s 
gun. 

The report came presently, a few mo- 
ments after the operator in the tower 
had set the hare in motion. The door 
of the starting trap went up, and spring- 
like the restless hounds leaped into the 
paddock. 

A magnificent black dog took the 
lead; a somewhat shabby-looking, red- 
and-white one fell far behind. 

“That’s Yankee in the rear, isn’t it?” 
McCabe said. 

“Right,” Barry affirmed. ‘“He’s the 
dead image of Step Lively, only smaller. 
Wish he had a little of her spirit and 
speed !” 

“Why, he’s comin’ on pretty weel,” 
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THE GREYHOUND CLOWN 


Scotty articulated. “With a mile to go, 
there’s a chance he'll catch up yet.” 

“Never!” This from the all-wise 
track fly. ‘“He’s a donkey, dat one is. 
De one an’ only greyhound clown!” 

It was the truth. Bitter truth to 
Mike Broderick. In all the years of his 
experience with racing dogs—and they 
were many—Mike had never seen a 
racing clown. He had never even heard 
of such a thing. And because he was 
a proud man, justly jealous of his en- 
viable reputation, the soul of him re- 
belled against the sight his keen, dark 
eyes witnessed. 

The spectators saw the show in a 
different light. It was novel; it tickled 
their risibilities. A ripple of merriment 
emanated from them when Yankee, 
halting abruptly, looked up at the sea of 
faces and barked excitedly. The merri- 
ment increased in volume when he sud- 
denly became aware of the fact that 
he had been left behind, and sprinted 
onward again with a really fine burst 
of speed that lasted till he caught up 
with two or three backsliders. The 
crowd saw him vault gracefully over the 
back of a laggard; saw him execute a 
capering zigzag in front of another. He 
was enjoying himself—that was cer- 
tain. He didn’t seem to understand 
what the affair was all about; nor did 
his obvious lack of intelligence appear 
to worry him in the least. 

Every time a fan called out, “Oh, you 
Yankee!” or some such expression, he 
stopped and turned his white face to- 
ward the crowd. He was constantly 
barking, like a spoiled mongrel in the 
company of children. And one would 
think that he was extending an invita- 
tion to the crowd, urging them to pile 
into the track and take part in the fun. 

He wound up one hundred yards be- 
hind the winner. The black dog had 
come in first. 

“De one an’ only greyhound clown,” 
chirped the sallow-faced oracle, moving 
off. “Reg’lar donkey!” 
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Mike Broderick was in a fighting 
mood. He had said nothing during the 
race, but, with his felt hat drawn low 
over his eyes, he had studied Yankee 
carefully. Leaning on the fence, he 
watched the dog being led from the 
paddock, and fully fifteen minutes 
elapsed before his companions could 
get a word out of him. He had been 
thinking deeply. Thinking and plan- 
ning. 

“T’ve made up my mind,” he said at 
length, “to get Yankee back. I'll pay 
any price that Rummel will be willing 
to accept.” 

Scotty’s blue eyes widened. 

“Talk sensibly, Mike! Never put 
sentiment before business. Price? In- 
deed! Yankee Lad is worth about a 
song right now. A doggerel song, at 
that. What d’ye intend to do with 
him?” 

“To make a real dog of him,” Mike 
returned. “A real dog and a great 
racer. Think I’m crazy, eh?” 

“I'd be lyin’ like the old boy if I de- 
nied it.” 

“Scotty’s right,” Barry put in. “T 
hate to say it, but I honestly think that 
Yankee hasn’t the heart of a greyhound 
at all. He’s a freak.” 

Mike clenched his fist. 

“IT know better,” he persisted. “TI 
haven't handled dogs all my life for 
nothin’. I know what’s wrong with 
him. I have faith in him, and I’ll prove 
to you that he’s got a heart of gold and 
all the qualities of a champion. Come 
on,” he added. “We'll hunt up Tom 
Rummel and see if we can’t strike a bar- 
gain.” 


An official near the starter’s box told 
them that the owner of Yankee Lad had 
left the field immediately after the con- 
test. 

“He went off in a hell of a hurry,” he 
supplemented, “and looking disgusted. 
Took the dog with him, and Gifford, the 
chap who’s supposed to be a trainer. 
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Wouldn’t be a bit surprised if the hound 
got the bullet.” 

“Where'd they go to?” Mike ques- 
tioned. 

“Don’t know,” he was told. ‘“Prob- 
ably to the Twin Oaks. They stopped 
there last night.” 

“Tl call up,” Barry decided, popping 
into an improvised phone booth and 
ringing up the Twin Oaks Inn. 

The call was answered promptly, and 
in a few seconds Tom Rummel was on 
the wire. 

“Mike Broderick’s nephew calling, 
Mr. Rummel. We'd like to talk with 
you about Yankee, thinking maybe 
you'd consider selling him.” 

“Just a moment.” 

Barry heard an indistinct discussion 
filtering faintly over the wire. He 
caught words that sounded like ‘“‘crooks” 
and “wise Alecks,” and clearly heard 
Rummel pronounce the name of Gif- 
ford. The confab, whatever its import, 
ended abruptly, and Rummel sent along 
a promise to “think it over.” 

This was welcome news to Mike 
Broderick. 

“He'll sell all right,” he observed. 
“T’ll buy even if I have to pay a thou- 
sand. Let’s run in. 2 

“Hold on,’ Scotty interrupted. 
“You'll have to stay here, Mike.” 

“What for?” 

“Business, mon, business. There’s 
Talley over there, the chap that’s got 
the conthract for the new theater. I 
saw it in the mornin’ paper, an’ I’ve 
been thinkin’ we’d ought to tackle him.” 

“T’ve been negotiating with him,” 
Mike revealed. ‘Had him on the phone 
*fore I left the shop.” 

“Go afther him, then,” advised the 
canny Scot. “I’ll do the bargainin’ with 
Rummel.” 

Mike agreed. He was more than glad 
to learn that vacationing had not dulled 
his partner’s business instirict. 

“Take my car,” he said. “I might be 
ridin’ in Talley’s after the races.” 
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Ten minutes later, Broderick’s luxu- 
rious sedan, operated by Barry, halted 
in front of the Twin Oaks Inn. Scotty 
led the way into the lobby. He was 
prepared to drive a hard bargain, but 
was surprised and disappointed to learn 
that Rummel and Gifford had quit the 
inn. 

“Said they had urgent business out 
home,” the clerk explained, handing 
over an envelope. “Mr. Rummel told 
me to give you this.” 

The note was short. Scotty perused 
it over Barry’s shoulder as both pro- 
ceeded toward the door. It read: 


I’m onto your game. You hooked me 
proper when you got five hundred out of me 
for Yankee—a chicken-hearted mongrel if 
there ever was one. You'll have to guess 
again, Broderick, if you think you can buy 
him back for half nothing and wheedle some- 
body else into paying you good money for 
him. I’m getting rid of him another way. 

T. RuMMEL. 


Barry thought of the words he had 
heard on the wire. He had not taken 
them seriously, never suspecting that 
Mike’s integrity was being flayed. 

“Ain’t he the suspicious old cat?’ Mc- 
Cabe stormed. ‘Where does he live?” 

“In Scraggsville, out Lost Hills way. 
I wonder if he intends to shoot the 
dog?” 

“T wouldn’t put it past him. Jump 
in. We might catch up with him on the 
road.” 

Barry slithered in behind the wheel. 
He was forced to drive slowly through 
the town, but made up for lost time 
upon the open highway. He passed 
several cars, in none of which he saw 
a sign of Rummel. 

And when he struck Scraggsville, the 
mileage meter indicated that he had cov- 
ered sixty-five miles. 

In the center of the little town he 
stopped to query a pedestrian. 

“Know where Tom Rummel’s place 
is?” 


“Rummel? Oh, yeh. Just up the 
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hill, next street to your right. Can’t 
miss it. You'll see the crowds near the 
house.” 

The informant hurried off, and 
Barry, wondering what he had meant by 
“crowds,” piloted the car up a steep 
road. Just over the hill was Rummel’s 
house, a rambling brick structure. Ar- 
ticles of furniture were piled on the 
lawn. A large gathering was present, 
and a_gray-haired man who was 
mounted on a stand was the cynosure 
of all eyes. 

“An auction,” Scotty articulated. 
“D’ye think we’re in the right place?” 

“We are. I didn’t expect this, but 
I know for a fact that Rummel’s been 
trying to sell out for a long time.” 

Still another surprise was forthcom- 
ing. It materialized when the auc- 
tioneer’s assistant placed Yankee Lad on 
the stand! Scotty McCabe nudged his 
companion. 

“D’ye see Rummel or Gifford around 
anywhere?” 

“They’re not here,” said Barry. 

“Then maybe we’re in luck. You 
mingle with the crowd an’ put a bug in 
their ears concernin’ Yankee’s rotten- 
ness. Leave the biddin’ to me.” 

The auctioneer cleared his throat and 
proceeded raucously to eulogize the 
dog’s “greatness.” The audience snif- 
fled and snickered. No one evinced an 
overwhelming desire to possess the 
hound. And this in spite of the fact 
that the salesman saw in Yankee “a pos- 
sible champion of the future.” 

“Who'll start the ball rolling? Who'll 
give me a bid?” 

“Fifty cents,’ some one offered. 

“Fifty-five cents,’ supplemented 
Scotty McCabe, looking as though he 
was making a terribly foolish move. 

Barry was now talking to a cynical- 
looking youth—or rather the cynic was 
talking to him. 

“Sure,” he was telling Barry, “I 
know he ain’t no good. How could he 
be, the way they let the kids romp 
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around with him when he was a pup? 
Every one here knows he lost the race 
to-day. Didn’t expect him to go after 
a hare that he knew was a dummy.” 

“How in blazes could he have 
known?” 

“Tl tell you. 
field there?” 

“Yes.” Barry was looking at a small 
racing track that he had not previously 
noticed. 

“Well, brother,” continued the man 
of knowledge, “that’s where Yankee 
found out it was all a bluff. Every time 
Rummel and Gifford were away getting 
liquored up, the kids of the village used 
to take the hound into the track and 
let him play with the dummy. So the 
hound’s wise. Too damn wise to be of 
any use to any one.” 

Barry had heard enough. Going to 
the car, he started the motor and, while 
waiting for Scotty to clinch the bargain, 
he pondered over the colossal task of 
making a racer out of a spoiled hound. 
Could Mike accomplish it, he wondered ? 
Was it possible? Well, at any rate, the 
business promised to prove decidedly 
interesting. The auctioneer was still 
urging the bidders. Nickel by nickel, 
the offers climbed up to the sum of two 
dollars and forty-five cents. And Scotty 
hesitantly called out: “Two dollars and 
fifty cents.” 

“Going!” cried the gray-haired dis- 
poser. “Going. goin, i 

And then, seeing the futility of 
further exhortation, he wound up with 
an emphatic: “Gone!’ 

Scotty handed over the cash, seized 
the dog and made for the car. 

“Dhrive on, mon. Dhrive like hell!” 

The car moved. Looking back, Barry 
saw Rummel emerge from the house— 
lean, hard faced—only a step ahead of 
Gifford, who was a short, squat indi- 
vidual. He got out of their view 
quickly, letting the machine plunge 
downhill at a pace that was synonymous 
with an introduction to the lockup. 


See that track in the 
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“A capital ruse, Barry lad,” Scotty 
rippled. ‘“Afther what friend Rummel 
thinks of Mike, I’m tickled to death we 
put wan over on him. You must ’ave 
talked that gang blind an’ groggy.” 

“You're mistaken,” Barry chuckled. 
“They all thought you were crazy to 
part with two and a half, and here’s the 
reason.” 

Scotty listened interestedly to an ac- 
count of Yankee’s escapades with the 
children of Scraggsville. 

“Tell me, then,” he asked, “how Rum- 
mel expects to make money with the 
rest o’ his dogs? He’s supposed to have 
no less than ten. All good racing tim- 
ber, too, it seems.” 

“They are good,” Barry affirmed, 
“and they’ll be winners, too, I’m think- 
ing. He sent them to Miami six or 
seven months ago, to a professional 
trainer down there. Just why he kept 
Yankee at home and tried to train him 


himself, I don’t know. Probably 
thought he wasn’t worth the shipping 
charge.” 


‘I dare say he was right,”’ Scotty said 
seriously. 


Mike Broderick was in his shop when 
they returned. It wasn't exactly a shop 
—only a spacious yard dotted with slabs 
of stone and marble, monuments and 
statues of sundry designs. A legend 
over the gate told the world that Brod- 
erick & McCabe were marble and stone 
workers. And a half dozen craftsmen 
were drilling and polishing busily in and 
outside a flat-roofed shack. 

“How’d ye make out with Talley?” 
Scotty McCabe wanted to know right 
away. 

“First rate,” Broderick said. ‘‘The 
whole front and lobby of that theater is 
goin’ to be done in onyx marble, an’ 
we've got the order.” 

Scotty McCabe permitted himseli a 
broad smile. 

“Great!”’ he beamed. “Great!” Then 
he proceeded to acquaint his partner 
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with the doings at the auction sale—do- 
ings that amused Mike considerably. 

“Yd have paid a thousand, Scotty. 
Honest, I would.” 

“Thrown it away, ye mean,” Scotty 
amended. “Two an’ a half ain’t much, 
but I’m tellin’ ye the noo that fifty cents 
would be a mighty exorbitant price for 
a dog that don’t know his onions.” 

Mike appraised the prospective racer 
with critical eyes. 

“You just wait,” he said. “I'll allow 
that he’s a poor excuse for a greyhound 
at present. At least, he would look 
that way to the inexperienced eye. But 
I repeat that I see greatness in him, and 
I'll prove it before many months are 
out. All he needs is good schoolin’ an’ 
proper food. An’ them he'll get 
aplenty.” 

Indifferent to this criticism, Yankee 
strutted off to a near-by brick fence on 
the opposite side of which stood a mean 
cottage. He had heard a surly growl- 
ing, and being an inquisitive young 
fellow with a blind love for all sorts of 
canine company, he wanted to see what 
his neighbor was like. 

But his curiosity almost proved his 
undoing. Just as he placed his paws 
on the fence, a huge black mongrel 
rushed from a kennel and leaped at him, 
teeth bared viciously. The would-be as- 
sassin missed his aim by a fraction of 
an inch, thanks to a rope tether which 
drew him back with a jerk. 

Howling madly, the brute lunged up- 
ward again and again until finally 
checked by a dark-browed man who 
emerged from the back door of the cot- 
tage. 

“Take my advice, Growder,”’ Brod- 
erick said, “an’ do away with Tiger. 
He'll be the death o’ somebody if you 
don’t.” 

“Mind your own damn business!” re- 
torted Tiger’s master, clumping indoors 
with a menacing scowl. 

“Stubborn man,” Barry observed. 
“No use telling him that Tiger’s half 
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mad. Only a month ago he threatened 
to hail us into court because I hit the 
cur on the snout with a chisel.” 

“Attacked ye, did he?” 

“Flew at me when I was sitting on 
the fence and caught my sleeve. Ever 
since he lunges at me every time I 
walk by.” 

Yankee had shown no fear of the 
mongrel. A good sign, Mike reflected, 
fully cognizant of the fact that true 
greyhounds know not the meaning of 
fear. He wondered what would have 
happened had the innocent fellow been 
wounded. 

“Take him home, Barry. His train- 
ing for a great career in the world of 
sport starts to-day.” 


Just how he planned to remold the 
character of the racing clown Mike did 
not reveal all at once. He had mapped 
out a complete program of disciplinary 
exercises, and he set about their en- 
forcement with the calm confidence of 
a man who is sure of his ground. He 
was determined to succeed. His repu- 
tation was at stake, and that meant the 
world to him—proud Mike Broderick! 

He kept Yankee in the house, a fine 
brownstone dwelling pitched on a hill- 
side which overlooked the shop. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks the dog was 
constantly looking for caresses, always 
wanting to fawn upon some one. Mike 
adjured his wife and nephew to ignore 
his solicitations. They did, and poor 
Yankee, being accustomed to more pet- 
ting than was good for him, must have 
felt that he had descended from the 
seventh heaven to the nether regions. 

It was a strict life. No street arabs 
to play with; no chance in the world to 
hobnob with dogs that didn’t give a rap 
for dignity and didn’t care a straw how 
the other fellow was bred. 

Besides Step Lively, now advanced in 
years, Mike kept another female hound, 
Bonnie Brae, both of whom occupied 
comfortable kennels. Bonnie was all 
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dignity, all daintiness. No one would 
ever suspect that she was a killer. Yet 
that she was; one of the fiercest killers 
that her owner had ever used in hunt- 
ing. 

“Bonnie's the lady,” Mike told Scotty 
one day, “that’ll put the finishin’ touch 
on Yankee for me. I’m goin’ to work 
him up to a fightin’ edge, something like 
that a pugilist has when in the ring. An’ 
then T’ll show you a miracle—through 
the courtesy of Bonnie Brae.” 

“What’s the great mysthery?” 

“Tl not tell you yet,” Mike chuckled. 
“Tt’s a bit of dog psychology that I 
learned long years ago from my father, 
but something I’ve never had an oppor- 
tunity to test.” 

Whether or not the promised miracle 
would materialize, the fact that Yankee 
was undergoing a miraculous metamor- 
phosis attested to Mike’s wizardry. 

Within a month the rookie had been 
broken of his bad habits. Another 
month found him advanced in grace and 
poise. And by the end of spring his 
physique had begun to assume the clas- 
sical features of his kind. 

Barry was his best pal. Every day 
both of them would take a stroll over 
the hill, down into the deep valley that 
swept away from it, then back again to 
the house where the youth, recently 
orphaned, had taken the place of Mike’s 
only son who had given his life for 
Uncle Sam on the crimson fields of 
France. 

They would come together to the 
shop, where Barry was learning the 
stone-cutting craft. There Yankee 
would stay by himself near a clump of 
lilac bushes, at a safe distance from the 
showering drills and chisels. 

Yankee saw his vicious neighbor fre- 
quently. The black brute was everlast- 
ingly tugging at his tether, and inces- 
santly savaging at everything that came 
within his view. His vehemence was 
pronouncedly acute whenever Barry had 
occasion to pass by him; and there were 
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times when Yankee’s dark-brown eyes 
seemed to challenge him. 


Summer flitted by. With the coming 
of fall, the firm of Broderick & Mc- 
Cabe had finished its job for contractor 
Talley, and Mike had decided at last 
that the time for Yankee’s test of tests 
had come. 

The local track was being prepared 
for the big fall Derby. Several great 
dogs were expected to compete, and 
rumor had it that Tom Rummel, who 
had spent the summer at the Southern 
racing grounds, was going to enter Blue 
Moon, a hound that had made a small 
fortune for him in Miami. 

“Any chance that ye’ll put Yankee 
against him, Mike?” 

“There is, Scotty. I sure would like 
to beat Rummel. Sure would. Yankee 
has speed. He showed me that last 
spring, for I watched him like an eagle 
while everybody else was laughin’ at 
him. He’s in great condition. All that 
remains now is the test.” 

Mike laid down an air chisel, sat him- 
self on a block of granite in which he 
had been engraving an intricate design, 
and lit his pipe slowly. Barry was 
standing near-by; Yankee was stretched 
out on all fours near the clump of lilac 
bushes. 

“The time has come,” Mike went on. 
“The time for the big test. He’s on 
edge; fit as a fiddle. Those hikes with 
Barry have filled out his chest an’ put 
muscle on him. His loins are drawn 
in now as tight as the waist of a Span- 
ish dancin’ queen, just as they ought to 
be. But here’s what I want to know 
about him: has he got the heart, the in- 
stinct of a true greyhound ?” 

“Meanin’ what?” Scotty asked. “The 
instinct to kill?” 

“That’s it. If he hasn’t it, then I’ll 
admit he’s useless. If he has, J’ll guar- 
antee that he’ll not revert to clownin’. 
He’s a bright one, I'll tell you. No 
flies on him. Good thing, though, that I 
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took hold o’ him while he was still in 
what you might call the plastic age.” 

Barry requested a more explicit eluci- 
dation. He had not long to wait. 

“You see,” Mike renewed, “‘it’s the 
blood lust that makes for greatness in 
the greyhound. You take, for instance, 
the old-time winners o’ the famous Wa- 
terloo Cup. They were all killers. They 
had to kill to win. You’ve heard of 
Master McGrath, him that won, if I 
remember right, thirty-six races out of 
thirty-seven, an’ couldn’t be bought 
from Lord Lurgan for any money. He 
wasn’t a big dog. Wasn’t exceptionally 
speedy. But he had a mighty hunger 
for blood, an’ that drove him on like 
the very devil. On to a sure kill, 

“It’s almost the same way,’ Mike 
continued, “with great fightin’ men. 
They have the urge to conquer. 
Wouldn’t get anywhere ‘less they had. 
Outside the ring, they’re just ordinary 
people. But once they get the feel o’ 
the ropes an’ the smell o’ the resin, the 
urge to conquer takes hold o’ them.” 

McCabe scratched his head, stroked 
his square chin. 

“Ye’re a deep mon, Mike. I begin to 
see the point, an’ I think it fair logical. 
Now where does Bonnie Brae come in?” 

“She'll set the example,” Mike said. 
“This evenin’ we'll take a walk over the 
hill an’ pot one o’ them jack rabbits that 
are always worryin’ the farmers in the 
valley. Barry tells me the place is in- 
fested with them this year.” 

“Never saw so many,” Barry corrobo- 
rated. “I’ve been stepping on them al- 
most every evening this week, and I’ve 
had all I could do to hold Yankee back. 
He knows they’re the real thing.” 


It was not the first time that Scotty 
had accompanied his partner on a rabbit 
hunt. It was one of their favorite out- 
door sports, and broiled rabbit enjoyed 
the distinction of being their favorite 
dish. 

The sun was setting as they struck off 
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across the hill, a cocky little white ter- 
rier scampering in front of them. Barry 
and the Scot were leading the hounds, 
and Mike was arguing himself into the 
role of “master of the chase.” 

There were few large trees on the 
valley’s side of the hill, but there was 
an abundance of grass and brush, still 
verdant, and a smattering of odorifer- 
ous hemlock. Innumerable patches of 
sand checkered the green carpet, and in 
them could be seen the oval doorways 
of the rabbits’ domiciles. 

“Here’s how we'll work it,’ Mike 
illustrated, coming to a halt midway 
down the slope. “Give the quarry a 
good start, then let Bonnie Brae off 
ahead of Yankee. I want to see if he'll 
follow all right, an’ give him a chance 
to see how Bonnie does the job.” 

“Why not let them go together, unc’? 
He might turn the trick himself.” 

“No, no; not yet. He might let the 
rabbit get away with a bad cut or some- 
thing, whereas Bonnie is sure to make 
an almost painless kill. ’Twould be 
criminal to cause any misery that can 
be avoided, an’ Bonnie’s dependable that 
way.” 

The terrier was set to work. He in- 
vaded several burrows, acting like a 
waspish little landlord trying to collect 
overdue rent from fly-by-night roomers. 
The absence of tenants agitated him, but 
he kept on the job till he succeeded in 
unearthing a jack. 

The hounds were released. Master 
Jack led them a merry chase along the 
hillside, then, swerving suddenly, gave 
them the go-by. 

This ruse cost Yankee several yards; 
but the experienced Bonnie Brae 
checked herself skillfully and swept on- 
ward again like a swallow on the wing. 

It was now an upgrade chase, and 
here it was that Yankee proved superior 
to the female. Swinging upward, he 
gave an exhibition of power and speed 
that delighted the heart of proud Mike 
Broderick. He gained steadily on Bon- 
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nie; nosed her out when the quarry 
swerved again. He got a chance to kill, 
but failed to take advantage of it. That 
part of the business was left to Bonnie 
Brae, and she executed it with her cus- 
tomary efficiency. One quick snap; two 
or three vicious shakes. Then it was all 
over. 

Mike was more than pleased. 

“I’m satisfied,” he declared, picking 
up the victim. “Yankee ran _beauti- 
fully; this concentration was perfect. 
He’s all through playing those baby 
tricks.” 

“But the blood lust, Mike. D’ye think 
he’s really got it?” 

“T’m hopin’ so. He’s had a good 
lesson anyway. A taste o’ the claret, 


too. Once he’ll do the real job, he’ll be 
made. It'll give him the confidence he 
needs.” 


“Will he do it, though?” 

“Don’t ask me. We'll let him go at 
one alone some other evenin’ an’ see 
if he’s there or not. I’d give anything 
to know if he’s got the fightin’ spirit— 
the instinct to conquer.” 


A few days later, Mike made known 
his intention to go on another hunt. 
Sitting near one of the shacks, he talked 
it over with Scotty, and the discussion 
was all but drowned out at times by 
the maddening roars of Bill Growder’s 
“wild boar.” 

“We'll nab two to-night, Scatty, an’ 
have you come over to supper to-mor- 
row night. I know how yu like 
Nancy’s cookin’.” 

“By the Book, but I’d ought to like 
it!” Scotty swore. “She’s the orly one 
I know who can make a wild rabbit 
palatable.” 

Mike was about to speak again when 
some one shouted a warning to Vatry. 
The youth was working near the brick 
fence, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that his proximity to Tiger was the 
cause of the brute’s annoyance. He 
looked up quickly. And lo and behold! 
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there was Tiger on the fence, a broken 
rope dangling from his neck. 

Instinctively, Barry seized a mallet 
and sent an S O S to Yankee who was 
‘lying in his usual place. Tiger leaped ; 
flew into a crushing blow that cracked 
the handle of the mallet. 

Two strangers rushed in from the 
road; the entire force of Broderick & 
McCabe came on in a body. 

But Yankee, sweeping across the yard 
like a hawk, was the first to reach the 
battle ground. 

A fierce scrimmage ensued. True to 
his nature, the greyhound lodged his 
teeth in Tiger’s windpipe, retaining his 
grip like a vise. It was a death grip, 
that was. Only death itself could break 
it, for there was blood lust now in the 
heart of Yankee. Both dogs rolled over 
among the stones, Tiger savaging and 
clawing with futile efforts to free him- 
self of those smothering jaws. And the 
battle ended when some of the crafts- 
men battered the mad brute into silence. 

Bill Growder now came on the scene. 
He was raging. 

“T'll sue you for this, Broderick! By 
hell I will!” 

“Sue an’ be damned to you!” Mike 


dared. “I think I’ve got a pretty good 
case myself. Plenty of witnesses, any- 
way.” 


One of the strangers, a tall, cold-eyed 
man, accosted Growder. He flipped 
back his coat front, revealing an offi- 
cer’s badge. Growder went white. 

“We're from headquarters,” the cold- 
eyed one explained. “We’ve had some 
complaints about this here dog of yours, 
and came out to see how he was acting. 
Is he mad?” 

“T suppose,” Growder shrugged, “I’m 
pinched, whether he’s mad or not You 
win, Broderick. Do your durnedest. 
I’m wise enough to know when I’m 
licked.” 

Mike shook his dark head. He had 
Growder under his thumb; he knew 
that. But he was a sportsman; never 
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the man to take advantage of another’s 
discomfiture, providing he was met half- 
way. Had he not benefited by the inci- 
dent, anyway? Had it not proved to 
him that Yankee Lad had the fighting 
heart of a greyhound? And then again, 
wasn't Barry’s escape something to be 
very, very thankful for? 

“Devil roast me,” he declared, “if 
ever I look for trouble. I'll forget the 
whole thing, providing you do away 
with Tiger—right now.” 

“All right, Mike, all right. Go ahead, 
officer. Shoot!” 

But there was no need of a bullet. 
Tiger had “passed out” as a result of 
several chisel blows on the skull, and a 
punctured windpipe. 


That evening Yankee was tested again 
on the rabbit range. He acquitted him- 
self admirably, making a capture that 
must have aroused all of Bonnie Brae’s 
female jealousy, she being merely a 
spectator. In a second chase, both were 
slipped together. Bonnie won easily, 
owing to her superior skill in making 
time-saving turns. That was her game. 
She had mastered it from A to Z. 

Scotty McCabe was right on time for 
that supper. Nancy Broderick served 
it right off the spit, well cooked, agree- 
ably flavored. And after satisfying the 
inner cravings, all retired to the parlor, 
where an additional luxury in the way 
of choice cigars awaited him who cared 
to indulge. 

“Tell me this, Mike,” Scotty said, 
helping himself to one of the brown 
weeds. “Are ye sure that Yankee'll fol- 
low a dummy, seein’ he’s supposed to be 
wise to the trick? I take it to be his 
greatest test.” 

“It is the greatest,’ Mike agreed. 
“But he’ll run, don’t worry about that. 
He’ll pursue anything he’s set on to 
now. No fear of it at all.” 

Mrs. Broderick, a gentle, blue-eyed 
lady, glanced at Yankee who was lying 
at her feet. She had the feminine love 
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for grace and beauty, and one could 
see that the figure on the rug pleased her 
eye. 

“Tf he wins,” she asked, “I hope you 
don’t take it into your head to sell him?” 

“You bet I won't,” Mike assured her. 
“He’s made himself one o’ the family, 
an’ he’ll stay on as one.” 

Neither Barry nor the Scot could 
honestly say that they didn’t doubt 
Yankee’s ability to pass the final test. 
They were skeptical and they admitted 
as much. 

But as the opening day of the six- 
day Derby drew near, their attitude un- 
derwent a decided change. Mike ar- 
ranged with the Kennel Club to have 
Yankee listed in a race with Tom Rum- 
mel’s famous Blue Moon—a matter that 
proved much easier than Mike had an- 
ticipated. 

Rummel, it appeared, had but recently 
learned the identity of Yankee’s pur- 
chaser. He wrote to the club, request- 
ing a chance “to show Mike Broderick 
up.” And the officials, realizing that 
bitter rivalry was the spice of the game, 
assented readily. 


The long-awaited day dawned at last. 
The Broderick party was on the field 
early, as it happened that their entry 
was slated for the opening contest. And 
while Scotty was superstitiously bewail- 
ing Yankee’s position on the program, 
seeing in it an ill omen, Mike was look- 
ing for Thomas Rummel. 

Mr. Rummel soon appeared, Mr. Gif- 
ford toddling along beside him. 

“Hullo, Broderick! So you got the 
little clown, after all? Got him at just 
about the figure you wanted to pay for 
him, eh?” 

“Just about,’ Mike returned, some- 
what sarcastically. “Only nine hundred 
and ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents 
less than I was willin’ to cough up.” 

Rummel started. Next moment he 
was shaking all over with mirth, evi- 
dently thinking that Mike was indulg- 
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trifle alcoholic. 

“T mean it,” Mike pursued. ‘“Don’i 
be surprised if you hear of anybody of- 
ferin’ me three thousand for him, after 
he whips Blue Moon.” 

Another laugh from Thomas. “I'm 
damned glad I got rid of him, believe 
me, even though you skinned me for five 
hundred. He’s a joke—a fool. It'll 
sure be a pleasure to show the world 
what sort of dogs you raise. Blue Moon 
will do that.” 

“Pretty sure o’ him, eh?” 

“Tl say so. He’s unbeatable.” 

“You'd be willin’ to back that up. 
maybe?” 

“Sure! 
him already. 
to go on him, even money. 
game?” 

“You bet I am. J don’t go in for 
gamblin’ as a rule, but seein’ it’s you 
there’s 

They sealed the business with a hand- 
shake; nothing more. Mike’s word was 
good. No less safe than a gilt-edged 
bond. But whether the same could be 
said for Thomas one shrewd Scotsman 
doubted very much. 

“Candidly,” Scotty confided, as he 
pressed with his friends toward the rail- 
ing, “candidly, I dinna like that mon. 
There’s meanness in his wee weasel 
eyes, I’m tellin’ ye. A lot more mean- 
ness than there seems to be any call 
for.” 

Barry nudged him. “Look 
here, Scotty. On your left.” 

Scotty glanced sidewise. Within a 
yard of him, a slight, anzemic-faced man 
was draped on the top rail, a cigarette 
dangling listlessly from his lips. 

“Shades o’ Robert Bruce!” Scotty ex- 
claimed. “It’s the old ghost we met here 
last spring.” 

“Tt's it, all right,” Barry smiled. 
“Still talking about ‘de big laugh,’ too.” 

“Leave him be. He'll dhrop his false 
teeth when he sees Yankee runnin’ this 


I’ve placed a thousand on 
Got three hundred more 
You're 


who's 
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time. Hope they’ll choke him—Heaven 
hear my tender wish!” 

The dogs were now out on parade, 
eight in all. Several of them looked like 
formidable opponents for the long- 
legged, white-breasted hound that was 
Blue Moon. All of them seemed to 
have Yankee Lad outclassed in every- 
thing, save in muscularity of build and 
springiness of step. He was the small- 
est dog in the pack. In fact, the only 
small one in it. 

“Mon, mon,” Scotty wondered, “how 


can that Moon hound be beaten? He’s 
almost as big as a race horse.” 
“Size doesn’t count,’ Mike said. 


“Blood lust is the thing, old man, an’ 
Blue Moon never even saw a live hare 
or rabbit, let alone gettin’ a snap at 
one. He can’t have the proper incen- 
tive.” 

“He has speed,” Barry put in. “That 
makes up for incentive.” 

Mike shook his head. “Never did,” 
he said. “Never will an’ never could. 
Incentive is the greatest driving force. 
It’s the thing that counts most in this 
game.” 

The argument stopped abruptly. 

The hounds were led back to the 
starting point and placed in the trap. 
The decoy hare was drawn up, and im- 
mediately became the cynosure of eight 
pairs of flashing eyes. Mike could see 
Yankee wiggling in his box. He could 
distinguish his repeated yelping from 
that of his fellows, having heard it so 
often. And his heart rose, for he knew 
then that the little rookie was bubbling 
over with his natural desire. 

Picture venders were slithering like 
eels through the crowd, disposing rap- 
idly of their wares. Scotty purchased 
two likenesses of Yankee, one of which 
he handed to young Broderick. Both 
pictures were on green paper. And 
that meant a profit of three dollars 
apiece, upon presentation to the club’s 
clearing house, providing that Yankee 
was the winner. 
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“Say, Mike, d’ye want one o’ these 
works of art?” 

“Sure! I'd clean forgotten the 
blamed things. You’re always there, 
Scotty, when it comes to striking gold.” 

Mike’s big moment had come now. 
He gripped the top rail. Gripped it so 
tightly that his knuckles whitened under 
the strain. Emotion surged within him, 
shook him up with the force of a revo- 
lution. And his hold on the fence 
helped to steady him. 

He heard the gun bark. He saw 
Yankee hurtle from the box like a feath- 
ered arrow from a powerful bow. 

“Jes’ wait, folks; the fun’s comin’.” 
The pallid wiseacre was talking again. 
“Dat’s de frolicsome one in second, 
right behind Blue Moon. Jes’ wait.” 

Scotty frowned on him. 

“Shootin’ through yer tam-o’-shanter 
this thrip, brother.” 

“Yuh don’t say!” 

“T’m tellin’ ye so. Yankee Lad is the 
laddie that’s takin’ the honors in this 
contest, don’t ye forget it.” 

“Apple sauce!” The fellow sneered 
contemptuously. “He'll take de razz- 
berries, dat’s what!” 

The dogs swept by. Mike’s heart 
jumped; his eyes dimmed. He acted 
like an urchin whose cherished dreams 
had come true. And, in truth, his 
dreams had materialized. For there was 
his Yankee gliding onward beautifully, 
concentrated on the brown object ahead 
of him. 

“He'll make it!” he cried. “He'll 
make it! Neck and neck with Blue 
Moon now, an’ not showin’ his best 
yet.” 

Scotty faced the track fly again. His 
ruddy, good-natured countenance was 
wreathed in a smile of triumph. 

“Weel, fellow, what d’ye say now?” 

“Oh, can it, can it!” snapped the dis- 
appointed oracle, turning away his un- 
pleasant mug. 

The racers rounded the curve and 
could be seen now only through the 
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fence on the far side. A few were be- 
ginning to lag, but all were straining 
every muscle. Three quarters of a mile 
was the traveling distance. It would be 
covered in less than eighty-seven sec- 
onds, but even that period was long 
enough to test endurance to the utmost. 

“Here they come again!” Barry 
cried. “Blue Moon and Yankee are still 
leading. Yankee is first by a nose.” 

Mike Broderick saw only a cloud pass 
by—a dark, dim cloud that might have 
been a phantom or a_ phantom’s 
shadow. His eyes had grown hot; brine 
had clouded their vision. His brain had 
become muddled, what with the excite- 
ment that throbbed in his breast, and 
the din that cudgeled his ears. He was 
dazed; actually wallowing in a dark 
world. He lost track of things alto- 
gether until Barry slapped him on the 
shoulder and told him that the hounds 
were tearing across the home stretch. 

“T got to see the finish,” he mumbled, 
“but damn it all, I can’t!” 

“Have ye gone blind, mon?” 

“Blind as a bat. I’m seein’ nothin’ 
but mist.” 

Scotty laughed at him. 

“Ve’re dhreamin’,” he said. “It’s a 
fine sunny day with ne’er a cloud. An’ 
ye’re missin’ a great race.” : 

Mike cursed his emotions. His 
proud heart had overflowed. The force 
of the flood had overwhelmed him. 

Crashing into his ears now were a 
thousand voices, loud and strong as the 
tones of a vitaphone.® Various yells in- 
formed him that Yankee had captured 
the popular fancy; that he was leading 
thapfield. Other voices were rooting for 
Blue Moon. And through them Mike 
learned that Rummel’s entry was still a 
formidable contender for first place. 

It was a wild scene. Half the at- 
tendance was shouting: “Come on, Ya- 
ankee! Hoof it up there, old sport!” 
The other half was urging: “Step on 
it, Moony, step on it! You're still in 
the running!” 
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Mike cleared his eyes. He was feel- 
ing like a schoolboy let loose for sum- 
mer holidays, and in a way he had re- 
verted to boyhood. His heart was with 
the rugged, indefatigable Yankee, the 
little hound in whom he had perceived 
greatness. He saw him cross the win- 
ning line, just a head in front of the 
gallant Blue Moon. And seeing that 
performance—victory of victories !—he 
had witnessed what he had looked for- 
ward to for months. 

Scotty looked around for the all-wise 
race follower. He was ready to crow 
and taunt, and not without a measure 
of malice. But he was disappointed ; 
keenly so. The “ghost” had vanished. 

“Now for Tom Rummel,” Mike bub- 
bled. “T’ll bet he’s sore as a boil.” 

Thomas was in his car just outside 
the gates, semicircled by half a dozen 
men who were relieving him of cash, 
It looked as though he had been on the 
point of making a get-away when cor- 
nered. 

“No hard feelin’s, I hope,” Broderick 
grinned, pocketing the reluctantly sur- 
rendered wager. “Glad you ‘showed me 
up’ in a good light.” 

“You know how I wanted to show 
you up,” Rummel growled. “Just the 
same,” he added, “I'll admit that you 
played pretty square with me right 
along. How the devil did you change 
Yankee?” 

“That’s a secret,” Mike told him, 
winking knowingly. “T’'ll let you in on 
it some day, if you'll only learn to look 
upon greyhounds as something more 
than mere money-makers. You've got a 
topnotcher in Blue Moon. He’s worth 
taking care of.” 

A field page interrupted the conver- 
sation. 

“Party from New Orleans looking 
for you, Mr. Broderick?” 

“Who is it?” 

“Jack Sheridan. Waiting for you in- 
side.” 

The man from New Orleans proved 
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to be a broad-shouldered, prosperous- 
looking individual with a sunny smile. 
Mike knew him. He had sold him a 
brother of Yankee’s. 

“Just dropped out of the sky, Mi- 
chael, in time for that great race. I’m 
scouting for racing timber. Good stuff, 
you know. I’d sure like to have Yankee 
Lad in the same stable with his brother. 
What’s your price?” 

Mr. Sheridan’s right-to-the-pointness 
was startling. The offer came as a sur- 
prise to both Scotty and young Brod- 
erick, since it fitted in with the prophecy 
Mike had made to Rummel. 

“T’d like to do business with you,” 
Mike said; “but it’s out 0’ the question, 
no matter what you’d pay. If you like, 
though, I’ll let you have one o’ Step 
Lively’s next issue. That suit you?” 

“Certainly, Mike, certainly. I’d take 
the whole force if I could get them.” 

“T’m keepin’ most o’ them,” Mike 
said. ‘Goin’ to take a shot at this racin’ 
game in a big way.” 
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“Nothing doing then on Yankee?” 

“No. I’ve decided to give a bird 
named McCabe half an interest in him.” 

Scotty all but evacuated his shoes. 
He had not expected this. 

“Hoot mon! D’ye mean that?” 

“You ought to know by this time that 
I usually mean what I say. It’ll cost 
you money. Not a cent less than a dol- 
lar and a quarter.” 

Scotty was completely dumfounded. 

“A dollar an’ a quarther?” 

“You've got me,” Mike assured him. 
“I’m not forgettin’ that you were full 
o’ business that day you returned from 
Scotland. We made money that day. 
Killed two birds with one shot, as it 
were.” 

“But a dollar an’ a quarther, Mike? 
It’s ridiculous!” 

“T know it,” Mike smiled. “But it’s 
fair, Scotty; nothing more. It’s exactly 
half the price you forked out at the 
auction sale.” 

The deal was closed. 
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ALASKAN MINES STILL ACTIVE 


ALTHOUGH thirty years have passed since the historic rush to the gold and 

- other mineral fields of Alaska, the northern territory is continuing to produce 
its share of wealth in gold, copper, silver, et cetera. 

The latest report of the collector of customs shows that during 1927 mineral 


exports totaled fifteen million, thirty-three thousand, nine hundred and ninety-two 
dollars, bringing the grand total from 1880 to the present to five hundred eighty-six 
million, three thousand and ninety-two dollars—a vast sum considering that the 
United States paid only seven million, two hundred thousand dollars for the whole 
country. Gold production was the biggest factor in this mineral output, totaling 
three hundred sixty-five million, seven hundred and two thousand, one hundred 
and seven dollars. The principal portion of this came from placer workings. 

Copper takes the second rank with a value of one hundred ninety-six million, 
one hundred seventy-two thousand, eight hundred and seventy-eight dollars. Silver, 
coal, lead, tin, marble, platinum, and antimony (used during the war) figure in the 
order named. 
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The romantic story of a black man whose sweetheart was a 
steam shovel 


UMBOOT” GLASPY _ lived, 
moved, and had most of his being 
in mud. If evolution means the 

long, gradual ascent of man from the 
primordial ooze, Gumboot had evolved 
about as far as the muskrat or the mole. 
He was perfectly at home in a ditch, a 
sewer, a flooded basement, a rain-soaked 
railway cut—any place where a mixture 
of earth and water was to be dug, shov- 
eled, scooped, or pumped. 

His outward appearance was of earth, 
earthy. His dusky hands and face were 
usually splotched with yellow freckles of 
clay. His overalls and hickory shirt 
went to the Monday wash stiff and 
heavy with a week’s incrustation of 
loam. His knee-high wading boots, 
which had given him his nickname of 
Gumboot, dropped gobs of half-dried 
mud as he walked. 


Real mud it was, too. Pure, unadul- 
terated Tennessee clay mud—the yel- 
lowest, stickiest, gooeyest mud that na- 
ture ever concocted out of the raw ma- 
terials of this eroding old planet of ours. 

Now a darky like Gumboot normally 
has three major loves in his life—a dog, 
a mule, and a yaller gal. His yaller gal 
he is passably fond of as long as she 
suits his fancy. His dog he “thinks a 
plumb sight of,” will go hungry and 
cold for, will fight for at need. His 
mule is a blood brother to his own soul. 

Gumboot Glaspy, sad to relate, had 
never had either a dog or a mule. 
Nearly as far back as he could remem- . 
ber he had been a construction-gang 
hand, a nomad of the “public works.’’ 
His home was a frayed and _ battered 
tent or a tar-paper shanty that was here 
to-day and gone next week to another 
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“set,” where a railroad, a highway, or 
a building site was to be excavated and 
graded. 

As for the yaHer gal, she will make 
her entrance and her exit in the story in 
due time. 

In the absence of dog and mule from 
Gumboot’s migratory existence, the un- 
requited affections of his heart were 
for the most part lavished upon inani- 
mate things—idols of wood and steel, 
the tools and machines of his very ter- 
restial vocation. 

Time had been when, as a roustabout 
on chance pick-and-shovel jobs, he had 
found in his own individual pickax a 
sort of animistic companion. It peeved 
him if anybody else, arriving first at 
the tool box in the morning, took his 
“Shahp-nose Becky.” It really spoiled 
the day for him. 

Later, having risen to the dignity of 
a wheelbarrow pusher, he jealously kept 
his favorite “buggy,” his “Rollin’ 
Rachel,” apart from the rest and would 
use no other except perforce and sul- 
lenly, at the stern command of a hard- 
boiled foreman. 

Still another soul mate that had 
shared his joys and sorrows was the 
seven-pound striking hammer he had 
used in the days before air drills had 
put the darky steel driver out of busi- 
ness and robbed quarrying of its music 
and romance. 

Gumboot would fondle the shiny face 
of the hammer, rub his horny hands up 
and down the long, wooden handle that 
no white man ever learned to wield with 
skill or safety, and would address it 
affectionately as “mah ol’ Singin’ Su- 
san.” 

All these, however, pick and barrow 
and hammer, were now _ numbered 
among the dead loves of yesteryear. 
Gumboot had but lately been raised to 
the very pinnacle of the temple of toil, 
the last dizzy eminence that may be at- 
tained by the diggers of dirt. He had 
become a steam-shovel operator for the 
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Stone-Nicholson 
pany. 

Doubtless the average white man who 
stands on the operating deck of a steam 
shovel looks at his job as a rather pro- 
saic one. It requires skill, to be sure, 
skill that comes only through long and 
steady practice, with a good deal of 
mechanical sense to start with. But 
once having mastered the fairly com- 
plicated “crowding,” “hoisting,” and 
“swinging” gears, the job gets to be a 
mere matter of using head and hand in 
a set of all-but-automatic motions. 

To Gumboot Glaspy, however, the 
great lumbering mechanism was a thing 
of life, a giant that crawled and groaned 
and hissed and snorted. At his bidding 
it bit into the flesh of the solid earth 
with fierce tusks of steel, gnashed its 
teeth upon the bones of rocks and roots, 
tugged and tusseled and growled until 
its jaws were full, then raised its grisly 
head, stretched its hideous saurian neck, 
and finally disgorged its monstrous 
mouthful wherever its human master 
willed. 

Just what subtle touch of imagina- 
tion it was in Gumboot’s shadowy brain 
that ultimately endowed the demon dig- 
ging machine with the charms of femi- 
ninity, only an expert in darky psychol- 
ogy could have explained—and he would 
have had to guess. But anyhow, the 
monster came to be his “iron woman,” 
his lady love, his own “Betsy Jane.” 
Upon her he showered his unstinted de- 
votion. To her he spoke his words of 
endearment. 

“Dar’s yo’ breakfas’, Betsy Jane! 
Take yo’ a big bite—dat’s de way! Spit 
‘er out, ol’ sweetness! Le’s go ag’in, 
honey gal!” Thus all day long would 
he talk lovingly to the hulking thing 
that belched black smoke, lurched for- 
ward or backward on its caterpillar 
tread, and at the touch of a finger upon 
the trip rape dropped its massive un- 
derjaw and spat its ton-and-a-half load 
upon the wagon or truck at its side. 


Construction Com- 
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So ardent was his devotion to Betsy 
Jane that it was the favorite subject 
for banter among the other darkies of 
the Stone-Nicholson outfit. 

“Lissen, Gumboot! Yo’ i’on wom- 
an’s plumb bustin’ ’er haht fo’ yo’!” 
some jokesmith would call out when the 
safety valve would pop off with a long 
decrescendo sigh of escaping steam. 

“Boys, ah ‘lows Gumboot loves dat 
ar ion woman mo’ bettah ’an he do 
Blondeeny !” 

At which Gumboot would chuckle and 
smile, displaying two rows of gleaming 
ivory fit for a full-page ad of the finest 
dentifrice ever offered to a tartar-rid- 
den world. 

Enter, the yaller gal. 

When Blondeeny Coffin, colored, ar- 
rived in the capacity of cook and wait- 
ress at the Gifford Siding camp of the 
Stone-Nicholson Construction Com- 
pany, both the cuisine and the morale of 
said company took a sudden rise that 
boded well for the early completion of 
the big railway cut they were making at 
that tiny dot on the map. 

Blondeeny was a personable quadroon 
and the uncrowned queen of biscuit 
makers. What she could do with a few 
cupfuls of flour, a dab of lard, a spoon- 
ful of baking powder, and a pinch or so 
of et ceteras, was one of the miracles of 
chemistry. When her biscuits finally 
came out of the oven their gently 
rounded top crust was a dead match for 
the light-chocolate-cream brownness of 
her own cheeks. 


The new cook was an aristocrat. She 


made no effort to hide the fact that the . 


social world in which she moved was 
rigidly stratified. 

For the lowest caste of darkydom, 
the odd-job roustabout, she had uncon- 
cealed disdain. To a teamster or truck 
driver she might on occasion drop a 
condescending word. A driller or a 
member of the blasting crew could even 
ask for a second piece of pie and prob- 
ably get it. But a steam-shovel operator 
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she could afford to recognize as a social 
equal. 

At least, if the steam-shovel operator 
chanced to be dressed in his Sunday 
best, as Gumboot was on the day of 
Blondeeny’s advent. 

After an extended Saturday-night 
ordeal of splashing, scouring, and scrap- 
ing, he had finally got down through the 
successive strata left from six days of 
first-hand contact with utterly unim- 
proved real estate, and was enjoying a 
Sabbath of luxurious loafing in his plain 
but well-brushed black worsted. 

He might not have entirely satisfied 
Blondeeny’s fastidious eye, but he was 
the nearest approach to elegance she had 
yet observed at Gifford Siding. 

From the first meal Gumboot realized 
that he was not out of favor with the 
queen of the mess shack. The lord of 
the steam shovel found himself the re- 
cipient of special attentions when the 
hot biscuits went round and heard him- 
self interrogated solicitously with re- 
spect to his dietary needs. 

“Mistah Glaspy, cain’t Ah fetch yo’ 
anuddah cup o’ coffee? Mistah Glaspy, 
have some mo’ o’ dis heah ham! Mis- 
tah Glaspy, do try a smidgin’ o’ dese 
heah pre-sarves!” 

Naturally Gumboot, being human, 
was unable to withstand so sudden and 
violent an assault upon the fortress of 
his affections. He promptly capitulated 
and asked for a date. He and Blon- 
deeny went out for a stroll along the 
raitway embankment that selfsame Sun- 
day evening. 

From that hour the entire camp rec- 
ognized that Blondeeny was Gumboot’s 


gal. 
Perhaps, though, Blondeeny, even on 
that first moonlight stroll, vaguely 


sensed the fact that she held but a di- 
vided allegiance in the heart of the most 
eligible ‘“‘cullud gemmun” within her 
present magnetic field. One half of 
Gumboot’s fealty was pledged to Betsy 
Jane. 
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She had a premonition of this when 
he chose the direction in which they 
should walk that evening. 

“Does yo’ like chicken, Miss Coffin ?” 
he asked. 

“Why cert’nly, Mistah Glaspy!” she 
replied, with a coy pretense that she 
had not heard the ancient rustic wit- 
ticism a thousand times. 

“Then grab a wing!” he answered, 
somewhat stiffly offering his arm. “An’ 
hol’ tight. Ah’s goin’ to take yo’ up 
whar we’s been wuhkin’. Dey’s somepn 
up dar Ah wants to show you!” 

Leading the way along the narrow 
path above the railway cut, he finally 
paused beside the steam shovel, which 
loomed black and formless in the moon- 
light. Along the quarter-mile stretch 
from the camp he had done a pretty fair 
job of ‘‘spahkin’” for a novice, Blon- 
deeny thought. With a little practice, 
plus a little subtle coaching he would, 
she divined, develop a proper technique 
as a suitor. 

But standing there beside the big ma- 
chine that was his week-day throne, he 
seemed palpably to lose ardor. 

“Look at dis heah baby! How’s dat 
fo’ somepn purty?” he began. He dis- 
coursed glowingly, though technically, 
upon the ‘“‘ninety-hoss-powah drivin’ in- 
jin, the orxil’ary h’istin’ injin, the ton- 
and-a-half dippah, the t’ree-way con- 
trols,” and the like. 

Now Blondeeny knew, and cared, far 
more about kitchen ranges than about 
steam shovels, but she outwardly thrilled 
to the full measure of Gumboot’s expec- 
tations. She oo-ooh-ed and a-ah-ed and 
mah-goodness-ed with appropriate awe 
and rapture as the marvels of this piece 
of engineering wizardry were eloquently 
detailed. 

As a matter of fact, though, it must 
be confessed that she got her first real 
thrill when, after Gumboot had finally 
pulled himself away from the machine 
and they had ambled slowly back along 
the moonlit path, they stopped a moment 
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under a dark pine at the edge of the 
camp and Gumboot awkwardly asked 
for—and was granted—a good-night 
kiss. 


A close observer might have noted, 
perhaps, that next noontime, when 
Gumboot came in from work and sat 
down to dinner in muddy overalls and 
with hands and face that had been given 
only “‘a lick and a promise” at the wash- 
ing bench, there was a trifle less fervor 
in the new waitress’ insistence: “‘Lemme 
fetch yo’ some hot biscuits, Mistah 
Glaspy !” 

Nevertheless, Gumboot’s social pri- 
macy was regarded in camp as secure, 
since a steam-shovel operator is not a 
common roughneck, and even the most 
aristocratic yaller gal must acknowl- 
edge the dignity of skilled labor though 
it does soil the clothes at times. 

The weeks went by and the big cut 
neared completion. he excellence of 
the grub continued at a high level and 
the esprit de corps of the Stone-Nichol- 
son outfit was all the Big Boss could 
have asked. 

Then the villain blew into camp, in 
the very conspicuous person of one 
Pericles Pearcy. He was a colored gen- 
tleman. 

He arrived on an otherwise peaceful 
Sunday, when the social life of Gifford 
Siding’s Darktown was at flood tide. 
The afternoon gayeties were in full 
swing. The footpath along the bank of 
the cut, which was Darktown’s Main 
Street, was lined with couples on pa- 
rade. 

Into the midst of these- fastifities 
burst Pericles Pearcy like a dusky god 
from some tropical Olympus. His six 
feet of lithe gracefulness shone forth 
in the most dazzling sartorial creation 
ever seen. Its brilliant green-and-pur- 
ple stripes, set off against a fancy vest 
of crimson, with socks and tie of equally 
startling hue and cry, added new luster 


to the day. 
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“Ah reckon dat mus’ ’a’ been de noise 
Ah heared a while ago,” surmised ‘‘Peg- 
leg” Wilson to Pete Sellers as the two 
old-timers sat watching the promenade 
from the shade of the mess shack. “Ah 
sorta ‘lowed hit was a freight down on 
the main line, stallin’ on de grade.” 

“Ah’m cur’ous to know whar dis bird 
come from an’ what he ’lows he’s atter 
heah,” Pete replied. “He’s sho’ got 
style, but look at dem han’s an’ feet. 
He’s a_ public-works fellah—betcha 
money on it!” 

“Well, ef he’s huntin’ a job, Ah guess 
de boss man’s liable to take ’im on. He 
hires evah dahk objec’ dat comes down 
de road!” 

Sure enough, at the supper table that 
evening the newcomer, still arrayed like 
the Queen of Sheba’s favorite sheik, 
seated himself jauntily and made his 
own speech of introduction. 


“How do, gemmuns! Pleased to 
meet yo’-all. Pearcy’s mah name— 
Pericles Pearcy, from Savannah, 


Georgyah.” 

“Whar "bouts yo’ been a-wuhkin’, 
pahdnah?” Pegleg Wilson inquired casu- 
ally. 

“Why, Ah’s had chahge of a flock 0’ 
steam shovels ovah in Scott County,” 
the gorgeous one replied nonchalantly. 

Gumboot Glaspy, whose plain, black 
worsted was hopelessly eclipsed by the 
resplendence of the stranger’s purple, 
scarlet, and fine linen, raised his eyes 
from his plate. 

“Yo’s a shubbel operatah?” he asked. 

“Used to be,” Pearcy answered. 
“Fact is, dat’s whar Ah got mah staht. 
Now Ah mos’ly inspec’ operatahs. Dis 
comp’ny’s figgerin’ on puttin’ on some 
biggah machines.” 

“Biggah?” poor Gumboot exclaimed. 
“Who say dey goin’ to put on a biggah 
one dan what we’s got?” 

“How big ts de one yo’ got?” 

“Hit’s a big un—ton-an’-a-half dip- 
pah.” Gumboot’s voice had a ring of 
honest pride in it. 
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“Big un?” Pearcy repeated scorn- 
fully. “Man, is yo’ tryin’ to be funny? 


_Why, whar Ah come frum we wouldn’t 


’ 


fool wid nothin’ less ’n t’ree ton!” 

Gumboot’s face fell. A cold wave of 
anxiety and suspicion swept over him. 
Who was this superman who could 
sneer at Betsy Jane? He sensed a sin- 
ister, plot, at the bare thought of which 
his heart sickened within him. 

His instinctive dislike for this gaudy 
interloper was no whit lessened after 
supper, when the whole gang, male and 
female, gathered in front of the camp 
for the evening “singin’,” the invariable 
finale of a Sunday in Darktown. 

It was quickly evident that Pericles 
was a social lion and a fast worker. 
Within ten minutes he was seated in the 
center of the group, monopolizing the 
conversation and the attention, the 
cynosure of every feminine eye. 

Even Blondeeny, as Gumboot noted 
with a sniff of disgust, was all eyes for 
the gay Lothario. Her shrill laughter 
at his incessant flow of jokes and yarns 
rose above the rest. “Oh, Mistah 
Pearcy! Ain’t yo’ the limit!” It was 
Pericles’ party—that was certain. 

Finally Gumboot could stand it no 
longer. He rose and stalked down to 
the bank of the creek. Half a dozen of 
the road hands followed him. 

“Le’s pitch a lil’ hoss-shoes, or 
somepn dat-away,” he suggested. ‘Dat 
he-doll makes me sick at mah stummick. 
If dem fool gals wants to set an’ lissen 
to dat human phonygraft all night, dey’s 
welcome. Ah’s got to res’ mah ears, or 
else change de record on ’im!” 

Pericles, however, seeing that the 
male portion of his audience was slip- 
ping away, rose and, gallantly motioning 
to the girls to follow, led the way to 
the creek bank. He was racking his 
brain for new material for his jests. 

His eye lighted upon a short-han- 
dled coal scoop stuck in the soft earth. 
Seizing it by the handle, he eyed it quiz- 
zically. 
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“Folkses,” he observed solemnly, 
“dat ar sho’ly de bigges’ soup spoon 
Ah’s seed fo’ a time!” 

The crowd whooped, Blondeeny 
louder than anybody else. Pericles 
drank in the laughter as nectar to his 
praise-thirsty soul. 

Gumboot Glaspy did not laugh. He 
waited until the cackling had died away, 
and spoke softly. 

“Stranger, we’s been a-keepin’ dat 
spoor, a long time, waitin’ fo’ some man 
to come along wid a mouf big enough to 
fit it. Hit’s yo’rn frum now on!” 

By all the rules of darky humor this 
neat repartee should have brought the 
whole camp solidly to Gumboot’s side 
and buried the stranger under an ava- 
lanche of derision. As far as the fe- 
male contingent was concerned, how- 
ever, it only emphasized the complete- 
ness of Gumboot’s defeat at the hands 
of the unheralded conqueror. The laugh 
that followed was in a subdued and 
wholly masculine undertone. 

Pericles Pearcy, smarting from the 
unexpected shaft of wit from his sober- 
faced opponent, turned again to the 
humble scoop, and another inspiration 
came to him. 

“Folkses, Ah bets yo’ a man can bust 
dis scoop by de ‘cussion of de air.” 

“What yo’ mean, ’cussion of de air?” 
Gumboot growled contemptuously. 

“Why, didn’t yo’ nevah see dat done? 
Anybody can split de bowl of a scoop 
by hittin’ it bottom-up agin’ the watah. 
De ’cussion o’ de air undah hit busts 
hit wide open, jes’ lak a aigshell.” 

“Blah! Yo'll have to show me!” 
Gumboot snorted. 

“Try hit yo’se’f, 
don’t take no showin’. 
as well as Ah can.” 

Gumboot was a man of action. 
Grasping the scoop he stepped down to 
the edge of the creek. Then, raising 
the scoop aloft, he brought it down, 
bowl upward, with a mighty whack 
upon the surface of the water. 


pahdnah! Hit 
Yo’ can do it 
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The result was instant and startling. 
The convex bow] gathered up at least a 
tubful of the muddy water and shot it 
back with the force of a stream from a 
fire hose. It caught Gumboot amidships 
and drenched every square inch of his 
Sunday suit from collar to shoetops. 

The gang bellowed with laughter. 
Pericles, half frightened by the amaz- 
ing success of his practical joke, retired 
hastily to the outer circle of the crowd. 
He was no Jack Johnson and cherished 
no ambitions as the black man’s hope. 

Gumboot, however, to the astonish- 
ment and disappointment of the camp, 
betrayed not the slightest sign of anger. 
He came up from the water’s edge drip- 
ping like a drowned kitten but grinning 
with utmost good humor. He even 
joined in the chorus of glee that filled 
the Sabbath twilight. 

Gumboot’s cronies were frankly dum- 
founded and disgusted by his failure to 
show fight. 

“What yo’ ’low’s de mattah wid ’im?” 
Pete Sellers inquired in a whisper of 
Peglegz Wilson. ‘Wha’ fo’ he let dat 
lil’ snipe go an’ wuhk sich a dirty trick 
as dat on ’im? Hit’s got me bum- 
fuzzled !” 

“°Tis sorta peculah,” Pegleg agreed. 
“Co’se Gumboot an’t so pernickety as 
some folks about his pusson, an’ he 
naterly wouldn’t raise so much of a row 
ovah jes’ gittin’ a li'l’? mud on his clo’es. 
An’ Ah’ve allus said he keered a heap 
mo’ fo’ ol’ Betsy Jane dan he do fo’ 
Blondeeny anyhow.” 

“What’s Blondeeny got to do wid dis,. 
Pegleg ?” 

“Jes’ yo’ wait an’ see. Dis bird’s 
a-goin’ to staht flirtin’ wid Gumboot’s 
i’7on woman one o’ dese days, an’ when 
he do, dey’s goin’ to be some action 
roun’ dese diggins!” 


Through the week that followed the 
paths of Gumboot and Pericles seldom 
converged and never crossed. The de- 
fection of Blondeeny, Gumboot had ap- 
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parently accepted as a matter of course. 
His Sunday worsted had been cleaned 
and pressed by Pegleg and was laid 
away almost as good as ever. 

There were, however, disquieting evi- 
dences that the new man was being held 
in high regard by the boss. Pericles 
. had been at no pains to conceal or be- 
little his own prowess as a steam-shovel 
operator. Several days of bad weather 
had retarded the excavation work and 
the boss was grouchily inclined to blame 
Gumboot jointly with Providence for 
the delay. Besides, he thought it a good 
thing on general principles to keep him 
on the anxious seat most of the time. 
Accordingly he tackled Gumboot at 
quitting time on Friday afternoon. 

“See here. I used to think you were 
a steam-shovel man.” 

“Yassuh, yassuh, boss, dat’s me 
Gumboot grinned. 

“Huh! I’ve changed my mind.” 

“What yo’ mean, boss, changed yo’ 
mind ?” 

“Why, Gumboot, you haven’t moved 
as much dirt this week as you’ve got on 
your face and hands right now!” 

“Yassuh, boss, dey’s somepn to dat. 
De weathah, hit’s kep’ dem banks so sof’ 
an’ mushy de dippah cain’t shed, an’ de 
trucks cain’t haul mo’ ’n half a load.” 

“Bosh! Blame it on the weather! 
Now listen, Gumboot! You're two 
days behind schedule on this cut, and 
you'll have to lay to it all day to-mor- 
row. No Saturday afternoon off for 
you and the truck drivers. I’ve got a 
new man here that’s a real operator, and 
if you don’t get that bank cut clear 
through by to-morrow night, I’m going 
to put him on the shovel Monday morn- 
ing. D’you get me?” 


1? 


It was a crestfallen Gumboot who took 
his place at the supper table that eve- 
ning. To Blondeeny’s fairly cordial 
proffers of second helpings he replied in 
grunted “Yeps” and “Nopes.” His ap- 
petite for food was low and his interest 


in yaller gals was absolutely nil. 
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To 
Pericles Pearcy’s noisy flow of soul he 
was as deaf as a concrete gatepost. 

After supper he slipped away from 
the crowd. He strolled off up the path 
to the unfinished cut and looked mourn- 
fully at the thick isthmus of clay that 
he must somehow remove to-morrow if 
he hoped to hold his job. Could he 
make it in one day? He was no engi- 
neer when it came to computing yard- 
age, but he knew the job would tax him 
and Betsy Jane and half a dozen truck 
drivers to the utmost, even under the 
best of conditions. If it should rain 
again, or if he should encounter solid 
rock in that neck of earth, the case was 
hopeless. 

Gloomily he returned to camp and to 
a night of troubled dreams. 


At the breakfast table next morning 
Gumboot’s seat was empty. Blondeeny, 
questioned by Pete Sellers, could not 
explain the absence of one of her star 
boarders. 

“What yo’ axin’ me fo’? Ah ain’t 
Mistah Glaspy’s gyardeen! Mebbe he 
want to git a soon staht on his job. 
Mebbe he ’fraid some othah gemmun 
goin’ to run off wid his i’on woman!” 

When the rest of the crew reached 
the cut the steam shovel was going mer- 
rily. Already scores of yards of earth 
had beerr loaded upon the trucks as fast 
as the drivers, encouraged, entreated, 
or threatened by Gumboot, could wheel 
into place, receive their load, and churn 
their way out of the hub-deep ruts. 

A summer shower in the mid-fore- 
noon threatened to stop operations, and 
Gumboot’s face was darker than the 
passing thundercloud. Finally, though, 
the sun came out again and the light of 
hope shone once more in the shovel 
man’s eyes. At noon he stopped only 
long enough to bolt a bite of lunch. All! 
the rest had “knocked off.” 

By three o’clock Darktown was 
bathed, shaved, and decked out in gala 
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attire. The promenaders in rollicking 
pairs strutted up and down the footpath 
and shouted banteringly at the luckless 
crew who had been left to finish the 
job. 

“Lay to it, Gumboot! 
Ah got mah staht!” 

“Say, Gumboot, ain't yo’ got no haht? 
Don’ yo’ see de i’on woman’s gittin’ 
tard? Lissen at ’er a-pantin’!” 

But Gumboot only grinned and said 
nothing. It was his busy day. 


Dat’s de way 


The steam shovel was nosing its way 
into the last half dozen yards at the end 
of the cut. The sun was getting low, 
though, and the shale was tough. Gum- 
boot was hopeful but by no means 
cheerful. 

Presently he observed Pericles and 
Blondeeny coming up the path. They 
stopped directly alongside the machine, 
not twenty feet from where the great 
dipper was chewing at the narrowing 
bank of clay. They seemed interested. 
Even Blondeeny evinced a new-born in- 
terest in steam shovels. 

“Oh, Mistah Pearcy!” she ejaculated. 
“Ain’t dat a whoppah of a machine!” 

“Huh! Dat’s jes’ a colt!” Pericles 
sniffed. ‘“‘Purty good lil’ scoop fo’ a 
green han’ to learn on, though.” 

The conversation, while not ad- 
dressed to Gumboot, was yet adroitly 
timed to fit into the intervals of silence 
between the spurts of hissing steam. 

“Oh, Mistah Pearcy, Ah bets yo’ is 
a expert!” 

“Aw, not so much, Miss Coffin,” the 
hero replied with feigned modesty. 
“Co’se Ah’s had a heap 0’ sper’ence, an’ 
de boss man, he’s been beggin’ me to 
take chahge o’ dis lil’ dinky a-Mon- 
day.” 

Gumboot, catching the drift of the 
talk, disdained any comment, but the 
face under his mud freckles was livid 
with rage. 

“Yeah,” Pericles went on, “de boss 
is lettin’ yo’ frien’ heah try ’is han’ fin- 
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ishin’ up dis li'l’ job, which a sper’enced 
man had ort to ’a’ got hit done afo’ din- 
nah.” 

The other strolling couples were com- 
ing up now, and soon the whole camp 
was gathered to see the finish of Gum- 
boot’s race against time. A big truck 
plowed its way to the loading place. 

“Might’ nigh done, ain’t yo’, Gum- 
boot?” the driver shouted. 

“Yeah, but dis las’ load is goin’ to 
be mean to handle,’ Gumboot called 
back. “Got to scoop all dis loose dirt 
right out o’ dis pig mud puddle wha’ 
de rain made dis mawnin’.” 

He thrust the nose of the dipper into 
the soft clay and nosed a quantity of it 
into the pool. He scooped up a dipper- 
ful, lifted it a foot or two, and dumped 
it again into the water. Again the dip- 
per crowded forward, and emerged with 
a full load of semiliquid mud that oozed 
and trickled from the crevices of the 
big container. 

He touched the hoisting lever and the 
dripping load rose slowly, until the 
boom tilted upward above the level of 
the bank. Again his hand touched the 
lever. Higher still rose the dipper, up, 
up, ten feet above the footpath. 

“Yo’ las’ load, Betsy Jane!” Gum- 
boot’s exultant shout rang out. “Now 
swing ‘er, honey gal! Does yo’ love yo’ 
ol’ man? Ah’ll say yo’ does! Do yo’ 
stuff, ol’ sweetness!” 

The great dipper hung for a frac- 
tion of a second in mid-air, then swung 
swiftly. But not toward the waiting 
truck on the left! Instead it careened 
to the right and in an instant was poised 
six feet straight above the heads of 
Pericles and Blondeeny, who stood arm 
in arm, still taunting the exasperatea 
Gumboot. A sharp tug on the trip rope 
and the ponderous under jaw of the 
monster diopped open. 

The contents of the dipper, of the 
color of molten butter and the consis- 
tency of new molasses, came down like 
the waters of Lodore, deluging the un- 
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suspecting couple before they could 
move a muscle. The cloud-burst envel- 
oped them for a second and left them 
standing, an unrecognizable mass, sub- 
merged to the knees in a clinging, slimy 
lake. 

For some moments they stood mo- 
tionless, transfixed with astonishment 
and horror. Then, as the enveloping 
mass subsided, four white eyeballs 
stared starkly forth. Gurgling gasps 
sounded faintly on the evening air. Fol- 
lowed shortly a few inarticulate grunts, 
then a choking masculine roar and a 
smothered feminine shriek. 

Before these vocal efforts reached the 
articulate stage, however, they were 
drowned in the joyous clamor of the 
assembled spectators. Ear-splitting 
screams of mirth, booming guffaws, 
long-drawn-out yodelings of sheer joy 
rose to high heaven. The darkies 
danced, jumped up and down, slapped 
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each other’s backs, and shed tears of 
unalloyed delight, the like of which 
hadn’t been heard in Dixie Land since 
the Emancipation Proclamation was 
read in 1863. 


Pegleg Wilson and Pete Sellers found 
trickles of yellow mud splattered along 
the railroad track for three miles, ceas- 
ing suddenly at a way station on the 
main line, where Pericles Pearcy is sup- 
posed to have hopped a night freight 
bound for Somewhere. Sundry articles 
of feminine attire were found scattered 
about the mess shack, but Blondeeny’s 
whereabouts haven’t been discovered 
yet. 

Gumboot Glaspy declares he is 
through with yaller gals. His iron 
woman is still as true as the steel in her 
mighty ribs, and he talks by the hour 
to Betsy Jane as a man talks to the 
only girl in all the world. 


THE CAPACITY TO ACHIEVE 


OCTOR HOWARD A. KELLY, of Johns Hopkins University, has been at 
one time or another a Western cowboy, a seeker and student of Indian skulls 


in Canada, a reform politician in Baltimore, an expert canoeist, a learned. botanist, 
a speaker and writer on religious subjects, the author of many books and pamphlets, 
an expert on the poisonous snakes of America with the ability to handle them as 
if they were toys, a candidate for the Maryland legislature, a speaker on proposed 
Federal legislation before the committees of Congress, a pioneer in the use of 
radium for therapeutic purposes, a lover and promoter of outdoor sports, a famous 
physician and surgeon, and the possessor when he was sixty-five years old of a 
fractured vertebra received when he dived from a great height into a Canadian 
river. 

That paragraph is an epic of versatility, achievement, and veritable genius 
for enjoyment of life. It is inspiring proof of how brilliantly the body and brain 
of a man can be driven to perform by the urge of an inflexible resolution. 
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By Reginald 


A department store after dark is the setting 
with its speed, you'll have to jam the 


‘CHAPTER I. 
GINGER ALE AND—WHAT? 


HE murder was committed 
shortly before closing time. 
Nevertheless, Fred Englebert’s 
known connection with it dated from 
the arrival of his morning mail. 
Dictation done, he had smiled across 
the desk at his stenographer. Not a 
flirtatious smile. First, the stenog- 
rapher was safe and plain; secondly, 
Fred, though still in early middle age, 
was a serious business man; lastly, his 
affections were engaged elsewhere. 
“That'll do for the present, Miss 


Hodges. Take your time typing them; 
it’s a hot day.” 

It was a hot day, indeed, giving every 
sign of becoming the most torrid of 
that Indian summer. This fourth-floor 
office’s windows stood wide, but no 
breath of air entered. 

“There’s one other letter.” Miss 
Hodges might have been glad if there 
wasn’t. Unfortunately, she possessed 
a conscience and a hopeless love for her 
unsuspecting employer. ‘You just 
knocked it off the desk with your elbow, 
Mr. Englebert.” 

She bent to retrieve it. His long fin- 
gers proved too quick for her. 
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A TWO-PART MYSTERY 
~~~ STORY—PART I 


CASE 
Wrisht Kauffman 


for this tale, and if you want to keep up 
accelerator clean through the floor board! 


“This? Oh, it can’t be answered yet! 
It’s a bid to sample a sample. They 
must know ginger ale’s my weakness.” 
He tossed the sheet into a wire basket. 
“Now run along—or rather walk, if you 
don’t want a heat prostration and an ice 
pack from Miss Barnes in the rest 
room.” 

The girl gathered up notebook and 
correspondence. One of her pencils 
dropped and broke its point, but she 
hurried out. 

“They can’t stick ’em in their hair 
the way they used to when I began 
work,” the man reflected. ‘Bobs look 
cool, but they won't hold pencils.” 


That sent his mind back. He was a 
gray-eyed fellow, careful of dress and 
speech, quick of action, his face strong, 
his mouth and chin determined. He'd 
get on—he wus getting on. He had 
started here as an errand boy in the ad- 
vertising office ; now—well, it was some- 
thing to be junior partner in a depart- 
ment store with the standing of Cros- 
sett’s. 

“Only, my iceman job never sounded 
better than it does this weather!” 

He had lately been offered a vice 
presidency by the Igloo Refrigerator 
Company, manufacturers of one of 
those cold-storage machines which ap- 
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parently make their own temperature. 
Englebert announced his acceptance, 
was even tendered an elaborate fare- 
well dinner by the staff, and concluded 
every preparation for a speedy depar- 
ture; but at the last minute, old U. S. 
Crossett begged him to stay till his latest 
sales plan functioned, and the I. R. C. 
agreed to hold their offer open for a 
whole year. 

Fred looked again at that communi- 
cation in the wire basket. 

“These people have a new idea, too. 
I never thought they’d produce one; 
they don’t need it.” 

The head announced itself as that of 
the Scudder Ginger Ale and General 
Soft Drink Company, an old concern 
grown rich through the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It maintained a plant and 
warchouse in town; its offices were 
near by, but it had never done any busi- 
ness with Crossett’s before. The letter 
ran: 


Dear Sir: Doubtless in common with hun- 
dreds of manufacturers and wholesalers, we 
have interestedly read the announcements of 
your firm’s Concentration Sales Plan, adapt- 
ing the Rotary idea to the departmerit store. 
Your slogan, “Only one make of each article, 
but that make the best,” should appeal to the 
producer because it will infallibly attract the 
consumer. We note that, in return for con- 
centrating on a single brand of a single com- 
modity, you reasonably insist that the manu- 
facturer of a selected brand constitute you 
his sole retail vender in your community. 

In this connection, we would like to call 
your attention to our freshly launched nov- 
elty in the ginger-ale line, 

TETE-A-TETE GINGER ALE 
packed only in what we call our DUO- 
CASE—— 


That sort of thing. A discovery in 
flavor. The cases a series of twins, each 
pair a dignified delight. Combining 
convenience with quality—and economy. 
For the pocket of the two-seater. For 
offering the business caller. For 

In short, they wanted him to stock 
Téte-a-Téte at Crossett’s. Sending a 
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sample. Would he give this a personal 
try? The Scudder Company were so 
enthusiastic about their recipe as to let 
the offer stand or fall by that sole test. 
The scrawled signature read: “Peter L. 
Scudder, Pres’t.” 

Ever since old U. S. had grudgingly 
agreed to Englebert’s concentration- 
sales plan, samples poured upon one or 
another firm member. Last week, for 
instance, when they were featuring their 
drug department, their advertising chief 
exploited the scheme in regard to drugs 
—and both U. S. and Fred received 
enough sample remedies to keep them 
each abed for a month, 

Now a Duo-Case had reposed on 
Fred’s desk when he arrived this morn- 
ing. At present it reposed in the office- 
size sample of the Igloo Refrigerator 
set against the wall here and connected 
by a cold-air tube with the mammoth 
I. R. cold-storage vault which was in 
the store basement for purposes of ex- 
hibition and demonstration, at the heart 
of the kitchen-accessories department. 

“But two are about two too little,” 
said Englebert. ‘Weather like this, I 
could make them look like a hip flask 
at a débutante’s party.” 

He flung back the small refrigerator’s 
heavy door. There stood the twin bot- 
tles in their attractive case. Might as 
well try them now. Attached to the in- 
terior of the case was a gilded cap 
opener ; he took it up. 

The telephone rang. 

“Englebert ?” 

“Ves,” 

“This is Crossett. Good morning. 
Can you come here to my office a min- 
ute?” The tone was chronically queru- 
lous. “I’ve got letters from the Updyke 
Piano Company and from those people 
who make the Symphonic radio sets. 
The Updyke crowd’s branching out into 
radio; they won’t let us handle their 
damn pianos unless we stock their ra- 
dios, too; and now the Symphonic——” 

Englebert kicked shut the refrigera- 
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tor door and dropped the bottle opener 
into a vest pocket. 

“Tl be right over.” 

For time out of mind, the senior and 
dominantly controlling member of the 
firm had never, behind his back, been 
called by anything except his initials, 
and tradition declared that they stood 
for “Usually Slow.” With old U. S., 
“a minute” always meant at least forty- 
five. It meant forty-five now. 


When Fred got back to his own den 
at last, its desk was heaped with ma- 
terial that required his immediate atten- 
tion, and then he had to lunch down- 
town with a newspaper’s advertising 
manager. 

It was midafternoon before Engle- 
bert again returned, and no sooner was 
he in his office than his telephone 
sounded another summons. 

He seized the receiver. 

“Hello—hello!” 

This time it was a husky voice that 
answered him. Perhaps because the 
voice was agitated, he didn’t recognize 
it. Perhaps it was a stranger’s. Any- 
how, it asked: 

“What’s happened ?” 

Fred’s own voice was tired enough 
to be unlike itself. “Happened?” He 
was hot and hurried. “What do you 
mean?” 

“The—the accident. 
Mr. Englebert. 


The accident to 
Is it true he’s dead?” 


CHAPTER II. 
MURDER. 


HEN a conventional chuckle started 
to rattle in the junior partner’s 
throat. “Not so you'd notice it, he isn’t! 
Who’s talking? What do you mean? 
This is Englebert !”’ 
Out of the black receiver issued a 
quick gasp—and a click. 
“Wait!’’ Fred’s chuckle stopped. He 
felt a singular chill run up his spine; 
it was as if that almost tropical after- 


‘had come from outside. 
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noon had suddenly gone arctic. ‘“Who’s 
there?” he insisted. ‘“Who’s talking?” 

Only silence. 

He rattled the hook. 

“Party’s hung up,” announced, from 
afar, some casual operator. 

Englebert flared to anger. - 

“Who was it?” 

He got the store’s central. The call 
He couldn't 
trace it. 

Oh, well. Somebody trying to be 
funny. His newspaper luncheon host, 
maybe. If a man let such conceptions 
of humor get on his nerves Fred 
would sample that Téte-a-Téte ginger 
ale which had been sent him, and settle 
down to work. 

It was the telephone ringing yet once 
more that stopped him; but this time his 
annoyance melted quickly into pleasure. 
Vera Barnes was on the now alluring 
wire: 

“Fred, I haven’t a thing to say to 
you.” 

“You don’t need the excuse of a rea- 
son, Vera.” 

“But, honestly, I don’t know what 
made me call. Am I—TI hope I’m not 
interrupting.” 

“Not even a little bit.” He was en- 
gaged to Vera, the nurse in charge of 
the girl employees’ rest room; but he 
saw her so seldom during business hours 
that he was inclined, though strict by 
habit, to chide her punctilious regard 
for office-hour rules, “It’s certainly 
good to hear your voice.” 

“It’s good to hear yours. 
I was worried about you.” 

Seemed to be a lot of interest in him 
this afternoon! 

“Why ?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know. It just came over 
me all of a sudden.” 

“Well, there’s nothing about me to 
worry anybody. How’s yourself?” 

“T’m all right.” 

Yet the ears of affection detected a 
note of uncertainty. 


Somehow, 
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“I’m coming right down to make sure 
of that.” 

He wouldn’t be so impressionable as 
to let the preceding call even linger in 
his memory; still more resolved not to 
mention it to Vera. But 

He left his work and descended to her 
little office that opened off the store’s 
commodious basement rest room. 

“Well, what’s the worry?” 

She was a quiet, efficient girl, with 
that type of blond good looks which is 
enhanced by a general bearing of self- 
control. Calm presided in her violet 
eyes; calm had arranged her undis- 
turbed bronze hair; calm now directed 
the smile wherewith she immediately 
greeted him: 

“You'll think I’m awfully silly.” 

“T won’t—I couldn’t.” 

She had mastered whatever emotion 
previously prompted her to call him. 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” she said. 
“There’s no reason in the world why I 
should bring you down here from all 
you've got to do.” 

“I told you, you didn’t need a rea- 
son.” 

“Then I won’t give any.” 

“But I am curious.” 

“I was simply sitting in that chair 
over there,” she said, “reading the pa- 
per and not thinking about you in the 
least, when v 

“Not thinking about me? 
that.” 

“T don’t, but it’s true. I wasn’t think- 
ing about you, when Oh, it sounds 
exactly as if I was a mere schoolgirl! 
Only, all of a sudden, it just came over 
me that you were in trouble or some- 
thing.” 

They were momentarily unobserved: 
he kissed her. 

“Are you certain everything’s been 
serene with you?” he asked. 

“Nothing unusual, anyhow. One of 
the girls from the ladies’ glove counter 
fainted, and two others had a touch of 
the heat.” 


I like 
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Englebert asked less easily: 

“What about that fellow Reade?” 

She looked tired. 

“Oh, of course he’s been at it again 
—but that’s a daily occurrence now.” 

Reade was the general manager of 
the basement. A harmless fellow 
enough, probably. Rather young for 
his job and a bit flighty for it. A kin- 
less bachelor, he let his night-club life 
interfere with his daytime work and 
carried his nocturnal spirit into the 
store. Lately he had been making love 
to Vera. 

“Tl fire that man.” 

“Please don’t. He’s efficient in spite 
of his lapses, and he doesn’t mean any 
harm.” 

“That’s what they all say.” 

He’d talk turkey to Reade, anyhow. 
Englebert remained with the girl as 
long as his business conscience allowed, 
then returned to his desk. 

Unless you stood immediately in 
front of one of the fans, you almost 
baked in that room. From the dusty, 
cluttered thoroughfare below, the heat 
rose in a steady wave. Fred recalled 
the ginger ale, took out the case, opened 
a bottle and poured its sparkling, yel- 
low liquid into one of a couple of ready 
glasses. 

Better send for Reade at once and 
get the unpleasantness over without 
further delay. Englebert paused to 
press a button, but, before his raised 
forefinger could descend, somebody out- 
side knocked at a door. 

“Come in!” 

It was Reade himself! He stroked 
his tiny mustache and straightened his 
butterfly tie. 

“May I talk to you for a minute?” 

“What about?” 

“Tt’s a reorder that Lewis wants to 
make—a consignment of those fireless 
cookers the Salmander firm is just put- 
ting out. You said you thought perhaps 
the Philadelphia brand was a better 
proposition for us, you remember.” 
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Englebert was no man to give way 
to jealousy, and the topic now broached 
was entirely legitimate, yet behind the 
words he detected, or thought he did, a 
tone of banter. 

“Sit down,” said he. 
to you, too.” 

More as one conferring a favor than 
obeying a command, Reade seated him- 
self, pulling his neatly creased trousers 
well above brilliant socks as he did so. 
He produced a cigarette case. 

“Help yourself.” 

“No, thanks.” Englebert banged into 
his swivel chair. “I want to talk to you 
about Miss Barnes.” 

“Eh?” Reade raised slow eyebrows. 
“You mean about Vera?” 

“T said Miss Barnes.” 

“Have it your own way, Mr. Engle- 
bert. I always call her Vera.” He 
toyed with the bubbling glass beside 
him. 

“Are you trying to resign?” asked 
Fred. 

“As to that, I have got another offer.” 
Englebert was about to advise that of- 
fer’s instant acceptance, but he bridled 
his annoyance. 

“Tt may interest you to know,” said 
he, “that I am engaged to Miss Barnes.” 

“Congratulations.” Reade smiled un- 
pleasantly. It was evident now that he 
did mean to leave Crossett’s—evident 
that this announcement of what had 
been supposedly a secret engagement 
merely confirmed an established suspi- 
cion—evident, too, that Reade’s atten- 
tions to Vera had not been altogether 
lightly meant. He actually appeared to 
be proposing a contest. 

“Tf you’re not going to use this”—he 
picked up the glass of ginger ale—“T’ll 
drink good luck to you and—Vera.” 

He rose with the utmost sang-froid. 
He put the glass to his smiling lips. He 
was magnificently impudent. He drank. 

“Thanks,” said Englebert. “But I 
propose to tell you right now——” 

It was never told. 


“T want to talk 
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Reade gave a queer, convulsive gasp. 
The glass fell from his palsied hand. 
His eyes stared wildly; his mouth 
snapped shut. Both hands flew to his 
breast. 

“What's the ” Englebert began. 

He circled his desk. As he did so, 
the visitor crashed to the floor. By the 
time Fred reached him, Reade was a 
dead man. 


CHAPTER III. 
PRUSSIC ACID. 


VERY department store leads two 

lives; they are parallel, coincident, 
and yet they are almost unrelated: that 
outward life which serves customers, an 
inward life lived for itself. 

Thus, altogether until closing time 
business continued brisk and without ap- 
parent interruption at Crossett’s, the 
organization’s nervous system was 
aquiver. Wild alarms, wilder rumors, 
shot from floor to floor, jumped auda- 
ciously from counter to counter. 

Whispers buzzed between gum chews 
and the rearrangement of shingled locks 
or cherry lips; asides rippled during 
scribblings upon sales books and 
manipulation of the ever-moving cash 
system. 

Something queer had happened. 
Something was wrong. An illness. An 
accident. To one of the firm. It was 
Mr. Crossett. No, it was. Mr. Engle- 
bert. The store nurse had gone running 
to his office with the store doctor. Flut- 
tering errand girls spread the alarm 
from handkerchief counter to book- 
keeping department: 

“Cora tol’ me she seen Mr. Dickson 
goin’ there, too.” The store detective! 

“They was a fellow went up in No. 
2 elevator jes’ now looked like he was 
another doctor—carryin’ a black bag an’ 
got whiskers.” 

“T know. And if that wasn’t a flat- 
foot got in when he did, I never seen 
one.” 

Miss Hodges, stenographer, dissolved 
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in tears and fled to the deserted rest 
room—she was notoriously sentimental 
about Englebert. 

Mr. Trigg, of the advertising office, 
was reported to have said that death 
had entered Crossett’s. Mr. Lewis had 
left his kitchen-accessory department to 
ask Mr. Forse, of the jewelry section, 
if he had heard anything. 

Reade must have been, people said, 
the first to discover whatever was dis- 
covered, because he had gone into 
Englebert’s office just before this mys- 
terious turmoil commenced, and he 
hadn’t come out yet—Mrs. Brewster, 
who presided over the ladies’ gowns, as 
distinct from women’s suits, which oc- 
cupied a portion of the fourth floor, 
was authority for this. And yet no- 
body knew aught for sure—nobody out- 
side that office. 

Inside it, behind its closed and locked 
door, seven persons grouped themselves 
around the dead. Summoned by Fred’s 
frantic telephone, four of these had ar- 
rived on the scene immediately, and one 
of them subsequently called in two other 
people from elsewhere. 

Vera needed all her self-control. Her 
lips compressed, her face like marble, 
she stood close to her fiancé, who now 
gave every token of being stunned by 
the tragedy. 

“We must keep this quiet as long as 
possible,” U. S. Crossett had chattered. 
He twisted his heavily veined hands to- 
gether. “In all the firm’s history, noth- 
ing of this sort was ever: es 

Pufty Doctor Thomas had taken one 
look at the body of Reade and one sniff 
at its lips. ‘Prussic,” he wheezed to 
Store Detective Dickson. 

“What’s that?” groaned Crossett. 

“Prussic acid.” 

Old U. S. whimpered. The name of 
the poison seemed to deepen the catas- 
trophe. 

Then it was that Dickson called in 
those other two persons, who came from 
an establishment strangely unlike a de- 
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partment store. They were a city de- 
tective and a police surgeon. 

“What do you think, Doctor Cog- 
shall?” Dickson’s query followed a 
brief explanation and an examination 
almost as hurried. 

Cogshall, the police surgeon, deliber- 
ately polished his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

“Tt looks as if Doctor Thomas is quite 
right. Of course, he was in time to 
catch the odor, and I wasn’t. Still, I 
think, Ashley ——” 

Ashley was the plain-clothes man 
from headquarters—a little dried-up 
chap with the face of a rat, except that 
his eyes were kindly as well as keen. 
Since the moment of his entrance those 
eyes had not ceased to sweep searchingly 
every other face in that company. Now 
he whipped around again to Fred: 

“Dickson hasn’t told us much. You 
tell us all about it, Mr—Mr. Engle- 
bert.” 

Fred passed a hand across his sweat- 
ing forehead. The sweat was cold. 

“Can’t we keep this quiet?” old Cros- 
sett wailingly intervened. ‘Nothing 
like it has ever once come near to——” 

“If you please!” Ashley commanded 
him. “Now, then, Mr. Englebert. 
Man dies in your office. Plainly a case 
of murder. You're the only person 
who’s with him at time of death. Just 
be good enough to give us a complete 
outline of what happened.” 

Trained nurse though she was, Vera 
Barnes felt herself sway. The room 
darkened around her. As through a 
blur, she saw the second glass on the 
desk, a half-empty ginger-ale bottle be- 
side it. Her throat was parched, her 
numbed brain made no link between the 
death and the beverage. Tremblingly, 
she reached for refreshment—would 
thave downed the liquid to clear her 
mind. 

“Put that down!” Ashley snatched 
the bottle away and yet so adroitly as 
not to spill a single drop of its yellow 
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contents. Instead, he smelled at it, 
nodded, handed it to the police surgeon. 
“Doctor Cogshall?” 

In turn, Cogshall smelled and nodded. 

“Yes, I think there’s prussic acid 
there. As soon as we get it to the labo- 
ratory ie 

“Hadn’t you better tell your story?” 
Ashley persisted to Fred. ‘Start at the 
start, Mr, Englebert—and be as quick 
and as brief as you can be without leav- 
ing anything out.” 

Fred complied. Master of himself 
again, he told first of the receipt of the 
Duo-Case that morning. Before he had 
finished, Ashley was examining both 
case and refrigerator. Then he flung 
his lithe form into Englebert’s own 
chair and grabbed the desk phone: 

“Scudder Ginger Ale Company? ... 

Police headquarters talking. 
That’s what I said! Get me your presi- 
dent on the wire. I don’t care 
if he is in conference; he can come out 
of it! Get him!” 

Mr. Crossett was badly in need of the 
attention of Vera and Doctor Thomas. 
The remainder of the little group bent 


about the desk, breathless. Ashley had 
secured attention. : 
“What you say? This is the 


president of the concern, isn’t it? wae 
Mr. Scudder, yes. Well, who 
does, then? Don’t hang up! 
I'll want you again in a second.” Ash- 
ley clapped a hand over the transmitter. 
“Gimme me that bottle, somebody. Mr. 
Englebert, gimme me that letter you 
said you got—the one about these gin- 
ger-ale samples. Dickson, go find who- 
ever it was brought the two bottles 
up here after they were left at the de- 
livery entrance downstairs, will you?” 

Dickson disappeared. Fred produced 
the letter. Ashley continued his tele- 
phone talk, but this time he authorita- 
tively waved his neighbors to the farth- 
est end of the room and spoke in a 
voice so low that it scarcely carried to 
them. 
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Somebody knocked discreetly at the 
nearer door. Vera left the senior part- 
ner and opened it an indistinguishable 
crack. 

“Don’t let anybody in here except 
Dickson,” warned Ashley in parenthesis 
and over his shoulder. 

“Don’t tell anybody 
gasped frantic Crossett. 

While Ashley resumed his conversa- 
tion at the wire, too immersed to heed 
any more of what happened around him, 
Vera obeyed both commands. 

“No, you can’t. Just a little acci- 
dent. Never mind who.” She closed 
the door. 

“Who was that?” asked Fred. 

At which instant, Ashley slapped the 
receiver upon its hook and turned to 
them all with a statement which drove 
away every casual curiosity about the 
identity of the caller: 

“The president of the Scudder Com- 
pany says they never heard of a Duo- 
Case and haven’t got any brand of gin- 
ger ale called Téte-a-Téte on the market, 
or in the warehouse—or anywhere 
else!” 


anything!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MATERIAL WITNESS. 


JN the moment of awed silence that 

followed, Dickson, the store detec- 
tive, opened the door, returning breath- 
less. 

“T got that clerk just as he was leav- 
ing. Closing time’s past, and nearly 
everybody’s gone, you know.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He didn’t notice when or how the 
case addressed to Mr. Englebert was 
delivered. First time he noticed it, it 
was on the package-reception table along 
with the usual bunch of junk.” 

“Bring him up.” 

“He’s left.” 

“Quit his job?” 

“No, left for home.” 

Ashley scowled. It was just like 
these amateurs to let an important wit- 
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ness like that slip away! To the head- 
quarters man, all operators not accred- 
ited to headquarters are amateurs, and 
Ashley, notwithstanding certain cave- 
man mannerisms, was nevertheless a 
professional of the professionals. 
“Then you go after that bird to where 
he hangs out and bring him down to 
central station.” 

Vera moved back to Fred. 
hands met; their eyes met. 

Dickson, crestfallen, sped upon his 
errand. Ashley continued: 

“You there, Doctor Thomas, better 
take your boss home. Doctor Cogshall, 
no use you staying around here any 
longer. How many night watchtnen do 
you keep in this store, Mr. Englebert?” 

“Two,” Fred told him. . 

“Doc,” pursued Ashley, “oh your way 
out, tell ’em not to let anybody in with- 
out sending up for me to give him the 
once-over first—anybody, no matter if 
it’s a senatorial investigating committee. 
And tell headquarters to have the 
morgue wagon sent around. Not a 
word about what’s happened from any 
of you anywhere, either, till I’ve turned 
in my report; there’s too many of you 
her from the store staff as it is. Now, 
then! Everybody clear out, except”— 
his sharp eyes, no longer kindly, snapped 
at Fred—“except you, Mr. Englebert. 
Get along now, Miss Barnes—lively, 
please.” 

She had to go. In a moment, there 
were only Englebert and Ashley who 
stood beside the body. From below rose 
dimly the last sounds that accompanied 
the closing of the store. 

“Know anybody at that Scudder 
place?” 

Ashley’s frown deepened. Fred En- 
glebert read its implication. 

“Only by name,” he said. 

“Any enemies there?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Got any other Scudder letters on 
file?” 

“T don’t think so. 


Their 


No, I’m sure we 
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haven’t. This is the first business we’ve 
had with that firm.” 

The detective held up the mordant 
bottle. 

“Scudder says that’s not his letter- 
head, and he says the same thing about 
this label. I described ’em both to him 
—used to be a printer myself, once, and 
I know type. The head’s in thirty-point 
Elzevir Gothic; this label’s twenty-four- 
point and eighteen-point Jensen old 
style. Scudder eays they can easy prove 
their firm never used either kind.” 

Fred felt his lips stiffen. ‘“Well?” 
he asked. 

“Well, do you?” 

“You mean does Crossett’s ?” 

“That’s what I mean. You people 
set up your own ads here and send out 
matrices to the papers, like the most of 
the big firms, don’t you?” 

Englebert nodded. “Our plant’s in 
the basement. We haven't those styles, 
though.” 

“You seem mighty sure.” 

“T started as an errand boy in the ad 
department. I’ve kept close touch with 
the department ever since. It was—it , 
is part of my duties to, as member of 
the firm.” 

Even as he admitted this, he realized 
the direction in which it might be 
thought to point. For the moment, 
however, Ashley seemed to disregard 
that. 

“If you haven’t any enemies at Scud- 
ders’, who’s your enemy here at Cros- 
sett’s ?” 

“Well, I suppose there are a lot of 
people who don’t like me. My idea has 
been to decrease stock quantity and con- 
centrate on quality. That resulted in 
laying off a good many people automat- 
ically, and it would have laid off even 
more when the idea was completely de- 
veloped.” 

“This fellow?” Ashley indicated the 
body. As he did so, he removed his 
eyes from Fred long enough to produce 
a spotless handkerchief from a coat 
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breast pocket and spread it carefully 
over the dead man’s face. Englebert 
found himself wondering if the detec- 
tive always carried fresh handkerchiefs 
about with him in order to have them in 
readiness for such gruesome contingen- 
cies. 

“He was going to leave us anyhow.” 

Ashley was still busy. “Why?” 

Was the question careless? 

“T think he had just had another posi- 
tion offered him,” Fred answered. 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The detective rose quickly and faced 
Englebert, poking his ratlike features 
very close to his victim. The final 
trace of Ashley’s respect for a partner 
in the Crossett firm had vanished. 

“What did you have against this fel- 
low Reade? Was it money—or was it a 
woman ?” 

The double demand was shot like two 
blasts from an automatic pistol. Fred 
leaned forward for the support of the 
desk, as if he had been physically 
wounded. 

“T hadn’t anything against him. That 
is——”’ 

“That is, nothing except what you 
did have. What was it?” 

“He was annoying—annoying some- 
body that had a claim to my protec- 
tion.” 

“The Barnes woman?” 

Of course it was an easy guess. Vera 
had not hesitated to show her affection 
openly, right here in this office, more 
than once during the recent investiga- 
tion. Nevertheless, Fred’s rage rose. 

“T’m engaged to marry Miss Barnes.” 

“Congratulations.” | Ashley’s voice 
was icy. “Now tell us the rest of it, Mr. 
Englebert.” 

“There isn’t any ‘rest’ to tell—and-I 
wouldn’t tell you if there was. Do you 
think I’d go to the trouble of buying 
type, printing labels and letterheads and 
loading ginger ale just to get rid of a 
man that was making a girl dislike him 
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more than she’d disliked him to begin 
with?” 

“It’s for her to say whether she’d dis- 
liked him to begin with, Mr. Engle- 
bert.” 

Ashley had leered. Before that leer, 
Fred could not pause to consider how 
detectives may justifiably irritate sus- 
pects into admissions, even when the 
insinuations are held groundless by their 
makers. Englebert clenched his fists. 

“You've got to understand Z 

“Listen here.” The smaller man con- 
fronted the larger with defenseless 
hands in his pockets—with a provoca- 
tive smile on his thin lips. ‘Labels or 
letters, none of ’em came from where 
they pretended to come from. The 
whole package bobs up from nobody 
knows where—first remembeted not 
coming in, but being in. You're a 
printer. You've easy access to that base- 
ment shop. Reade has been after your 
girl. He’s found dead of prussic acid 
in your office—died .under your very 
eyes from stuff you gave him. Mr. 
Englebert, I’ve either got to find out 
somebody else more likely than you are, 
or else lock you up as a—well, we'll call 
it ‘as a material witness.’ ” 


CHAPTER V. 
TWO BILLS. 


THE senior of the pair of night watch- 

men at Crossett’s was William J. 
Luddington, and William B. Roscoe was 
the junior, The former had red hair, 
the latter brown; the former blue eyes, 
the latter black. 

But both were big and both were 
burly, and both—if the entire truth is to 
be told—were almost as stupid as they 
were courageous. Because they were 
so much alike in character, and because 
they were fast friends, Crossett’s af- 
fectionately called them the “Twin 
Bills.” 

W. J. patrolled the main store, when 
he wasn’t too tired; when he wasn’t too 
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tired, W. B. patrolled the annex. They 
went on duty just before the closing 
hour and so remained until they had 
handed over their charge in the morn- 
ing, when the charwomen arrived and 
the day shift took command. 

For each of them the night that fol- 
lowed the murder of Reade at least be- 
gan as usual. They met at a near-by bar 
and had a mutual drink of near beer into 
which, at their suggestion, an obliging 
bartender deposited a noggin of some 
clear and more stimulating liquid. 

“See you at twelve, Bill,” said W. J. 

“All right, Bill,” said W. B. 

They habitually met in the basement 
of the main store every midnight and 
played pinochle. Sometimgs one of 
them was as much as a dollar fifty ahead 
of the other. 

W. J. now went to the employees’ exit 
in the headquarters building and, from 
his seat there, watched the workers 
streaming out, nearly every one having 
a farewell word for him. 

““Tt’s a dog’s life, mine is,” said W. J. 


Then he locked up and began to make . 


his first rounds, plugging the time clocks 
as he passed them and regulating the 
lamps so that, once darkness descended 
on the world outside, Crossett’s, too, 
would be mostly shadows. 

Here and there a guide lamp was 
left burning, here and there painted 
globes would emit a glow more decep- 
tive than effective; but, for the most 
part, the old-fashioned economy of U. 
S. Crossett triumphed over Englebert’s 
modern idea that a light is an adver- 
tisement. The uptown night tide flow- 
ing through other channels than those 
of this neighborhood, even the show 
windows were unilluminated save at 
Christmas time. 

Yet W. J. encountered one exception. 
There was radiance in the little room 
that served as a sanctum for Mr. Forse, 
chief of the jewelry department. A 
pale ray crept faintly under the door. 
The watchman went to it and knocked. 
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“Who’s there?” Forse was a brusque 
man with a brusque voice. . 

“Me,” said W. J. Luddington. 

“Come in.” 

W. J. opened the door and thrust 
around it his red head. He saw Forse 
apparently tidying his desk—a_ spare 
person, with cropped gray hair bristling 
upright from a round skull, red lips 
under a crisp, gray mustache, and so 
nearsighted that not even the thick 
lenses of his spectacles were of any 
great help to him. Forse pressed his 
florid face and long nose almost against 
anything he looked at, and he looked at 
everything as if it were a diamond the 
water of which he suspected. 

“What do you want?” 

“Nothing,” said W. J. Luddington, 
but he tried to make it sound polite— 
there was a rumor in the store that 
Forse aspired to the junior partnership 
and might get it—when, or if, Engle- 
bert left. “I seen a light, and I jes’ 
wondered was anythin’ wrong.” 

“Well, there isn’t!’ snapped Forse, 
and glared through his thick glasses. 
“T’ve got some extra work to do. I'll 
be going soon.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said W. J. 

“Damn grouch!” he muttered to him- 
self as he went on the remainder of his 
rounds. 

These completed, he returned to the 
corner of an aisle near the chief en- 
trance way, where a table and a single 
incandescent lamp were always provided 
for him, with a telephone right at his 
elbow. 

Bill began to read the baseball news 
in the last edition of the evening pa- 
per. He had this afternoon scen the 
game that provided the leading article 
of news, and he had read the account 
of it on his way downtown; but he al- 
ways read the sporting news twice, any- 
how. 

Presently Mr. Crossett came along, 
accompanied by Doctor Thomas, the 
store doctor, and another man who was 
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a stranger. Old Crossett was visibly 
excited. The stranger said: 

“Are you the night watchman?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you're not to let anybody in 
to-night till you’ve phoned up first to 
Ir. Englebert’s office and got orders 
about whoever it is from the gentleman 


that’s there. Not anybody. Under- 
stand ?” 
Bill looked at Crossett. Crossett 


nodded feeble affirmation. 

“And get my hat,” said Crossett to 
the watchman. 

“Certainly, sir,” grinned Luddington. 
As he obeyed, he muttered several times 
over: ‘‘Not even as much as ‘If you 
please!’ Wonder what’s gallin’ him?” 

He was to get information of some 
sort soon enough. Crossett and his two 
companions had scarcely left the build- 
ing, the front door was scarcely shut 
upon them, before the phone at Bill’s 
elbow rang. 

“Hello!” called a hoarse voice. 

“Hel-lo!” said Bill. 

“Luddington,” said the voice on the 
wire, “this is Mr. Englebert talking. 
We had a little accident in the store 
this afternoon, and we think it would 
be as well to get an extra watchman on 
for the night. It’s a man I know, but 
he hasn’t any phone. I’ll tell Roscoe to 
look after things while you go for this 
new fellow. Take the subway to One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street and 
ring the bell marked ‘Smith’ in the 
apartment house just opposite the en- 
trance, will you? He knows me. Start 
right off. I don’t remember the num- 


ber, but you can’t miss it. Its front 
door’s painted green.” 
Bill cursed to himself. To the tele- 


phone he said: 
“Don’t forget. 
Twenty-fifth 
Smith.” 
“All right, sir.” 
And Bill went, reflecting that Mr. 
Englebert must have a hot-weather cold. 
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“Certainly, sir.” 
One Hundred and 
Street—green door— 
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His journey was a long one. It was 
longer because the apartment house op- 
posite the One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street subway station did not pos- 
sess a green door. No apartment house 
anywhere near possessed a green door. 
And the Smiths were legion—and all 
ignorant of Englebert and the ancient 
profession of night watching. 

Meanwhile, that other Bill—William 
B. Roscoe—was having a dull time of 
it in the annex. He, too, had watched 
the employees’ departure and reflected 
that his life was a dog’s. He, too, made 
his first rounds before anything hap- 
pened, and he, too, during those rounds, 
came upon a late stayer. 

Somebody was in the office of Mr. 
Owen Trigg. The light that had been 
burning there went out as W. B. ap- 
proached it. 

Bill knocked. 

“Who's there?” 

‘Watchman, sir.” 

The door opened. Trigg appeared. 
He was short and pale and lean, and his 
manner of speech was as abrupt as Mr. 
Forse’s. Like Forse, moreover, Trigg 
had been mentioned as Englebert’s suc- 
cessor in the firm; in fact, W. B. al- 
ways said that Forse didn’t have a 
Chinaman’s chance alongside o’ Trigg. 

“What do you want?” 

“Nothing, sir—only I seen a light 
here——” 

“Well, it’s out now, and I’m going 


shortly.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Good night.” 


Bill moved away. His station was 
near the chief entrance to the annex. 
Not long after he had attained it and 
had begun to engage himself peacefully 
with the same literature that engaged 
his friend in the main building, the tele- 
phone at his elbow rang, too. 

“Hello!” called a husky voice. 

“Hello!” said this Bill. 

“Roscoe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“This is Mr, Englebert talking. We 
had a little accident in the store this 
afternoon, and we think it would be as 
well to get an extra watchman on for 
to-night. It’s a man I know, but he 
hasn’t any phone. I’ll tell Luddington 
to look after things while you go and 
get this new fellow. He’s over in 
Brooklyn. Take the subway to Bor- 
ough Hall and a surface car up Fulton 
Street to St. Felix. It’s the third house 
on the left after you get off the car and 
turn to your right. I forget the num- 
ber, but you can’t miss it, and he’s sure 
to be there. Start right off, will you?” 
Bill cursed silently in his turn, but in 
his turn said: “Certainly, sir.” 

“Don’t forget. St. Felix Street, 
Brooklyn—third house to the left after 
you've got off the car and turn to your 
right—a Fulton Street car. The name’s 
Brown. He knows me.” 

So W. B. had a long journey that 
night, too. And he, on his part, had 
difficulty in finding whom he sought. 
There was no Mr. Brown at the house 
designated, and he found no Brown in 
the neighborhood who knew Fred En- 
glebert or could, or would, serve as an 
extra watchman at Crossett’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FIRE ALARM. 


SHLEY’S threat to Englebert, 
launched in the latter’s office, was 
succeeded by a long second that passed 
in silence and that was interrupted only 
by the hard breathing of one of the 
two men. Hands clenched, cheeks 
flushed, eyes wide and chest heaving, 
Englebert stood and stared at the detec- 
tive. Ashley’s small figure tensely 
crouched before him, ready to check 
any untoward movement, the accusatory 
smile fixed, with police assurance, on his 
thin face. 
“You mean ” Fred at last began. 
Sagacious in his capacity as a business 
man, he knew that his present ingenu- 
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ousness in the face of suspicion had 
been deplorable. 

“IT mean just what I say, Mr. Engle- 
bert.” 

“You thin my 

“What you do. J think i 
ley wheeled. “WWhat’s that?” 

A loud tinkle—not at all the sort of 
tinkle normally proceeding from the 
telephone, nor yet issuing from that in- 
strument’s direction—cut sharply across 
what promised to be an announcement 
of definite arrest. The detective swung 
automatically around and faced the wall 
whence this noise originated. 

There was suspended a large, brass- 


Ash- 


- framed disk, its white surface crossed 


by a long indicator. It might have 
seemed a clock or a barometer, but the 
various divisions of its circumference 
were marked neither by numerals nor 
by weather terms. They were the 
names of the different departments of 
the Crossett store. The instrument was 
an interior fire alarm. 

“Fire!” gasped Fred. 

The eyes of both men queried the 
disk. Its indicator quivered at the 
words: “Sporting Goods.” 

Englebert tore open the room door. 

“Here!” yelled Ashley. 

“Don’t be a fool!” Fred’s voice was 
too genuine to be doubted; his sense of 
responsibility was paramount. “Come 
along and find this fire—and then ar- 
rest me afterward, if you want to!” 

They ran pell-mell into the women’s 
gowns department. 

By now the store was apparently 
completely emptied. Such lights as re- 
mained were at their lowest ebb, and 
the last glimmerings of the afterglow 
of the sunset did little, over the high 
masonry of buildings on every side, to 
illuminate the store’s interior—a laby- 
rinth of narrow aisles bordered by coun- 
ters shrouded in their nightly coverings. 

“This way!” Fred spoke. 

“Which way?” Ashley threatened. 
He had his responsibility, too. “Don’t 
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try anything funny, even if you are 
head of this concern with Crossett. I’ve 


got a gun.” His right hand went to a 
hip pocket. It came back with a 
weapon. 


“Follow me,” said Fred. “I’d know 
the route all over here in the dark.” 

They blundered past a shaft. 

“Hi!” called the detective. “Isn’t 
this elevator working after hours?” 

“Certainly; they all are. But they’re 
in the basement. We can beat that.” 

“Where are the sporting goods?” 

“Third floor—annex.” 

Crossétt’s crossed a small side street 
by a series of bridges, terminating over 
there in a lower building. Englebert 
running ahead, Ashley following as 
close as he could in the semidarkness, 
his weapon ready, the pair reached the 
third-floor bridge. They rushed along 
that. 

At its farther end, Fred’s familiar 
hand found an emergency electric-light 
switch and flooded with brilliant radi- 
ance the department now lying before 
them. 

Ashley’s eyes were all for his man. 
He saw that, beside the switch, stood 
two fire alarms, one being of the com- 
moner sort which communicates of 
course with the nearest city fire station 
—the kind of alarm to summon help 
from the outside when its glass is 
smashed. 

“Why don’t you start that thing?” 
the detective demanded. ; 

“We won't do that till we have to. 
Who wants his stock completely ruined 
by a crazy fire department’s hoses?” 

“Especially,” said Ashley, sniffing the 
dull air, “when there isn’t any fire.” 

He was right. All about them stood 
the carefully covered counters. Noth- 
ing flamed. Nothing smoked. Nothing 
gave the faintest token of having been 
interfered with in any way whatever. 
They searched in vain. 

“How do those interior alarms of 
yours work?” asked the detective. 
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Englebert explained. All big stores 
dread fires, however fireproof be their 
construction; but all dread equally the 
water invasion of a fire department 
which, summoned to a small fire, may 
do more damage with water than a large 
conflagration can accomplish by flame. 
Every employee of Crossett’s had strict 
instructions that, on discovery of any 
fire, the first alarm to be turned in must 
be made by means of the house’s own 
system. 

“All you do is press the button you'll 
see below the disks. That gives the de- 
partment heads the news—and our own 
fire squad, too, daytimes. Then they 
can get right to the spot, quickly ascer- 
tain its importance, and the department 
heads can start what will only look like 
fire drills.” 

“And now everybody’s gone.” Ash- 
ley examined the private alarm hanging 
close to the public one and the light 
switch; but he did not restore his 
weapon to its accustomed place. “Who 
pressed this button?” 

Crossett’s was a store of systems, and 
no one had so fostered them as Engle- 
bert. Now that one of them did not 
seem to function normally, his thoughts 
did not for the time being function 
normally, either. He looked wildly 
about him. 

“How do I know?” 

“You can see there’s nobody here.” 

“Well 2” 

“And there’s no fire!” 

Indubitably there was none. 

“Perhaps this thing’s out of order.’ 
Ashley’s tone sounded mocking. 

“Then it wouldn’t ring at all. Be- 
sides, it’s tested every morning, noon 
and when we close up. No, it wouldn’t 
ring at all; it’s interlocking.” 

“Mightn’t one disk register wrong?” 

“But this disk registers for here!” 
Fred started back toward the bridge. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“T’m going after those watchmen. 
Where are they? They ought to’ve 
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There are disks 
”  Engle- 


come straight here. 
downstairs. Those men 
bert was already on the bridge. 

“Wait a minute!” Ashley’s phrase 
was an order. “We'll go back to your 
office first. Your watchmen will keep. 
Yep,” he fairly barked, “we'll go back 
to your office first!’ 

“What do you mean?” Fred turned. 
“What do you suspect now?” 

“T don’t suspect anything,’ said the 
detective in a manner indicating univer- 
sal suspicion. “But I happen to re- 
member that you got me out of there 
so quick that I forgot to lock the door.” 

Englebert headed the return journey. 
His nerves, however, were shattered. 
He was not used to mysteries, except 
of the nature of business tangles, and 
his laughter rose shrill. 

“Do you suppose I’ve got an accom- 
plice? Do you suppose this was a mur- 
der party?” 

Ashley wouldn’t answer. As if he 
were being pushed, Fred went forward. 
Through the aisles, up the stairs that 
circled the elevator shaft, into the wom- 
en’s gowns departient. 

“That door’s shut!” 
then. 

He dashed ahead of Englebert and 
tried the office portal. 

“Tt’s locked! Who locked this door?” 
The challenge rang through vast empty 
spaces. “Open up, in there!” 

No response. The detective bashed 
his body against the panels. 

“JT didn’t lock it,’ Englebert pro- 
tested. ‘‘There’s a spring lock, but I 
didn’t shut the door, either.” 

“And I didn’t. Where’s your key? 
This thing’s a heavy piece of wood, all 
right. Wake up there and gimme your 
key!” 

Fred fumbled in his pocket. As he 
did so, the door—for Ashley had mean- 
while in nowise diminished his personal 
efforts—burst open. 

The room, which they had left in twi- 

light, was now as brilliant with elec- 


cried Ashley 
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tricity as their switch turning had made 
the sporting-goods department. It was 
as empty, too, save for the body terribly 
rigid on the floor. And yet 

“Somebody’s moved my handkerchief 
off this fellow’s face!” declared Ashley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SHADOW AT A DOOR. 


VERA BARNES had not secured and 

did not hold her position in Cros- 
sett’s because of any favoritism. Pretty 
enough she might be, yet she was also 
competent and _ resourceful—a calm 
woman, but resolute. 

Hers was not the type meekly to sub- 
mit when she saw the man she loved 
under the cloud of such suspicion as had 
accumulated over Englebert. 

Fred was in trouble; she was engaged 
to be his wife—she would remain within 
call. 

Therefore, she had walked out of the 
office with those others, but no sooner 
did the door close than she dropped to 
the little procession’s rear and hung be- 
hind. Downstairs went all four, but at 
the foot of the stairs Vera turned 
away. 

“Aren’t you coming, Miss Barnes?” 
asked the police surgeon. 

“Not without my hat,” she smiled. 

She made toward the basement steps, 
for the rest room was located down 
there, but she did not descend more 
than a few paces. Instead, she came to 
pause on the first landing and stood 
there, listening. 

Sounds carry loud and far in an al- 
most deserted building; the rocky cav- 
erns of a mountain pass are not more 
resonant. Vera held her post until she 
heard somebody fetch old Crossett’s 
headgear—heard good nights said to the 
watchman at the front entrance—heard 
that door fasten upon the quartet. 

The watchman might be coming this 
way at any second now. Vera wheeled 
and ran upstairs again. 
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She hurried to the fourth floor that 
she had so recently left. Lightly she 
passed along the aisles there, nor paused 
until she reached the door of Engle- 
bert’s office. 

“This wretched Ashley won't let you 
in”’—so her brain throbbed its declara- 
tion. “He won’t see that somebody 
tried to kill Fred and only killed poor 
Mr. Reade by mistake. The detective 
really believes Fred could commit mur- 
der—and did commit it.” 

Her heart said: “Then listen at the 
keyhole!” 

“T will—for a little while, anyhow,” 
said Vera’s whole self. 

At first she could gather nothing of 
what passed inside. Then, little by lit- 
tle, those voices reached her: 

“He was annoying somebody who had 


a claim on my protection.” Fred’s 
voice. 

“The Barnes woman?” The detec- 
tive’s. 


Vera felt the blood mount to her 
cheeks. If there had been lurking any- 
where in her mind the least remnant of 
compunction against eavesdropping, it 
faded at Ashley’s sneer. 

So it was that, during the interview 
between suspect and detective, before 
the sounding of the fire alarm, she heard 
all that followed. She listened with 
mounting emotion that even her strong 
will could not suppress—listened while 
the detective’s questions and her lover's 
honest answers drew the spread net 
tighter and tighter around Fred. Being 
a woman, she couldn’t but feel vexation 
at what seemed to her his unnecessary 
frankness; being a woman in love, she 
felt fear, too. 

“It’s for her to say whether she’d 
disliked him to begin with, Mr. Engle- 
bert.” 

Vera almost rattled at the door to 
demand admission. Hadn’t she always 
detested Reade? The man was dead— 
dead suddenly and violently. She for- 
gave him those annoyances, but she 
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hated this detective for insinuating that 
she had ever willingly tolerated them, 
hated him for his lack of deference to a 
man whom she was accustomed to see 
treated with respect even when not with 
liking. 

Fred’s courageous protest followed— 
she loved him the more for that. There 
followed then the plain threat of ar- 
rest. And there followed, on the heels 
of that, the tinkle of the fire alarm. 

Vera knew instantly what it was. 
She herself had organized the latest 
form of fire drill used in the store. At 
the very start of the sound, she sprang 
away from her listening post. They 
would come running out—they would 
find her, unless she quickly hid. 

Not that she minded for herself: 
Fred wouldn’t care, and she would like 
to have Ashley understand that she 
knew what he thought of her—would 
like, later, to refute him out of her 
own lips. But if she were discovered 
here, that evil mentality of the detec- 
tive—so she described it—would only 
deepen its present conviction. Vera cir- 
cled softly a long show table and flung 
aside the curtain covering an alcove op- 
posite it. 

The place she was in was one of the 
many trying-on cells of the women’s 
gowns department. She let the cur- 
tain fall behind her. She had the pres- 
ence of mind to grip its folds so that 
no tremor of the material would betray 
her presence. 

Just in time! 

Fred and Ashley dashed out. With a 
rattle of voices and footfalls, they clat- 
tered down toward the third floor. 

Ignoring the question of the fire, 
Vera concerned herself solely with the 
threat against Englebert, whose inno- 
cence she had never doubted and never 
would doubt. 

There were plenty of fire escapes. 
One of them passed a window in Fred’s 
office. Easy enough to reach it, should 
the alarm amount to anything. Vera 
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would wait where she was rather than 
risk detection. If there were no dan- 
ger, or if the fire was extinguished, 
those two men would return shortly, and 
she wanted to hear more. 

Soon the noise of their departure died 
away. Even the echoes died. Vera in 
the alcove and that dead man in the 
office must have had this entire floor to 
themselves. 

Some chairs stood about the alcove; 
she sat down. She was not afraid of a 
solitude shared with a dead body, but 
the crisis she had just passed through 
did tug at her nerves. The walls of 
this dressing room did not reach the ceil- 
ing; a little of the ebbing daylight came 
over the narrow aperture above them 
and showed her dim reflection repeated 
again and again in the many mirrors 
provided for customers. Vera felt un- 
comfortably anything but alone. 

In fact, was she alone? 

Ears still keyed to eavesdropping, 
heard, from somewhere, a faint sound. 
Or did they hear it? Was their report 
a lie? Perhaps, after all, she was pan- 
icky. What was that sound—if it at all 
existed? And whence did it come? 

She bent forward. She put her hand 
out to draw aside the curtain—then 
checked herself. 

A step—that was what she had heard. 
She was certain now—for it was re- 
peated. A step—and a stealthy one. 
Some other living person was here on 
the fourth floor, and it was some per- 
son with no good reason to be here. 
That step was furtive. 
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Vera held her breath. There had been 
what seemed a long rest between the 
first sound and that which succeeded it. 
Now it came quicker and more hurried. 
It was coming down the nearest aisle. 
It was going to pass the curtain that 
brushed her cheek. 

Pat-pat—pat-pat 

The girl stood now, immobile. Her 
heart turned over in her breast. The 
steps were not a yard away. They were 


here! The curtain fluttered. 
Would some movement challenge the 
unknown’s _ attention? The _ blood 


drummed in her ears. Wouldn’t her 
very pulse beats hammer out an alarm 
as loud as that tinkle which, it seemed 
ages ago, sent Fred and Ashley to a 
distant corner of this big store? Would 
she be found? 

Pat-pat-pat—pat-pat-pat 

He was running—whoever he was. 
Running off at a right angle. 

He had stopped. Perhaps he, too, 
had heard something. Perhaps he, too, 
had turned. Perhaps he was facing this 
curtain—and facing her who stood be- 
hind it. 

The moments passed. Better any- 
thing than such suspense. Daring she 
knew not what dangers, Vera slowly 
and gently touched one edge of the cur- 
tain and, with infinite caution, drew it 
ever so little aside. 

Through the tiny crack thus made, 
she looked out. Somebody was indeed 
facing her. A shadowy figure was issu- 
ing toward her from the doorway of 
Englebert’s brilliantly illuminated office. 


To be concluded in the next issue. 


PLANE ALARMS INDIANS 


NATIVE Indians of Alaska at Alatna were highly excited when the first air- 
plane they had ever seen swooped out of the sky to the snow-covered ground 


near their village. 


“Get a gun, mother, and shoot it!” cried one highly excited child. 
The plane was the Swallow plane of the Arctic Prospecting & Development 
Company, and was piloted by Cecil Crawford. 
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67 Robert J. Pearsall 


Who wrote “Birds of Changing Feathers” 


One who counts himself a coward faces the need for supreme 
courage 


HE boat whispered into the 

brush-inclosed landing. Marvin 

released the oars and extended 
his hand to Gladys, his bride of a 
month. As she teetered adorably for- 
ward, her eyes rested on the front cover 
of a book lying under the seat in the 
prow. A half-naked and highly aggres- 
sive beach comber, overmuscled and 
with a ferocious grin, gared at her in 
the dimming light. She made a little 
grimace of mild disapproval. 

“The latest blood-and-thunder, I sup- 
pose.” 

“The veriest latest,” the little bank 
teller grinned sheepishly. His face, a 
bit overdeveloped as to forehead and 
underdone as to jaw, expressed a mix- 
ture of apology and stubbornness. 

Without further remonstrance, Gladys 


stepped out of the boat and into tly: 
beginning of the little trail that led up 
from the river. She was wise in ler 
way, this modern young woman, end 
very much in love besides; and neither 
impulse nor logic urged her to an cut- 
right challenging of her husband’s 
tastes. Also she was a student of psy- 
chology, which had taught her many 
things, including the efficacy of indirect 
suggestion. 

“I was reading a wonderful book yes- 
terday,” she said. “The woman’s club 
is studying it, and we're finding it so 


helpful. About the comparative inama- 
teriality of material things Oh, 
thanks!”,—as Marvin carefully separ- 


ated some brush which had overgrown 
the trail. “But the main point is that 
we should be so careful what we put 
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into our minds. Every thought that a 
man has becomes a part of himself; it’s 
heen proved. Every experience he’s 
had, every person he’s met, and above 
all, every scrap of reading—all become 
parts of him.” 

“Gosh! Makes a man feel like some 
kind of a goulash, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, seriously!’ Gladys frowned. 
“Those stories that deal so much in vio- 
lence can’t help but be—deleterious.” 
She faltered a little over that word. “It 
is’—she wrinkled her nose delicately— 
“roughneck stuff. And so overdone, so 
far away from actual life. Besides, a 
banker—well, a banker’s supposed to be 
rather ” 

Her words trailed off, but with a 
suggestion of grandeur at which Marvin 
chuckled. 

“Gee! The way you. say that word 
makes me feel like fifty thousand a 
year instead of twenty-five hundred. If 
I was, I wouldn’t be making this call 
to-night after old Hornsby’s money, you 
can bet. As for actual life, we bank 
tellers aren't exactly immune from vio- 
lence nowadays. Though I—I promise 
you I’d stick my hands up on demand.” 

He made a joke of it, but it wasn’t 
altogether a joke that he knew it was 
the very thing he would do—and most 
precipitately. Marvin had all his life 
been one of those who long for courage 
but have it not. His size as a boy had 
made physical combat almost invariably 
disastrous. His sensitive nerves and 
keen imagination foreshadowed and ex- 
aggerated suffering, and—well, there 
was that bit of something lacking, as 
indicated by his rounded jaw. Lacking 
it, there was nothing he admired more 
than combativeness, which moved him 
now to revert lightly to his wife’s latest 
theory of life. 

“Besides, I don’t know that I’d ob- 
ject to have that old beach comber a 
part of me. He was sure a pretty siz- 
able Oh, here we are.” 

They had come out upon a very large 
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ranch. A little way from the edge of 
the clearing stood an old and very 
shabby house. A barn and outbuildings 
were scattered around, and a-road ran 
past on the other side of the house. It 
would have struck a stranger as queer 
that there were absolutely no live stock, 
farm implements or movable property 
of any sort about ; but Marvin knew the 
reason for that. He paused and turned 
to his wife. 

“Maybe you'd better wait here, 
Gladys. Hornsby’s a bach, you know, 
and he may not be ready for lady visi- 
tors. If I’m to get that account, I don’t 
want to embarrass him.” 

Gladys smiled. ‘Well, don’t be long. 
And if you need the feminine touch in 
persuading him, just call me.” 

Marvin advanced across the yard, 
with the thick, green grass muffling his 
footsteps. As he neared the house in 
the gathering darkness, something about 
the silence and gloom of it struck him 
most unpleasantly. He shrugged away 
the too familiar feeling, and shaped his 
features to a pleasant bank teller’s smile 
as he approached the porchless door. 

Then he stopped aghast. The door 
was open, and it was plain to see that 
old Hornsby had received humanity’s 
last Visitor. Face upward, Hornsby lay 
on the floor at the opposite side of the 
room, with the top of his gray head 
crushed in. The iron bludgeon with 
which the thing had been done lay be- 
side him. 

Peculiarly, at that moment, Marvin 
seemed two persons. One side of him 
recoiled, with a very definite impulse to 
run. He felt himself fleeing, as if the 
thing was actually taking place, across 
the field to Gladys and the boat. But 
that was ridiculous, for something else 
was rooting him to the spot. Presently 
he steeled himself to enter the room. 

It was all in shadows, but the mo- 
ment he entered, he became aware that 
another man was staring at him from 
the farther end of the room—a well- 
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dressed business man, as nearly as Mar- 
vin could judge, with a rather powerful 
frame. 

Marvin shrank back with a startled 
cry. But as though he hadn’t observed 
the movement or the cry, the stranger 
spoke with confidence-inspiring calm- 
ness. 

“Horrible, isn’t it! I just came in. 
Name’s Dabney. I don’t believe I 
know you, Mr. ibs 

“Ts he dead?” inquired Marvin, ad- 
vancing slowly and timidly toward the 
body. 

“Oh, quite! Been dead an hour.” 
Then, as Marvin again paused, plainly 
reluctant and shaken, the man went on: 
“You can tell that by the way the 
blood’s congealed in his hair. Will you 
take a closer look?” 

“No!” Marvin shuddered. 

“No use, of course. I tell you, I’d 
like to catch the fellow that did this. 
Tm from Eureka, and John Hornsby’s 
one of my oldest friends, though I 
hadn’t seen him for years. I was in 
Guerneville on business, and thought 
T’d run out. Now to find him like this! 
I count myself a strong man, sir, but 
it’s quite unnerved me. What do you 
suppose could be the motive?” 

“I’m afraid that’s easy enough. Rob- 
bery.” ; 

“For money!’ He cast an incredu- 
lous glance around the shabby room. 
“T can hardly imagine that. John 
Hornsby was no miSer.” 

No, he wasn’t.” Marvin tried to fight 
back his horror and speak composedly. 
“But he had a sale to-day. He was re- 
tiring and moving into Guerneville to 
live. So all his stock and farm imple- 
ments were put up at auction, and as you 
may know, most of such payments are 
made in cash. That’s what I came over 
for—I’m Marvin, a teller at the Guerne- 
ville National. We thought he ought 
too—well, he’s never done business with 
banks, so I—we came over to see if 
we couldn’t get his account. If we'd 
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only come this afternoon and got that 
money 2 

“Tch-tch!” Dabney clicked his tongue 
sorrowfully. “As close as that! But 
you said ‘we’?” 

“My wife and I. 
rowboat.” 

“Oh! A rowboat!” A note of added 
interest sounded in Dabney’s voice. 
“That explains I thought I’d have 
heard a car stop. And where did you 
leave Mrs, Marvin?” 

“Outside. At the edge of the brush.” 

“And you’re rowing back, of course.” 

“Tmmediately,” said Marvin nerv- 
ously. 

“Then—you’ll excuse me, I know, for 
dispensing with formalities at a time 
like this—mayn’t I ride back with you? 
I walked out from Guerneville for the 
sake of the exercise. Been on the train 
all day: But never mind that. As 
the first to discover the body, I should 
be present when the authorities are no- 
tified. And rowing downstream will be 
much faster than walking.” 

Marvin was glad to agree. There 
was something confidence-inspiring in 
the big man. And after what he’d seen, 
rowing alone with. Gladys down that 
narrow, lonely, shadowed river 
wouldn’t be anything of a lark. No use, 
he told himself, he was a coward. That 
second self, that queer flash of stubborn 
courage which had come to him at the 
door, wasn’t with him any more. If a 
man’s reading was “part of every man,” 
how sardonically the fighting heroes in 
him must be grinning now! Almost 
hating himself for the morbid horror 
that possessed him, he left the house 
and, with Dabney following, crossed the 
clearing to Gladys. 

By now it was so dark that Gladys, 
who knew Hornsby slightly, didn’t im- 
mediately recognize that her husband’s 
companion was a stranger. And of 
course she couldn’t see the whiteness of 
her husband's face. 

“Well, Mr. Hornsby,” 


We came up in a 


she began 
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pleasantly, “did you decide t-—— Oh, 
I beg your pardon!” 

“Gladys, this is Mr. Dabney. He'll 
ride back with us. Something very ter- 
rible has happened.” 

“John! You seem actually fright- 
ened!” 

“Mr. Hornsby has been murdered.” 

“Murdered!” Gladys’ voice broke. 
“Oh, no—no!” 

“But it’s true. Mr. Dabney found 
him just a minute before we came.” 
Marvin steadied himself to tell what 
had happened. 

“Oh!” cried Gladys. “Let’s get away 
from here. Why, he—the man might 
be around here yet. You can’t tell what 
he might do.” 

“No danger, Mrs. Marvin,” Dabney’s 
big bass voice sounded reassuring. 
“Poor old Hornsby’s been dead for at 
least an hour. I’m afraid the mur- 
derer’s got a good start. Though, by 
Heaven! if money will hunt him down, 
he'll be caught. John Hornsby was a 
good friend to me once, and I don’t 
forget.” 

“I’m sure I understand,” said Gladys 
sympathetically. 

The three had started down the nar- 
row trail, Marvin leading and Gladys 
coming next. Their passage was al- 
most noiseless, but Dabney’s wide body 
rustled the branches, and his feet made 
a substantial clusp-clump behind them. 
A fear-dispelling rear guard! As they 
walked, Dabney talked easily of other 
things than the tragedy—his trip down 
from Eureka and conditions in the 
northern town. Gladys, grateful for his 
attempt to divert her mind, tried to 
match his tone. By the time the river 
was reached, they had contrived a 
fairly composed dialogue. But Marvin 
was still shaken within by what he had 
seen. 

Marvin helped his wife into her usual 
place in the stern seat. He seated him- 
self facing her and picked up the oars, 
leaving Dabney to shove off as he 
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climbed in, taking the seat behind Mar- 
vin. Dabney apologized as he did so. 

“Ll let you do the rowing, since you 
know the river. I’ve boated just enough 
on the Eel River to know how easy it is 
to hit snags and things. And this seems 
a pretty light craft.” 

“Tipsy!” said Gladys, with a light, 
make-believe laugh, still playing up to 
Dabney. “With this load, anyway. 
John and I had it made specially for 
us.” 

“Yes, and there’s the current, too.” 
Marvin put in. “We have to stick to 
it, if we’re to make speed, and it’s hard 
in the dark. All kinds of eddies and 
backwaters.” 

“Must be sport swimming in it, 
though,” said Dabney. ‘‘Gives a man 
something to buck when he wants to, 
and it’s sport taking the rapids. I used 
to fancy myself quite a swimmer, and 
I haven’t forgotten much.” 

There was the slightest hint of boast- 
ing in his voice, which sounded very 
close to the back of Marvin’s head. Evi- 
dently he was sitting facing backward in 
the boat, and Marvin felt a little won- 
der at that. Nine passengers out of ten 
will choose to face the way the hoat is 
traveling. But of course Dabney’s po- 
sition made talking easier. He had both 
the others in front of him. 

“I’m just learning, myself,” said Mar- 
vin. “I was raised in the Imperial Va!- 
ley, where there isn’t much water. Any- 
way, I’m not exactly built for swimming 
—don’t run to shoulders and arms. 
Hiking is the best thing I do.” 

“Yes? Well, now, take hiking 3 

Dabney, it seemed, was a first-class 
hiker, too—and first class in many 
other lines that called for physical 
prowess. So it developed as they sped 
toward Guerneville. Of a piece with 
his assertions was the change in his 
voice, which gradually grew in boastful- 
ness and dominance. So marked was 
this that Gladys’ replies became merely 
perfunctory, while Marvin fell silent 
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with a chill at his heart that was not yet 
of dread. It was a feeling he always 
had in the face of positive, physically 
ageressive men or threatened violence— 
a feeling of weakness, softness, helpless- 
ness. Dobney’s tone grew harsher, till 
his words crackled, and yet his talk was 
all of commonplace things—not a point 
upon which to pin suspicion. And yet 
Marvin felt vague suspicions growing. 

“A man that crosses me,” said Dab- 
ney, “I’d wring his neck like a hen.” 
And softened that with, “If he deserved 
it, like the fellow that killed old Horns- 
by.” 

Through the narrow, dark places, 


where trees overhung, the boat raced on. 


at the pace of a running man; and again 
the river would widen and the water 
grow dead and still, with Marvin tug- 
ging hard to keep up speed. His arms 
grew tired to the point of numbness and 
his grip on the oars grew weak; for 
now he was anxious—very anxious—to 
reach Guerneville. He told himself that 
it was nothing connected with the man 
behind him; it was simply that he 
wanted to hasten the report of the kill- 
ing. And it was merely resentment, not 
alarm, that he felt at the fact that Dab- 
ney didn’t offer to relieve him, to change 
places with him. 

That still more lonely stretch of river 
below Guerneville to the sea—it was 
merely idle speculation on what a safe 
escape it provided for a murderer. That 
a man who would murder cold-blood- 
edly for money wouldn’t hesitate at 
other murders to keep the secret of his 
identity—that was only a bit of irrele- 
vant reasoning. That Guerneville was 
the last town, the last chance for help, 
and that he could be compelled to row 
through it 

Bosh! All bosh! Something stirred 
in Marvin. Something even more 
frightening than the domineering, cour- 
age-crushing voice of the man behind 
him. Because it forced him to turn his 
head and put in a tone of perfect cour- 
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tesy the question that might show just 
where they stood: 

“I wonder if you’d mind taking the 
oars now, Mr. Dabney. I’m feeling a 
bit tired, myself.” 

Silence—and a chill down Marvin’s 
spine. Then Dabney’s voice, dry and 
composed : 

“I guess you'd better stick to it a 
little longer.” 

Gladys gasped and stiffened where 
she sat. Her hands clutched the bottom 
of the seat, and she stared fixedly past 
her husband. Marvin felt something 
like a blunt finger pressing into the mid- 
dle of his back; but he knew it wasn’t 
a finger, 

“Wh-what?” he gasped. He told 
himself still that this thing couldn’t be 
true. 

“Tt’s just as well, I guess,” continued 
Dabney. “The farce would’ve ended 
at Guerneville, anyway.” 

The little bank teller swallowed hard 
and managed the question: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean a straight get-away to 
the sea, of course. And from there, 
maybe up or down the coast, if the 
boat’ll ride. If it won’t,” he chuckled, 
“I’m not afraid of drowning. I never 
saw the water I was afraid of.” 

Marvin was so nearly paralyzed with 
fear that he could hardly keep the oars 
going. But the menace at his back im- 
pelled him to. He rowed on in silence 
for a long minute, with his mind scur- 
rying in panic from point to point of 
the dilemma. At last he asked rather 
weakly : 

“W-won’t you let me put my wife 
ashore?” 

And Dabney laughed, seemingly in 
sheer amusement: 

“Just like that! 
vertising, ain’t I? 
woman like her. 

“Oh, oh!” Dabney’s sneer drove 
Gladys to the extreme of terror. “Dave! 
Dave! Can’t you do anything?” 


I’m looking for ad- 
Besides, a pretty 


” 
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Dabney’s amusement became tinc- 
tured with disdain. 

“Don’t blame your little hubby, lady. 
Lord, I’ve had him sized up from the 
beginning. He won’t make any more 
fuss than—well, than you will, know- 
ing that if you do, I'll puncture him first 
and deal with you afterward.” 

The river was opening out now, with 
the tiny town of Guerneville right 
ahead. Toy houses with gleaming win- 
dows and colored lanterns began to ap- 
pear on the cliffs on either side of the 
river. Very soon they would be oppo- 
site the beach and stores, and after that, 
the vacant river and desolate woods. 
But the river was vacant here, too—no 
boats, no chance to signal. 

Marvin was physically sick. His heart 
was fluttering like a leaf. The sweat 
from the rowing had all gone cold on 
his clammy skin. His very senses were 
numb, so he rowed like an automaton. 
He kept telling himself that there was 
nothing else. No, there was nothing 
else. 

Nothing else to do! Whence came 
- that part of him that argued differently? 
If he could manage to grapple with the 
man But he would be shot before 
he turned. He would die before he 
reached the man with a backward sweep 
of an oar. If he went sidewise into the 
water he would be shot in mid-leap, or 
clubbed or shot as he came up. And 
either of these suicidal efforts would 
leave Dabney with the boat and with 
Gladys, unless she also leaped and died. 
For Dabney would kill her, too. 

There was nothing to do, and he 
wanted to do nothing. Surely inaction 
was best. If they obeyed their master 
and promised to be silent, surely he 
would let them go. The lie presented 
itself to Marvin in all the attractive ves- 
tures of truth. The water slipped with 
a soothing sound along the side of the 
boat. Their peril was all an illusion. 
An illusion Let’s go on quietly 
now. Let’s just pretend 
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Dabney’s voice echoed the thought. 
“Quiet, now. Quiet! I’ll let you both 
go when we reach the sea.” 

Plainer than anything else in the 
world there uprose in the darkness be- 
fore Marvin the figure of old man 
Hornsby with another behind him and 
an iron bar descending. Gladys! Oh, 
Gladys! 

“Lies!” sounded an inward voice in 
Marvin’s ear. ‘“There’s a way to save 
her—not yourself.” And Marvin saw 
the way. 

Marvin was lifted as though by some 
force outside himself—lifted and flung 
with careful calculation upon the rail 
of the boat. A revolver barked. The 
shot went wild; but even had it killed 
him, the boat would have overturned, 
and Marvin’s cry to Gladys: “Swim 
ashore! Ashore!” would have been 
heard over half of Guerneville. 

Then Dabney, the expert swimmer, 
was grappling Marvin, the weak one. 
Holding him with a deadly grip, as 
Marvin had known he would. Furi- 
ously intent on drowning him before he 
made his escape. For miles Dabney 
could swim and float downstream on 
that steady current, invisible on the 
darkened water. There was no hurry 
at all, and so deep down he was holding 
Marvin with twining arms and legs. 

Sudderly, as Marvin was in the very 
agony of suffocation, Dabney cast him 
off, with an explosion of effort that al- 
most suggested panic. And Marvin fol- 
lowed him up. His head popped into 
the air and he gulped it into his lungs. 
Where was Gladys? And where was 
Dabney? A little downstream floated 
the overturned boat, darkly visible. 
The instinct of the weak swimmer drove 
Marvin toward it. 

As he started, a gurgling sounded 
ahead of him, a horribly suggestive 
sound. Something bobbed for an in- 
stant on the starlit water, and then went 
down again. 

It was Gladys being pulled down by 
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Dabney! Marvin splashed furiously 


with his clumsy overhand stroke toward: 


the spot. As he neared it and lifted his 
head for air, he seemed to glimpse some 
one clinging to the side of the boat. 
Was it Dabney lying in wait there? 
But Gladys wouldn’t be drowning un- 
less Dabney was with her, dragging her 
down. Marvin’s head had bobbed into 
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dling inexpertly with his other hand, he 
dragged the nearly unconscious Dabney 
toward the boat. From the shore he 
heard excited cries, and the rattling of 
oars as they were flung into a boat. 

His free hand touched a floating ob- 
ject. He seized it. It was a book. He 
shoved it aside and then caught it again, 
using it as a paddle. Somehow, he 


didn’t want to lose it, for it seemed 
to him a friend. On the cover of the 
book, he imagined the overmuscled 
beach comber with his grin of fury 
changed into a smile of fellowship, or 
maybe into the triumphant look of a 
creator. 

“A part of me!” thought Marvin in 


the water again and his ears were full 
of it, but it seemed to him he heard 
hysterical-sounding _ laughter. And 
surely words in Gladys’ voice: 

“He can’t swim! Oh, John, he can’t 
swim—after all his bragging!” 

Marvin clutched some one’s hair. It 
was the short, sparse hair of a man, and 
he couldn’t cling to it. He shifted his ecstasy. ‘‘Well, I sure hope so—at 
grip to the coat collar beneath, and pad- last.” 


Watch these pages for other storics by Robert J. Pearsall. 


ALASKA MIRRORS AVIATION ADVANCE 


ISRHAPS nowhere in the world is the advance of aviation more clearly shown 

than in interior Alaska, where a dozen planes serve a scattered population of 

only a few thousands. In that country distances are great, and travel except by 
airplane is tediously slow. 

Still, aviators have much to contend with. During the winter months the 
weather is bitterly cold, dropping far below zero, and skis are necessary as landing 
gear. Frequent storms and low-hanging fog make the going treacherous, with 
scattered settlements precluding any pleasant thoughts in the event of a forced 
landing. 

Yet a February scene at the Fairbanks aviation field is evidence enough of 
the trust that Alaskans place in the air carriers. Simultaneously one morning 
three planes took off for as many destinations. 

There was Noel Wien bound for Ruby, planning a return to Fairbanks by 
nightfall. A. A. Bennett was flying to the Kuskokwim, planning to drop a pas- 
senger in a brief stop at McGrath. And the other plane was on its way to Iditarod 
with Ed Young at the controls. Wien had just come in from Nome with four 
passengers. 

Illustrative of the difficulties was ‘Wien’s recent trip from Nome to Kotzebue 
via Elephant Point and Candle. Halfway to Candle a storm was encountered, 
necessitating flying over a long distance with visibility almost nil. Finally the 
little settlement of Candle was reached, but a takeoff could not be made for five 
days—and storms again necessitated a stop at Elephant Point. Still, the trip was 
made more quickly than dog teams could have covered the same distance. 

Recent developments portend a service on the coast soon, where the largest 
towns of the Territory are situated. Service from Seattle, on Puget Sound. to 
Ketchikan, the first port in the Territory, probably will be the first established, the 
plans being that eventually the routes will extend to join those in the interior. 
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The ISLE of the EATES 


By Fred Maclsaac mZourParts Part V 


The stirring conclusion of a glorious story of the South Seas 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BESIEGED, 


ORE haste, less speed,” the 
proverb has it; and the frantic 
efforts of Joe and his men to 

reach the residence in time caused them 
to lose their way at the end of the first 
hour. They worked back with difficulty 
and started again. Sometimes they 
could hear heavy firing and then came 
a lull which disheartened them, but 
when shooting broke out anew they re- 
newed their efforts. They were like 
people in one of those hedge labyrinths 
occasionally placed on great estates, 
aware that it is only a few score yards 
to the outside but forced to wander 
through a maze of blind paths and 
perhaps find no exit for hours. 


They cursed one another and the 
Kanaka, whom they most unreasonably 
insisted should know the way. When 
the second time they strayed off their 
path they were unable to regain it, 
waded through a swamp, were turned 
back again and again by impenetrable 
hedges and finally, after hours of wan- 
dering, came upon a narrow and vet 
well-defined trail which Joe’s compass 
said pointed south. Unaware that they 
had finally hit the path over which Wil- 
lard had been dragged by his captors, 
they followed this for an hour, when 
they came again to a blank green wall 
of vegetation. The path apparently 
ended here, nothing to do but retrace 
their steps. The machine gun was in 
action again and apparently close at 
hand. Its nearness almost drove them 
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insane. And then Gregg had an inspira- 
tion. 

“T’'ll climb that tree. Maybe I can 
see something,” he suggested. He 
pointed to a huge banyan, crawled with- 
out difficulty to its lowest branches and 
worked his way up to a height of thirty 
feet. He gave a shout. 

“TI can see the roof of the barracks,” 
he exclaimed. “It’s not more than a 
couple of hundred yards away, and it 
looks as though the path to the house 
can’t be more than fifty feet ahead.” 

Joe regarded the tangled vegetation 
which blocked them, in despair. ‘We 
cannot get through that,” he said, as 
Gregg was making his way down, “but 
—but, maybe we can get under it. 
Look.” 

Pointing to a depression which seemed 
to lead under a heavy vine directly in 
front, he dropped to hands and knees 
and squirmed forward. His body and 
then his legs disappeared. 

“Come on,” they heard him call, 
though his voice sounded muffled. We 
can make it.” 

McLeod followed him without hesi- 
tation, then Gregg and then Svendsen, 
the Kanaka discreetly bringing up the 
rear. In a few minutes they assembled 
in the isthmus path. 

The roar of battle now was deafen- 
ing. Their war-trained ears picked out 
the crashing of machine-gun fire and the 
rattle of scores of rifles, and the impulse 
of all was to dash down the path and 
join the defenders. But good judgment 
caused a halt. 

“It’s white men, not savages,” Joe de- 
clared. ‘No natives could work repeat- 
ing rifles like that, and there must be 
thirty or forty attacking; so they'll blot 
us out if we rush into the open.” 

“Creep up on them and try to take 
them from the rear,” suggested Mc- 
Leod. “By a surprise attack we might 
gain the house before they recover.” 

“Halt!” cried Gregg sharply. “Come 
here!” He had faced about and aimed 
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his rifle at a brown face which peered 
around a turn in the path. The face, 
followed by a body, came into view. It 
was one of the deserters from the house. 

“Who’s there?” demanded Gregg. 
“Who plenty fella bang, bang, bang?” 

The Kanaka was trembling with 
fright. ‘‘Plenty fella come schooner. 
Much fella Gordon, him master. Bling 
Tahiti boys long time here.” 

“It’s Gordon!” cried Gregg. “It’s 
not the men who carried off Willard at 
all. He must have picked up a lot of 
beach combers and come back to loot 
the place. This is what you get us for 
keeping us away last night.” 

“Come on,” commanded Joe. “We're 
all soldiers and we can clean up ten 
times our number of South Sea riff- 
raff.” 

At a trot they moved down the path, 
the joy of battle in the faces of all four, 
for Gregg and Svendsen might be 
schemers but they never dodged a fight. 
As far as Gregg was concerned his plans 
required the beating off of the beach 
combers. There was no dissension now 
in the ranks of the quartet. 

The last hundred feet of the isthmus 
path led straight to the clearing in the 
rear of the house and gave an excellent 
view of the space to right and left of it; 
but, of course, the house blocked a view 
from the front. As they tore noiselessly 
over the turf they saw men coming out 
of the bush on either side and rushing 
the house while the machine gun seemed 
to be spraying the front lawn. No 
word was necessary. They stopped 
short, aimed and fired like trained sharp- 
shooters, each picking a target. Three 
men dropped, two others fell and 
crawled away, and the remainder dove 
back into the bush. 

“Now make a dash for it,” shouted 
Joe; and the four white men plunged 
across the clearing for the kitchen en- 
trance. The number one boy had al- 
ready excused himself and was halfway 
to the barracks at the moment. 
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A few shots were fired from the 
thicket at the rescue party, none of 
which took effect; and they were into 
the kitchen across the living room and 
upon the porch as half a dozen men 
burst in from the front. 

These did not tarry but took to their 
heels upon the sight of the four ter- 
rible objects who charged down on 
them. Gregg potted one, while McLeod 
wounded another as they legged it to- 
ward the beach. 

On his back behind his machine gun 
lay Slugger Maher, his head and face 
red with blood. Joe dropped on his 
knees and made a quick examination. 

“Creased across the top of the head 
and a flesh wound in the shoulder,” he 
announced. “The old  boy’ll pull 
through. Imagine him standing off that 
mob for hours, single-handed !” 

. “Look at the breastworks,” admired 
McLeod. ‘“He used his head, that lad- 
die.” 

“Gregg, you get under the window on 
one side of the living room. Svendsen, 
take the opposite side. Mac, defend the 
kitchen and keep them away from the 
ammunition cellar,” cried the captain. 
“They'll be back.” 

In fact a dropping fire had com- 
menced already, and bullets were flying 
across the house, which was so pitifully 
inadequate for a fortress. Joe crawled 
on hands and knees to the kitchen for 
water, returned with a can of it and 
bathed Maher’s head. He tore the white 
covering from one of the mattresses and 
deftly bandaged up the wounded shoul- 
der and washed and covered the scalp 
wound. Maher opened his eyes in the 
course of these ministrations and 
grinned up at him. 

“Just in time, feller,” he said. “They 
were coming from all over when my 
lights went out.” 

“Great work, leatherneck!” Joe re- 
plied. “Some scrap. Know how many 
there are?” 


“Not as many as they were. I got 
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about twelve or fifteen of ’em; but 
there’s a twenty or thirty left, all right.” 

“Your wounds don’t amount to much, 
A crack on the head stunned you; but 
you'll be all right,” Joe assured him. 
“What’s the scrap about?” 

“The Minerva came back loaded with 
men and tried to rush us. The Kanakas 
vamosed but the old rapid-fire gun held 
them off.” 

The shooting suddenly stopped and 
again a white flag appeared on the 
beach. 

“Might as well see what they want 
to say,” Joe muttered. He stood up 
and waved a handful of the torn white 
cloth in return. He saw Captain Gor- 
don come into view and move up the 
slope. When Gordon was fifty feet 
away Joe called a halt. 

“What do you want, you damned pi- 
rate?” he demanded. 

“Want a parley,” shouted Gordon. 

“Well, you've got it.” 

“Look here,” began the seaman, “this 
scrap has been a mistake.” 

“Yeah? You made the mistake.” 

“We thought Willard was there but 
we captured one of your Kanakas and 
he says he’s dead.” 

“What if he is?” 

“Then we can get together,” said 
Gordon, coming a little nearer. 

“T guess not,” said Joe. 

“T’ve still got thirty men, young fel- 
ler,’ warned Gordon, “and there are 
only five of you, even if you have got 
a machine gun. I’m going to tell you 
something you don’t know. There's fifty 
thousand in gold in that house. Wil- 
lard’s dead. You might as well come 
in with us and we'll divide the money, 
share and share alike.” 

“How do you know we have fifty 
thousand in gold here?” 

“Had the dope from Tahiti before 
we left there. Willard got the jump 
on me or I'd have had it ten days ago; 
but I had to go after a bunch of fight- 
ers. I’ve got eight or ten dead men and 
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I’ll give you each the money they were 
going to get.” 

“Hear that, Gregg?” called Joe. 

Gregg from the living room laughed 
loudly. 

“There isn’t fifty thousand,” he said, 
“and what there is belongs to us. Tell 
him to go to hell.” 

“Nothing doing, Gordon,” shouted the 
commander of the little band at once. 
“One man stood off your whole dirty 
mob of beach combers until a few min- 
utes ago, and now that we’re all here 
we'll finish you off. Better get aboard 
that filthy old tub of yours and light 
out.” 

“We'll cut all your throats,’ warned 
Gordon. “This is your last chance.” 

“Sure,” sang out Joe. “Dead men tell 
no tales. There won’t be enough of 
you left to row a boat.” 

Despite his defiance he was by no 
means confident and he called a confer- 
ence immediately. 

“This house is so open and the walls 
are so thin, it’s hard to defend,” he 
warned the others. ‘We can hold them 
off till dark, all right, but the bush is 
so close they can lay snug there and 
rake us.” 

“Just a nice openwork bungalow. 
Hasn’t even got a cellar,” declared 
Maher. “The way the bullets were 
flyin’ in here, the only reason a lot of 
men wasn’t hit was that there wasn’t 
enough to hit.” 

“You bet they know the lay of the 
land,” Gregg observed. “They had the 
Kanakas on board who built the place. 
Wonder what they could have done with 
them ?” 

“T suppose,” said Joe, “‘they sailed to 
some island where they knew a gang of 
cutthroats were hanging out, marooned 
the brown men, and took the bullies on 
board.” 

Gregg nodded. “Most likely. Well, 
we can’t make a sortie; not enough of 
us, and they’d drill us while we were 
making a run for it. The barracks 
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would be no refuge. It’s as bad as 
this.” 

“Yes,” said McLeod, “and we have 
to defend the arms cellar.” 

“Well,” Joe said finally, ‘‘we’ve got 
to hold the fort. I don’t think these 
fellows are the kind to fight till the last 
man falls, and if we can get a dozen 
more of them the rest of them will 
sheer off. You men throw up barri- 
cades under your windows. Gregg, take 
that big stuffed sofa, that will stop bul- 
lets; and those boxes of books ought to 
be a pretty good protection for you, 
Svendsen. Mac, if you can move the 
stove and get behind it you'll have a 
steel shield. Of course a rush will get 
us.” 

“T don’t think they’ll rush again,” 
McLeod ventured. “Maher and his ma- 
chine gun taught them how foolish that 
was.” 

“They can set fire to the house, drive 
us into the open and pick us off,” Gregg 
reminded them. “Only I don’t think 
they want to burn the house. Too much 
stuff in it that will be useful to them.” 

Maher, a fearsome sight in his band- 
ages, was able to chuckle. 

“Remember what the boss said: “The 
possibility of an attack of any sort is 
practically nil.’ Laugh that off.” 

“He didn’t realize,” Gregg replied, 
“that a multimillionaire, coming with a 
yacht like the Charmer, sending in ad- 
vance a contractor with a big gang to 
construct a palace on a remote island, 
would excite all the bad characters in 
the South Seas. I wager they’ve heard 
about this place from Honolulu to Tas- 
mania.” 

“Well,” Joe said, “they’re probably 
holding a conference of war and it gives 
us a chance to prepare for defense. Get 
busy, fellows, with your fortifications. 
Maher and I will use this pile of mat- 
tresses and work the machine gun. Any- 
body. know what time the moon came 
up last night?” 

“After midnight,” said Svendsen. 
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“That means later to-night. Fine fer 


their side. You're sure none of you 
want to surrender?” 
“That’s a merry quip,” laughed 


Gregg. “You don’t suppose they’d split 
the loot with us, do you? Just as soon 
as we marched out they’d knock us on 
the head. They’re pirates, me lad, a lot 
of bloody pirates out of the eighteenth 
century.” 

“Pick up the rifles the Kanakas 
dropped,” said Joe. “You may need 
two rifles apiece if things get hot.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
STRATEGIC RETREAT. 


i ee returned to his post and the others 
scattered to their positions. All was 
still, the afternoon sun burned, the bay 
was reflecting its yellow rays like a 
burnished shield. Peace seemed to 
reign, though a vulture was hovering 
significantly, high above the lawn, its 
sharp eyes doubtless fixed upon the dead 
men who lay there. 

Their position was desperate, Joe 
thought. A military man in command 
of the enemy would have had no trou- 
ble whatever in disposing of the de- 
fenders of the residence. 

The plans for his island hermitage 
had been drawn by Willard in New 
York and sent to the contractor, who 
had followed them to the letter, and 
they were plans for a comfortable resi- 
dence in a suburb of Miami or Los An- 
geles. MacPherson had placed the 
house in an attractive position topping a 
slight rise and giving a marvelous view 
of the bay, the reef, and the ocean. He 
had swept away the dense growth on the 
spot, making a lot one hundred and fifty 
feet wide and a couple of hundred feet 
deep from the lower edge of the lawn 
to the entrance to the path at the rear 
which crossed the isthmus; but the 
jungle reared itself on either side and 
at the back—a tangle of bamboo, ban- 
yans, tall thorny bushes, palms and 
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creepers—a bristling hedge from six to 
twenty-five feet high. The width of the 
house was forty feet and from the side 
windows to the bush was only fifty or 
sixty feet. 

Gordon, if he had any judgment, 
would never have made his dash across 
the open to be mowed down by a lone 
defender with a machine gun, for, with 
time and patience, he could cut his way 
from the beach into the hedge at either 
side of the house. And after getting 
his lesson he had done so. His follow- 
ers must be poor shots if they could 
not pick a man off at twenty or thirty 
yards, and the defenders could not lo- 
cate their invisible enemies. As Joe 
pondered he heard the crashing of axes 
and the splintering and cracking of wood 
on either side and knew that the beach 
combers were cutting new approaches 
for themselves for the conflict that was 
to come. 

“Can we hold the house, Maher?” Joe 
asked. 

The Slugger grinned and shook his 
bandaged head.. 

“Not a chance, once it gets dark.” 

“That’s what I think.” 

“They'll lay in the bush and pour a 
steady fire in here, so we won’t dare 
lift our heads; and next thing we know 
they'll be swarming all over the place.” 

The captain said nothing for a few 
minutes. “They’re going to get the 
house, anyway. Let’s give it to ’em,” 
he suggested. 

“Veah ?”’ 

“We won't wait for the attack. just 
as quick as it gets dark enough we'll 
make a dash out the rear, carrying our 
rifles and the gun, make the isthmus 
trail and hold it.” 

“We're as bad in the open as we are 
here,” protested Maher. 

“No, we're not,” Joe explained 
eagerly. “It’s taken them hours to 
break through the bush and get set to 
rake the house, and it will take them 
just as long to cut around to our rear. 
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We can fool them by retreating. We'll 
hold the entrance to the path until we’re 
driven back and as a last resort we can 
hide in the jungle ourselves. But from 
the entrance to the path we can rake the 
house and turn the tables on them if 
they pile in—see?” 

“Sure. That’s good tactics.” 

“But they'll pot us running for the 
path.” 

“No. We'll begin to fire at the bush 
and they'll fire back. Probably they’ll 
figure on waiting a couple of hours after 
sunset before they make the big attack. 
One by one we'll crawl out the back and 
make the entrance. [I'll go last.” 

“You and me. We'll go last.” 

“You can go second last. 
Maher.” 

“How about that ammunition dump, 
though? I hate to think of their get- 
ting that.” 

“Tt’s in the range from the path. This 
plan is the only chance, old man.” 

“Well, I’m for it.” 

Joe stole from post to post and im- 
parted the scheme to the defenders, all 
of whom approved of it. 

“With that machine gun concealed in 
the bush we can hold them off indefi- 
nitely,” Gregg agreed. 

Time passed slowly and every five 
minutes or so a rifle barked, but the de- 
fenders disdained to answer. Gordon 
had undoubtedly decided on a night at- 
tack and was confident that the house 
would be held. With a chest containing 
fifty thousand dollars in the place he 
would have held out to the last gasp 
himself. 

The sun, a great crimson ball, was 
sinking into the sea on the other side 
of the isthmus and the shadows were 
growing longer and longer. If the big 
attack came immediately after dark Joe’s 
plan would be useless. At a quarter of 
six darkness was lowering, for in these 
latitudes there is practically no twilight. 

The men crept about, loading them- 
selves with as much ammunition as they 
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could carry. One must transport a 
heavy box of machine gun belts, one 
carry the tripod, another the gun, the 
others two rifles each, if possible. From 
the kitchen to the entrance of the isth- 
mus path was not more than twenty 
yards and in the dark they ought to 
make it without casualties. If, when 
they reached that slim haven, they found 
the enemy posted there Well, they 
were doomed, anyway, if they did not 
take this chance. 

It was dark. Svendsen had been 
chosen to go first, and he slipped from 
his post, picked up his burden, went 
into the kitchen, opened the door enough 
to pass his body, and vanished. They 
had not ventured to call good-by from 
their positions lest the enemy so near at 
hand might overhear. 

For a couple of moments they waited. 
Joe’s finger nails sank into the flesh of 
his palms, so tensely had he clutched 
them. 

“McLeod,” he called softly. Svend- 
sen must have made it, for no rifle had 
spoken. 

“Aye,” responded Mcleod. They 
did not hear him go and the seconds 
clicked until another couple of minutes 
passed. 

With a rattle and roar a dozen rifles 
spoke from the jungle at either side. 
Some shots came from below, which 
meant that the coconut grove was also 
manned. 

“Gregg,” called Joe; and heard the 
Englishman moving about the room in 
the dark. And then he was gone. Now 
they could not tell if he were discov- 
ered because of the general burst of 
firing. Joe and Maher fired at flashes 
and instantly changed position lest their 
own rifle flashes betray their location. 

“Beat it, Maher,” Joe snapped, and 
that good soldier tucked the steel tripod 
of the machine gun under one arm, took 
two rifles under the other, bent double 
and ran through the house while death- 
bearing insects whined over his head. 
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The rifles in front were now on the 
lawn, as he could tell by the flashes ; the 
charge was coming. He emptied the 
magazine, picked up the heavy machine 
gun, and ran through the house in the 
footsteps of Maher. As he left the 
kitchen he heard the tramp of men on 
the front porch. He ran twenty feet 
when he stumbled over something soft 
and was thrown. A groan came from 
the object. “Run, Joe, they got me,” 
whispered Maher. 

“Like hell!” replied his comrade. Joe 
had dropped his load and, stooped and 
picked up the ex-marine, a heavy bur- 
den, and staggered with him. Ten, 
twenty feet, and then two men were at 
his side helping him with the wounded 
man. 

“Take him,” Joe whispered. ‘I’m go- 
ing back for what I dropped.” 

He retraced his steps. There was 
cheering from the house and the firing 
had ceased. Then shouts of anger. 
They had discovered the escape of all 
the defenders. Joe barked his shin 
against the tripod of the machine gun 
which Maher had let fall, and recovered 
it. He started back to his friends just 
as a half dozen rifles blazed blindly from 
the rear of the house in the direction 
of the path. 

“Good boy!’ exclaimed Gregg. “Let's 
set up the gun. Oh, boy, we'll make 
‘em wish they hadn’t taken the house.” 

“Is Maher badly hurt?” 

“Hit in the leg,” said that worthy 
calmly from the dark. “Can’t walk on 
it, but I guess it ain’t much.” 

“Here, give me the machine gun,” 
cried Gregg. 

“I dropped it when I fell 
Maher,” said Joe. “I’ll get it.” 

He darted back but he sought in vain 
in the dark for the priceless weapon, and 
heavy fire forced him to return. 

“Too dark. I try again soon,” he 
said. “Spread out on your bellies in 
front of the path and pick ’em off, 
Oh, the fools!” 


over 
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Lights had flashed on in the living 
room of the bungalow, revealing half a 
dozen moving figures. Five rifles be- 
gan pumping lead into the room, and 
the lights went out. 

“T think I saw one drop,” chuckled 
Gregg. “Now they know where we are, 
though. Duck!” 

“It’s like old times,” said Joe soflty, 
when a flight of bullets fired at random 
had passed over their heads. “We used 
to abandon a place so the enemy would 
take it and then we would massacre 
them.” 

“You said it, chappie,” replied the 
Englishman. “We are defending the 
residence better than if we were occupy- 
ing it. We've got to find the rapid-fire 
gun, though. The loss of that may fin- 
ish us.” 

For a time now there was a lull. 
Gordon’s men had discovered that the 
decamping garrison were grouped at the 
entrance to the isthmus path, and they 
had gathered on the lawn in front and 
were protected by the slope from fire. 

“Tm for a try at it,” said Gregg, 
whose behavior under fire was fine. 

“Too risky now,’ he protested. 
“Maher, how do you feel?” 

“Mac has bandaged the old leg. Just 
a hole through the flesh,” replied the 
pugilist. ‘If we have to move I can 
hobble along.” 

“Gregg,” said Joe, “we can’t find the 
gun in the dark, and we have no food 
or water. Take Svendsen and cross the 
isthmus. If the barracks are unoccupied 
pack up a lot of grub and fill some cans 
with water and bring them back. We're 
going to need them.” 

“Fhink it’s safe to leave you?” 

“There are three of us. If we have 
to retreat they'll have to bunch to fol- 
low us along the path. You can be back 
in half an hour.” 

“Just as you say, general,” Gregg 
chirped. ‘‘Come on, Swede.” 

“Can you use a rifle, Maher?” Joe 
asked anxiously. 
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“Got the old girl all ready,” stated 
the marine. “Say, I’m a reg’lar Patsy 
Bolivar. Got all the wounds in the out- 
fit.” 

“We'll all have wounds pretty soon,” 
Joe said. ‘We can’t escape forever.” 

“Could use the good old tin hats,” 
McLeod observed. “I think they’re 
creeping up on us, boys.” 

They peered into the night. It was 
like trying to see through a pool of ink. 

“They'll be close to the bush,” haz- 
arded McLeod. He aimed at the 
ground at the jungle edge some forty 
yards away and fired four shots. A yell 
of pain rewarded his guess and Joe fol- 
lowed suit by raking the opposite edge, 
but with no known results. 

“Time to move back,” he said. 
“Mack, collect our stuff and carry it 
about fifty feet up the path, then help 
Maher. I'll hold the fort.” 

There was spasmodic firing from a 
safe distance during the next five min- 
utes, when Joe crawled into the path 
and felt his way along for a short dis- 
tance then called softly. 

“Right here, Joe,” came from Mc- 
Leod, not ten feet ahead. 

“Tt will be quiet for a while till they 
find out we’ve moved,” said the Scotch- 
man. “And they'll think twice before 
they try to rush this path in the dark.” 

“How many do you suppose there are 
left, Maher?” asked Joe. 

“There were thirty-six in the first 
three boats and they brought off eight 
or ten more later. I know I killed four 
or five, and wounded a dozen, I guess, 
and since you fellows turned up we 
must have settled three or four more.” 

“That leaves at least twenty, even if 
none of the wounded men can help 
them. They’re cautious now and we 
can’t massacre them any more and we’ve 
lost the machine gun,” recapitulated the 
captain. 

“They'll get us in the end,” said Mc- 
Leod grimly, “but we'll settle ten or 
twelve more before we check in.” 
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Fifteen or twenty minutes went by 
and then, from the rear came a hail: 

“Egmont!” 

“Hello, Gregg,” Joe responded softly. 
“Come ahead.” 

Two figures loomed up two, or three 
feet away. 

“We're out of luck, old dear,” said 
the Englishman, squatting. “The pi- 
rates bold are too smart for us. They 
are in possession of the barracks. Have 
a sentry out, and we couldn’t get near 
the place.” 

“Good Lord!” breathed Joe. 
did they get there?” 

“Maybe they rowed around or crossed 
the sand spit where there are no quick- 
sands. Anyway, there they are; and 
we came back empty handed.” 

“They’ve divided their forces,” said 
Joe thoughtfully. “Then there can’t be 
more than a dozen men in front of us 
now. If it wasn’t for Maher we might 
make a quick dash over there, wipe 
them out and get back before the rest of 
them knew what happened.” 

“Don’t bother about me,” said Maher 
loudly. “Give me a couple of rifles and 
I'll hold this path till you come back.” 

Bang! 

From their rear a rifle spoke and the 
shot hummed overhead. : 

“The party’s getting rough,” said the 
wounded man. 

Bang—bang—bang! 
front. 

“Tt looks to me,” said Gregg calmly, 
“as though we were between two 
fires.” 

“Down on your bellies,” commanded 
Joe sharply. “Svendsen, you and Maher 
watch the rear. Gregg, you and I will 
crawl out front a few feet. Here they 
come. Let them have it!” 

Five rifles sputtered savagely; and 
were answered by a rattle from front 
and rear. A momentary lull—and then 
the air was split by the most blood- 
curdling shriek that ever fell on human 
ears. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


QUELLING THE SAVAGE. 


Y husband,” exclaimed Marie, hurl- 

ing herself upon the conquerer, 
Willard, who stood panting, the blood- 
stained club still clutched in his two 
hands. 

The whole tribe was rushing upon 
the field. The devil-devil man was cir- 
cling around Jeff in a weird sort of 
dance, the women were yelling like 
fiends and a score of children, who had 
not until now been visible, came pouring 
down the hillside. 

“For God’s sake, let’s get out of 
this,” exclaimed Willard. 

“No, no! Now they crown you with 
flowers.” 

“Tell them to lay them on Lohomo,” 
he said grimly. 

“Oh, Willard, you have behaved like 
a great hero this day,” she crooned. 
“How have you conquered the strongest 
man in the tribe?” 

“Well,” he smiled, “I combined a 
little football experience with the theory 
of a baseball home run. Never mind, 
dear; of course you don’t understand.” 
Willard whirled suddenly and con- 
fronted the savage priest, who stood be- 
hind him fingering his spear. He stared 
the brute full in the eye and the devil- 
devil man drew back a pace. 

“Tell this fellow that he cannot kill 
me. I am immortal,” he said sharply. 

“He was not going to kill you,” she 
protested. 

“Oh, yes. He was thinking that I 
had violated the rules by holding my 
club wrong and he was going to stick 
me with that spear and explain to the 
crowd that the devil ordered it.” 

“How do you know that?” she de- 
manded, turning pale. 

Willard smiled grimly. “It’s a gift.” 

Marie confronted the medicine man, 
who seemed to protest. Her voice, and 
it was a beautiful voice ordinarily, lifted 
shrilly. The savage growled an answer. 
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“He says you had no right to strike 
Lohomo except on top of the head,” said 
Marie. 

“Ask him what he’s going to do about 
it?” 

“He says he will not allow it,” she re- 
plied. 

Willard suddenly lifted the club and 
brought it down with all his force upon 
the head of the savage, knocking him 
out. 

A yell of fury rose from the savages. 

Marie rushed in front of her husband 
with arms extended. “Oh, why did you 
do that?” she wailed. 

“Had to. He was going to harangue 
the mob and have me speared. Quick! 
Tell them the devil is dead.” 

Marie sputtered savage talk and the 
onrushing mob hesitated. 

Jeff picked up the spear from the 
ground where the devil-devil man had 
dropped it and held it above his head 
in the gesture that the priest had used 
before the battle with Lohomo. 

“Tell them that I am the new devil- 
devil man. I am a king sent from 
heaven to marry their queen.” 

Marie shouted and waved her hands 
and he saw that she was making a pro- 
found impression. 

“Make them get down on their faces 
—tmen and women, too. [J demand 
homage,” he cried. 

She repeated his command and slowly 
and hesitatingly they prostrated them- 
selves. 

“Ask them now if they are willing 
to acknowledge their new king.” 

The girl obediently repeated the ques- 
tion. From the ground came a chorus 
of “Ho, ho, ho, ho.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Fine. Now tell them that the king 
challenges any of them to step out here 
and fight it out if he doubts that I have 
killed the devil.” 

“No, no,” she wailed. 

“Yes. You needn’t worry. They 
won't take a chance.” 
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She issued the challenge and there 
were no takers. Willard then advanced 
and put his right foot upon the head of 
the first man in the line of prostrate 
forms. He performed this ceremony 
with every warrior. 

“Now tell them to get up a celebra- 
tion. They are going to have a feast. 
But no eating of human flesh. That’s 
finished. Tell them that.” 

She again interpreted and the savages 
arose. Immediately they began to shuf- 
fle and chant and the women joined in 
the long line which circled around the 
new king and his queen. 

“T am not cruel, Marie,” Jeff said 
gravely as he drew her to him. “TI killed 
Lohomo because I had to, but when this 
priest here came forward I saw at once 
that he intended to accuse me of some- 
thing—of breaking the rules, most 
likely—and spear me first and explain 
afterward. I did it for both our sakes.” 

“Whatever you do is right,” she said 
adoringly. 

“What do you do now?” 

“We must return to the cave for the 
rest of the day and come out to preside 
at the bridal feast. The husband and 
wife must be present.” 

“T ought to be getting back. Marie, 
you are going to live in a white man’s 
house and wear white woman’s clothes 
and have the best time that any white 
girl ever had.” 

“T shall like that if I am with you,” 
she said. ‘But we must not go until to- 
morrow. This is the final day of our 
wedding.” 

“We'll be married properly when I 
can get hold of a minister,” he said. 

“But I would not feel properly mar- 
ried,” she protested, “unless all our cus- 
toms are fulfilled.” 

He laughed tenderly. “Very well, 
dear, we'll be married your way and 
afterward we shall be married in my 
way—the white man’s way.” 

During this conversation the subjects 
of the new king were still circling in 
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their triumphal dance and the din they 
were making was hideous. 

“Tell them to get rid of those car- 
casses,”” he commanded, “and then es- 
cort us to the cave. At least we won't 
have to look at any of them there. I'll 
keep this spear. It seems to be the 
badge of authority.” 

She issued his order, and the noise 
and the dance ceased. 

“Wait! Tell them to stand in line,” 
he said sharply. 

When they were drawn up he walked 
down the line of his black subjects and 
stopped before a gigantic creature who 
dangled three skulls at his waist. He 
pointed a finger at him and the man 
cringed, dropped to the ground and 
rubbed his forehead in the dirt. 

“Tell him that the next time he even 
thinks that he could kill me, he will die 
of torture,” he said harshly. 

Marie repeated his words. 
babbled something. 

“He says he won’t offend again,” she 
translated. “Villard, how did you know 
he was treacherous ?” 

“T saw it in his eye,” he said with a 
laugh. “I think that will convince the 
crowd that I see all—know all.” 

“And I, also,” she said. “I believe it. 
If I did not love you I would fear you, 
my husband.” 

“T think you’re going to make me a 
good wife,” he said gently. “And I 
did not think there was a woman in 
the world I would want to marry.” 

“What is the world like?” she asked 
anxiously. 

The black women threw flowers in 
their path, the black men chanted as 
they followed the king and queen up 
the narrow ledge toward their royal 
cave, but so far as Jeff and Marie were 
concerned these monstrosities were not 
present at all. They might have been 
a boy and girl walking in a garden in 
the suburb of a great city, so absorbed 
were they in each other. 

“What is the world like?” 
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The world to Jeff had been a dreary 
place, populated by human beings who 
were mean, time-serving, malicious and 
mendacious, mercenary, insincere and 
predatory—by people who hated him 
and whom he despised. But when he 
told Marie about the world it was quite 
different. He told her of great cities, of 
wonders of art, science and machinery, 
of mighty steamships, airplanes, rail- 
road expresses and elevators, of motion 
pictures, radio, phonograph and news- 
papers; and he was astonished at his 
own admiration for the commonplaces 
of modern civilization as he mentioned 
them to this beautiful child who had 
never seen anything save black savages 
and a tropic island. 

They were in their cave, all alone, and 
time was flying; but they did not heed 
it. He talked and she listened, occasion- 
ally asking questions or uttering excla- 
mations of incredulity. One thing she 
could not comprehend—the idea of men 
flying through the air. That notion was 
simply too much for her. 

His appreciation of his wonderful 
good fortune grew. Here was a lovely 
child, as innocent as Eve in the Garden 
of Eden, who trusted him and adored 
him—a man that everybody hated—and 
who would never dream of coming to 
him with deceit in her mind. The ma- 
terial of a soul was in his hands to 
form and develop as he chose; and it 
would be his own fault if Marie was 
not always the sincere and loving crea- 
ture she was now. 

They ate a little in the middle of the 
day and sat side by side during the 
whole afternoon in a blissful trance. 
He expounded the whole of Christian 
doctrine and found himself treating it 
with a reverence that it had never awak- 
ened in him before. Marie must have a 
religion—his own sophisticated creed 
was not for a simple creature like her 
—and he began at the beginning and 
told her the story of the New Testa- 
ment and the details of the creed of her 
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mother’s church before whose altar they 
would some day stand. 

He made up his mind that he owed it 
to Marie to take her at once to Amer- 
ica, though he would have been content 
to keep her on the island in her present 
condition of delicious ignorance. 

Before they were aware of the pass- 
ing of time the summons came to at- 
tend the feast, and, promising them- 
selves to escape as soon as possible, they 
followed the four slaves who awaited 
them down to the low place. 

A huge fire was burning in the cen- 
ter of the arena where he had fought 
with Lohomo, and about it squatted the 
savages with patient dignity. 

The king and queen were seated on 
mounds of grass as the company pros- 
trated themselves in welcome. The 
women sat in a row before the lowly 
thrones, and the men in an outer row, 
backs to the fire. A new drummer had 
succeeded the late devil-devil man and 
he beat rhythmically but monotonously 
upon the wooden drumhead while a 
curious slow chant was being sung. 

It was indescribably picturesque, this 
banquet in the bottom of a cleft in the 
hill, lighted by the bonfire, which threw 
fantastic shadows. In the dim light the 
savages were less hideous than under 
the sun, but they were weird enough. 
The children were invisible, probably 
asleep in the caves above. 

The almost nude waiters served on 
banana leaves to Marie and Jeff broiled 
fish, broiled crabs, broiled squid, baked 
yams, baked bananas, fresh mangoes, 
and island fruits strange to Willard. It 
looked as though his prohibition of can- 
nibalism had been obeyed, though they 
must have regretted wasting the remains 
of Lohomo and the devil-devil man. 

“How long have we got to stay here?” 
he demanded. “A little of this goes a 
long way.” 

“Tn an hour we shall depart,” she an- 
swered. “They always lie down and go 
to sleep immediately after a feast.” 
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“They don’t seem to have any intoxi- 
cating drink,” he commented. 

“What is that?” she demanded. 

Willard laughed. “If you were an 
American girl you wouldn’t have to 
ask,” he replied. 

“But you told me I shall be an Ameri- 
can girl.” 

“You'll find out soon enough.” 

The savages, having gorged them- 
selres, flopped on their backs without 
ceremony and soon snores were heard. 

“We may go now,” she whispered. 
“TI don’t think they’ll miss us.” 

It was so dark outside the circle of 
the fire that she had to guide his steps 
back to the cave and, safely within, 
they laid themselves down to sleep. 
That it had been the most exciting and 
the happiest day of his life was Wil- 
lard’s last waking thought. 

They woke joyously in the morning, 
laughing like children as they bathed in 
turn. And then Marie went forth to 
procure fruits; for they need no longer 
expect meal service, she had explained 
to Jeff; that was a part of the bridal 
ceremonies. 
procure the materials and prepare his 
meals. 

“Tf we were going to stay here I’d put 
those lazy blacks to work,” he laughed. 
“Who ever heard of a king and queen 
doing their own cooking? This once, 
Marie, you can prepare breakfast.” 

They breakfasted leisurely—their 
meal interrupted now and then by kisses 
—and then they discussed their depar- 
ture. She feared the blacks would re- 
fuse to permit them to return to the 
white man’s house; but Jeff scoffed at 
her apprehension. 

“T’ve got those fellow’s goats,” he 
said. “They have always acknowledged 
you as their mistress but they have laid 
down on you shamefully. Ill show 
them that a king expects obedience. I 
think I’ll make them escort us to the 
house. In fact, they'll have to. I don’t 
know the way.” 


From now on she would 
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“Tt has been very nice here. Need we 
go so soon?” she pleaded. 

Jeff looked around and realized that 
he loved their cave. After all, a man’s 
home is where the person he loves hap- 
pens to be, and the cave would always 
be associated with Marie. He had not 
loved his comfortable house. It was a 
place to eat and sleep and sit with a 
book, but it was not home. Since Hts 
mother died he had never had a home. 
Certainly he would not call his room 
in college or his apartment in a New 
York hotel by that name. 

They lay on their sides on the pile 
of moss and looked at each other and 
talked, and time flew as it had flown 
the day before. A black stuck his head 
in from the entrance hole; but a sharp 
command from Marie sent him quickly 
away. 

Jeff was singularly comfortable; but 
he knew he had to move, and glancing’ 
at his wrist watch, he saw that it was 
half past one. 

“How long will it take us to reach 
the house?” he asked. 

She considered. ‘Long time.” 

“How long?” He then discovered 
that she could not tell time by hours 
and minutes, but only by full time of 
sunlight or full time of night. She esti- 
mated that they could reach the resi- 
dence in a quarter of a sunlight time— 
about three hours. 

It came upon Willard that he could 
not parade his bride in her extremely 
scanty attire before his men in broad 
daylight, and he did not know whether 
they had remained at the barracks in his 
absence or moved to the house. It would 
be best to bring her in after dark and 
fit her out with one of his own suits 
of white linen. He determined to delay 
a couple of hours before making a 
start; and the time passed rapidly. 

Marie wished to take all her scanty 
belongings with her but he persuaded 
her to leave them and return for them 
and finally got her out of the cave. Two 
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blacks were standing on the ledge, pa- 


tiently awaiting their exit; and as soon: 


as Marie appeared both began to talk 
at once. She listened in increasing ex- 
citement. 

Jeff also sensed something very un- 
usual was in the wind but his talent for 
mind reading was unable to tell him just 
what. Marie turned to him. 

““A ship has come, the same which 
carried away all the brown men. Many 
white men have come ashore in canoes 
and they are fighting with the white men 
at your house.” 

“Do they know how many men have 
landed?” he demanded anxiously. 

One of the blacks held up both hands 
five times. 

“How long has the fighting been go- 
ing on? Never mind. All day, I see. 
Marie, tell these fellows that we are go- 
_ing to help the white men at the house. 
By George, these savages are going to 
be of some use for once in their lives.” 

“No,” said Marie. “You have fought 
enough. You and I stay in our cave.” 

“Do as I say,” he commanded. “Tell 
them to assemble the tribe.” 

She repeated his command and the 
two blacks ran down the ledge, shout- 
ing as they ran. 

“That fellow who stuck his head in 
the cave hours ago wanted to tell us 
about this,’ he declared. “I sensed 
something, but I was too absorbed in 
you to care. Come on, Marie; we'll 
lead our cannibals to the rescue.” He 
followed the blacks down the ledge and 
the girl trotted behind him, still pro- 
testing. 

There was much running about below 
as the savages came out of their holes; 
and the drummer was already tapping 
his drum. As Jeff stepped on the low 
place they shouted a welcome. 

“Tell them to get their clubs and 
spears and shields and start at once,” 
he commanded, “and explain that the 
five men at the house are my subjects 
and the others are my enemies.” 
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Marie unwillingly translated. The 
black women set up a shrill yipping but 
the men howled them down. In a jiffy 
they were ready, armed with the long 
spears with burned hardwood points, 
and the heavy clubs and the shields. 
There were no knives of any sort in 
their war equipment, Jeff observed. 

“Tell them to lead me by the shortest 
way to the house,” he said. “You will 
remain behind, Marie, of course.” 

“No,” she declared. ‘No, no, no!” 

“You say I am your husband. You 
must obey me.” 

“Villard, I must go with you. You 
need me to talk to the men. You can- 
not talk to them. Perhaps they will not 
obey you if I am not there.” 

“By Jove, you're right,” he said re- 
luctantly. “I hate to expose you to dan- 
ger. Will you agree to remain behind 
when there is actual fighting?” 

“Oh, yes. I will obey you,” she said 
eagerly. 

He looked at her and she dropped her 
eyes. He saw that she had no intention 


.of being separated, whether there was 


fighting or no, but he had to let her ac- 
company the war party. 

“Trés bien,’ he sighed. “Have them 
give me a spear. I don’t want the con- 
founded shield. Now, forward march.” 

He glanced at his watch. It was four 
o'clock already. He wondered if Joe 
and his men were still holding out. 
They were good soldiers, but five 
against fifty were impossible odds. 

The blacks led the way, grinning with 
delight. Marie told him that they were 
saying to one another that with their 
king they need not fear any white men; 
his magic was all powerful. 

They retraced their steps over the 
winding ledge and plunged into a trail 
which was really invisible. Willard 
would have passed it by. The blacks 
moved so swiftly that Willard found 
it difficult to keep up with them. Marie 
floated along like a thistledown, appar- 
ently tireless. At the end of an hour of 
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twisting and turning they began to move 
downward and Willard heard the mut- 
ter of distant firing. So the battle was 
still on. His anxiety grew, especially 
as night began to lower, for he under- 
stood that darkness would favor the 
greater number. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SPEARS AND RIFLES. 


ee had no plan of battle nor did 
he know whether the savages would 
stand against a rifle volley; but that 
was a chance that had to be taken. Now 
he could hear no more shooting and his 
heart sank lest everything was already 
decided in favor of the freebooters. 
Like Maher, he wondered where Cap- 
tain Gordon had found the men he had 
brought back to capture the island, and 
decided they must be beach combers 
who had been picked up somewhere 
between Les Parques and Tahiti. 

After some time desultory shooting 
could be heard. The savages ahead be- 
trayed no evidence of alarm at the thun- 
der of guns. However, they were still 
a long way from danger. 

It was quite dark in the jungle, and 
Jeff stumbled, now and then, over a 
loose vine or root. Marie’s little hand 
clutched his arm and she pushed in front 
of him to guide him. 

Night came on rapidly. Now the fir- 
ing was near and very loud. They might 
be in time, after all. He had recognized 
the pur of the machine gun; but for 
some time had not heard it, and this 
worried him. He knew the house was 
not constructed for defense against an 
assault in force and he was sure that 
the pirates would rush it soon after 
dark. Although he was dead tired from 
the long march, he pleaded with Marie 
to urge the men to move faster. The 
word passed along and came back that 
they were almost at the beach. 

Five minutes later they stepped out 
of the jungle upon soft sand and saw 
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the faint reflection of stars upon the 
sea. They were some distance to the 
north of the house, judging by the sound 
of the battle; and it was now a problem 
whether these black brutes could dis- 
tinguish between friend and foe. 

He called a halt and consulted with 
the girl. 

“Tell them they must keep behind me 
and attack only those I point out.” 

“Let us wait here and send a man to 
discover where are your warriors and 
those from the ship,” she said. 

“But they don’t know my men.” 

“Out, out, All the blacks know every 
one of your men. They have seen them 
often as they lay in the bush.” 

“Very good. We'll creep closer, send 
in a scout, and when he reports we'll 
make a rush.” 

Marie spoke to one of the blacks, who 
immediately started along the beach at 
a fast lope. The others followed more 
slowly and halted a quarter of a mile 
from the house. With Marie’s little 
hand clutched in his, Willard forced 
himself to wait until the return of 
the scout, though he quivered at each 
rifle shot and his nerves were on edge. 
His black men, armed as they were, 
would melt away before the fire of the 
white men; and to be effective he must 
use them for a surprise attack—if pos- 
sible, take the enemy in the rear. Yet, 
if his bodyguard still held the house 
they would be unable to discriminate 
between friends and enemies in the 
dark. In truth, they did not know that 
they had friends on the island and a 
sight of one of the black savages would 
not reassure them. 

It seemed to Jeff that he must get 
word to them in some manner that he 
was in the rear of the enemy with a 
band of black allies and instruct them 
to hold their fire when the attack was 
made. Yet how to get such word to 
them? Joe and his men would shoot 
one of the blacks on sight, would fire 
upon any one approaching them in the 
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dark. Jeff might reach them, or Marie. 
The girl’s chances of slipping through 
the cordon of Gordon’s men were bet- 
ter than his own because of her knowl- 
edge of the jungle, but he would die 
before he would permit her to take such 
a risk. 

It seemed that it was decidedly up to 
him and he knew that the lovely crea- 
ture whose head was resting on his 
shoulder as they sat on the sand, sur- 
rounded by the black shadows of the 
warriors, would protest vehemently 
against a plan which separated them. 
He was afraid she might appeal to her 
followers, if he insisted, and have him 
restrained by force; and he was not at 
all sure that his kingly authority would 
prevail against the word of their mis- 
tress. 

A quarter of an hour passed and all 
of a sudden the man who had been sent 
out as a scout was back and talking 
rapidly to Marie. Unable to see his 
face, Jeff’s talent for reading thoughts 
was unable to function and he waited 
impatiently for the girl to tell him what 
the black had reported. 

“Villard,” she said at last, 
strange white men have driven 
men out of the house and they have 
gone into the narrow path you have 
made across the island. Your house is 
full of the strangers and they are in the 
bush and lying on the ground in back 
of the house shooting at your friends, 
but the path is so narrow that they fear 
to enter it. Soe Ara has said.” 

“Thank God they are still holding out, 
then!” he exclaimed. 

“What shall we do?” 

“Wait a minute. Let me think.” 

He immediately appreciated the sa- 
gacity of Joe in abandoning the house 
and retreating to the isthmus path from 
which he could still command the house 
and the epen space on either side of it. 
Tt would be very difficult to rush the 
path with five determined men armed 
with a machine gun and magazine rifles 


“ce the 
your 
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holding it, and he did not think that 
Joe was in dire straits. Of course he 
was unaware that the enemy had worked 
around to the other side of the island 
and were coming up the path to attack 
the defenders from the rear, for his 
savage spy had no means of learning 
this. 

He had experience of the catlike fac- 
ulty of the blacks for seeing in the dark, 
and he thought it possible for them to 
creep up upon the enemy from behind 
and reach close quarters before they 
were discovered. 

“Ask him if there are any men on 
the beach between here and the house?” 
he demanded. 

Ara replied that he had slipped by 
three men who were standing on the 
beach out of range of the shooting. The 
thing to do was to capture these, he 
thought, then crawl up over the lawn, 
get into the house and spear the in- 
vaders before they knew that savages 
were among them. 

First to capture the trio on the 
beach, one of whom, Jeff had no doubt, 
would be Captain Gordon, remaining 
safely in the rear like all good generals. 

“Tell the men to catch these fellows 
without making any noise,’ he com- 
manded. Immediately the blacks about 
him melted away; and with Marie, Joe 
followed slowly. 

The affair on the beach began and 
ended before Jeff was aware of it. Cap- 
tain Gorden and his two lieutenants 
were facing the house, listening for the 
burst of firing which would notify them 
that the flanking party had arrived in 
position, and they saw nothing of the 
slinking black forms which suddenly 
sprang upright and brought down on 
their heads the deadly war clubs. 

A savage rose up beside Marie and 
said something. 

“They have killed them,” she wailed. 
“T do not like all this killing, Villard.” 

“T didn’t want them killed, I wanted 
them captured,” he said angrily. “But 
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it was too late now. ‘Tell them, Marie, 
to creep up to where the strange white 
men are lying. The white men cannot 
see them in the dark, so they are not 
to be afraid, but must strike quickly 
and hide in the bush before my men 
can shoot at them. You, Marie, will 
hide in the bush right here until it is all 
over.” 

“No,” she declared, “I go with you.” 

“You do as I tell you,” he com- 
manded. 

She laughed and brushed her chin 
against his shoulder. 

“No,” she said. “And you cannot 
make me. I will not leave you. I am 
not afraid.” 

He could see her eyes gleaming in the 
dark. It was a contest of wills, and for 
the first time in his life he could not 
conquer. 

“All right,” he said sullenly. “I was 
going in with the men. I would be 
ashamed to send them in alone, but I 
can’t take you with me. It is not only 
the danger from the strangers but my 
men will fire indiscriminately and you 
might be killed by them.” 

“And you also.” 

“Very well. Tell your men to leave 
three with us. We shall wait on the 
beach at the edge of the clearing for 
those who escape from your blacks. 
Quick! By the sound, they are prepar- 
ing for a big rush.” 

Marie gave the orders and the band 
of savages vanished like ghosts, save 
for the three who were ordered to re- 
main behind. Marie had been shrewd 
enough to retain the trio who had cap- 
tured Willard for her and who were her 
most devoted adherents. 

As there was no moon, they could not 
see more than a few feet in any direc- 
tion; and they were out of vision of 
the battleground, so they were not 
helped by the rifle flashes. Marie trem- 
bled, despite her declaration that she 
had no fear, for the roar of the guns 
was terrific. 
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It seemed to Willard too much to ex- 
pect that the savages, who must also be 
alarmed by the explosions of many car- 
tridges, would persevere, but he did not 
know the confidence which his own 
presence had inspired in them. As in- 
visible as spirits, they were wriggling 
up the slope, across the lawn, on their 
bellies, guided toward the white men by 
the flashes of light from their guns. 
Minutes passed and the roar of the bat- 
tle seemed to be accentuated, for it was 
the zero hour. The flanking party was 
pressing hard from behind and those in 
front were creeping closer, while Joe 
and his band, certain their end was at 
hand, were making a desperate effort 
to account for as many of their enemies 
as possible before they were over- 
whelmed. 

And then there burst upon the air, 
above the din of the rifles, a wild, hor- 
rifying, bloodcurdling screech which 
petrified both defenders and their white 
assailants and which reached the ears 
of Willard and Marie. 

“For God’s sake, what is that?” he 
gasped. 

“Tt is a cry of triumph. One of your 
enemies is dead, Villard.” 

The screech was repeated now from 
another point, and there came a third 
and fourth. It was behind and among 
the men of Captain Gordon and it awak- 
ened in them the passion for flight. 
They sprang to their feet and turned 
to the rear, to be confronted by fig- 
ures as black as the night but with glit- 
tering eyeballs who grunted as they 
thrust with spear or swung a club, and 
who uttered exultant yells as the help- 
less white men fell. 

“Savages,” exclaimed Joe Egmont. 
“And they’re raising hell with the gang 
in front. Let ’em have it, boys; they’re 
worse enemies than the beach combers.” 

The fire in front had slackened and 
ceased and now the fire behind faded 
out as the flankers, alarmed by the 
screeching in front, beat a hasty retreat. 
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The patter of running feet warned 
the men with Willard and Marie of flee- 
ing enemies; and they stood tense and 
rigid, waiting the word. Jeff could not 
see whether the figure that came dashing 
through the grove was white or black, 
but Ara could see, and, his spear, hurled 
from a distance of ten feet, transfixed 
the fugitive. Two, three, four—all 
felled like cattle in a slaughter house— 
and Willard, unable to stomach further 
killing, cried: 

“Tell them to let the rest go.” 

“To hide in the bush and kill you by 
and by?” she replied. “Let them die 
now. It is better.” 

Three more fugitives went down in 
the next minute and no more appeared 
to run the fatal gantlet. 

Joe and his men were pouring a 
steady fire into the house without draw- 
ing an answering shot; and the black 
men, warned to avoid this danger, wrig- 
gled out of the zone of death into the 
bush and worked their way back to the 
beach. 

Fifteen black men had crept up the 
lawn and nine of them assembled on the 
beach, two or three of them bleeding 
from flesh wounds. They chattered ex- 
citedly and Willard knew they were 
boasting of their individual achieve- 
ments. Marie translated some of their 
tales. 

“This one got into the house and 
slew four men,” she said. “That one 
said he killed six men behind the house 
with his spear and club.” 

The total score of the black fellows 
ran up to a couple of hundred, which 
made it evident that they were all ex- 
aggerating; but Willard did not doubt 
that they had accounted for nearly all of 
the men from the Minerva. 

He felt a little sick at the pit of his 
stomach. It seemed a horrible thing 
to have turned these beasts loose upon 
white men; but Gordon’s men had cer- 
tainly had it coming to them. No doubt 
about that. 
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It was not more than three hours 
after sunset, and it would be nine hours 
to sunrise. Some of Joe’s men might 
be wounded and there must be other 
wounded men lying about who would 
suffer tortures until daylight unless the 
defenders could be notified that there 
was no need of further action. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE GRAPPLE IN THE DARK, 


OE EGMONT, after ten minutes of 

firing without drawing a single shot, 
gave the word to cease; and the mem- 
bers of the little band crept close to- 
gether to discuss the perplexing situa- 
tion, and to take count of stock. 

“Where’s Svendsen?” Joe demanded 
when Gregg moved up from the rear. 

“The poor old boy was drilled in 
the middle of the forehead,” replied the 
Englishman soberly. 

“Maher, how are you?” asked Joe. 

“My wounds sting like the deuce but 
I’m still in commission, cap,” replied the 
ex-marine. 

“McLeod?” said Joe. 

“Got a nick in the arm but it don’t 
amount to anything. Those were sav- 
ages, all right, Joe, and they seem to 
have cleaned up the beach combers. In 
a ‘few minutes they’ll burst out on us 
from the bush, so we might as well 
say good-by.” 

“Were the savages attacking the men 
from the barracks?” he asked Gregg. 

“T didn’t hear any yells from that 
side, but the blighters took fright and 
ran. Just in time. Svendsen was dead, 
and I couldn’t have held them off more 
than a few minutes longer. It must 
have been the savages’ fires you saw 
last night on the mountainside, Joe.” 

“Doubtless. Well, they captured Mr. 
Willard and made short work of him.” 

The Englishman tittered nervously. 
“They were probably cooking him on 
those fires. That’s what will happen to 
us presently.” 
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“How’s the ammunition?” demanded 
the captain. 

Investigation revealed that it would 
not last much longer. 

“Tt’s like this, dear old chums,” said 
Gregg, who, being certain of his own 
fate, seemed to get some satisfaction 
in alarming the others. ‘‘While the bush 
on either side of us was excellent pro- 
tection against the beach combers, it 
won't help us much against those howl- 
ing savages. They are apt to spear us 
from cover.” 

“Oh, shut up,” exclaimed Joe. 
else suggest something helpful.” 

“Which is exactly what I am going 
to do,” said the Englishman calmly. 
“While it was excellent business to es- 
cape from the house when we had rifle- 
men to deal with, it might be good sense 
to return there, now that our unwitting 
allies seemed to have removed dear old 
Captain Gordon and his merry men.” 

“Say!” exclaimed Joe, “you’re not so 
dumb. We could stand off natives with 
spears from the house, but not beach 
combers armed with guns.” 

“You get the point,” said Gregg. 
“What say?” 

“How do we know that the beach 
combers ain’t hiding in the house?” de- 
manded the practical McLeod. 

“Because they were worsted by the 
savages and drew off,” replied Gregg. 
“We haven’t heard a shot from them 
for a quarter of an hour; not since that 
outburst of yelling.” 

“Suppose the blacks are laying quiet 
out there waiting for us to try to get 
into the house?” asked Maher. “But 
I can use my rifle as a crutch and hob- 
ble along with you fellers if you want 
to take a chance.” 

“Tt’s a chance, all right,” agreed Joe. 
“But if we’re dealing with savages this 
path is the worst place we could be, be- 
cause they can crawl up where white 
men couldn’t penetrate. We haven’t 
much ammunition left, and that cellar 
is full of it. I think we would have a 
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better chance to hold out in the house 
than here. How about it, Mac?” 

The Scot chuckled. “I gave meself 
up for dead a long time ago, so it don’t 
matter very much. Let’s risk it.” 

“O. K.,” approved Maher. They 
helped him to his feet, he put an arm 
around McLeod’s neck, and the little 
party moved cautiously and _noiselessly 
to the end of the path. It was just as 
dark as ever, but they could make out 
the bulk of the house looming against 
the sky. A low moaning was heard— 
some wounded beach comber close by. 

“Come on,” said Joe, picking up the 
tripod of the machine gun where it had 
been abandoned. “If one of you bumps 
into the rapid-fire gun, drop your rifle 
and pick it up.” 

With beating hearts they advanced 
very slowly, because of Maher’s wound, 
and it seemed a very long time before 
they crossed the open and were within 
a few feet of the kitchen door. There 
was no evidence of the presence in the 
vicinity of other living beings except the 
groaning of the wounded man, which 
they had heard when they started. Was 
it a carefully prepared trap into which 
they were walking? Was the house 
full of savages or beach combers? 

Joe ran his hand over the kitchen 
door until he found the latch, opened it 
without sound, and slipped in, the others 
behind him. 

He dared not throw on a light but 
felt his way through the pantry and the 
open door of the living room. He took 
two or three steps forward, stumbled 
over something soft, picked himself up 
—and a form appeared in front of him 
and hands gripped his throat. He hurled 
himself against his adversary, grasped 
clothing, caught the hands at his throat 
and strove to break the grip. Useless. 
He tried a wrestling hold, which worked, 
and the man fell over but dragged Joe 
down with him and continued to choke 
him. 

“Joe!” came a soft call from the 
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floor, and the hands at Joe’s throat re- 
laxed. 

“That you, Egmont?” asked the voice 
of Jefferson Willard. 

Stupidly Joe tried to see in the dark- 
ness. “Mr. Willard,’ he mumbled, as 
he let go his own hold. 

His followers were now upon them, 
trying to distinguish the captain from 
his adversary. 

“Look out, boys,” he cautioned. “It’s 
Mr. Willard.” 

“Willard!” came in gasps of aston- 
ishment from McLeod and Maher. A 
low laugh from Gregg. ‘The Young 
Duke, in person,” he was heard to mut- 
ter. 

“Sit down on the floor, men,” com- 
manded Willard. “There may be some- 
body still waiting to pot us. Are you 
all here?” 

“All except poor Svendsen, who got 
a bullet in his brain,” said Joe. “For 
God’s sake, Mr. Willard, how did you 
get here and where did you come 
from?” 

“T’ve been having a very interesting 
experience,” said Willard, with a low 
laugh, “and I seem to have arrived in 
the nick of time.” 

“You’ve joined us, revered em- 
ployer,” said Gregg, “in the nick of 
time to get your throat cut with the 
rest of us by a parcel of bloodthirsty 
savages,” 

“Oh, no,” retorted Willard. “They 
are my savages. I am their king,”’ 

“Balmy!”’ Maher whispered to Mc- 
Leod. But Willard heard him. 

“Tt does sound like it, doesn’t it?” he 
agreed. ‘Now, men, I attacked Gordon 
from the rear with my black fellows, 
who have very nearly wiped out the 
band. But a few of them may be lurk- 
ing in the bush, so we must not show a 
light. I want you men to remain just 
where you are for a few moments, while 
I attend to a little matter. I’ll announce 
myself by three short whistles, when I 
return, so you won’t shoot me.” 
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“Better stay with us, boss,” Joe 
warned. “They might get you yet.” 

“Obey my orders,” Jeff said sharply. 

They heard him moving across the 
room and out upon the porch. Gregg 
laughed again. 

“Most extraordinary!” he observed. 
“Our unfortunate employer, who was 
knocked on the head and carried off by 
savages, returns as their king in time 
to save all our lives by massacring our 
enemies. The man is sublime; hey, 
what?” 

“Our goose was cooked when the 
blacks came on the scene,” admitted Joe. 
“Some boss, we’ve got.” 

“T think he’s the devil,” said McLeod, 
“but I always admired the devil, any- 
way.” 

The signal, three short whistles, came 
out of the dark. 

“All right,” called Joe softly. 

They heard Willard enter, but pass 
them some distance to the right. There 
seemed to be another presence and sud- 
denly Joe heard a woman’s stifled laugh. 
Then steps ascended the stairs to the 
balcony, an upstairs door opened and 
closed. 

“Was 
Maher, 

“T certainly heard a woman laugh, 
and a patter of bare feet on the floor,”’ 
said Gregg. “The ways of Mr. Jeffer- 
son Willard are beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

Joe was silent. Instinctively he knew 
who was guilty of the laugh. 

From the beginning he had been sure 
that the girl had been responsible for 
the disappearance of his employer, and, 
because of his confidence that she was 
concerned in it he had hoped that Mr. 
Willard was still alive. Although he 
had caught but a glimpse of her lovely 
face, he was unable to believe that there 
was anything evil in her, and he had 
trusted that in some way she had been 
able to protect him. Well, he had been 
right. Tne girl had come back with 
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Willard at the head of a mob of yelling 
devils and routed the beach combers just 
in time. Now she had passed through 
the room in the darkness and had been 
escorted by Willard to one of the cham- 
bers, which meant that she was to live 
in the house. 

Undoubtedly she had saved Willard’s 
life and brought her followers to the 
rescue of his men, and now she trusted 
herself in his hands. Joe had dreamed 
a few vague dreams about the vision in 
the bush, but it had been the dour Wil- 
lard and not himself who had touched 
romance. 

Willard the bitter, Willard the 
woman-hater, was on friendly terms 
with the mysterious beauty. Probably 
the girl loved him, unaware of his true 
character. 

Joe gritted his teeth. What were the 
intentions of Mr. Willard toward this 
girl who had saved all their lives? Did 
he expect to hold her prisoner, to make 
of her a plaything? Did he expect Joe 
Egmont to sit tamely by while he took 
advantage of her innocence? 

Joe had been drawn to Willard de- 
spite the contemptuous attitude of the 
boss toward others, himself included; 
but he knew him to be cold, stern, re- 
lentless, diabolically clever and a de- 
spiser of the opposite sex. 

What good could come to this poor 
creature from association with a man 
like that? Well, thought Joe, Mr. Wil- 
lard would play fair or he would have 
to settle with him—and he thought the 
others, even the cynical Gregg, would 
back him up. 

While he cogitated thus, the stairs 
creaked and Willard descended and felt 
his way toward them. 

“All right, men,” he said in a low 
tone. 

“Youll pardon me, Mr. Willard,” 
came from Gregg: “You did not re- 
turn alone.” 

“No,” said Willard. 

“Ts it presumptuous to ask 
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There was a low, merry laugh from 
the austere Jefferson Willard. 

“Not at all,” he said. ‘When morn- 
ing comes I am going to present you 
fellows to the future Mrs. Jefferson 
Willard.” 

The silence that ensued showed the 
astonishment of all, even Joe. 

“Do you mean to say you’re going to 
marry the girl?” Joe gasped after a mo- 
ment. 

“What do you mean? Oh, that was 
what you had on your mind. You saw 
her, Joe?” Willard’s voice was mild. 

“Yep,” replied Joe. “I got a peek at 
her the first day. I had a hunch she had 
something to do with carrying you off 
and that’s why I kept on searching. J] 
knew you hadn’t been killed.” 

“Then it’s extraordinary you did not 
share your information with us,” said 
Gregg angrily. 

“T happened to hear a talk between 
you and Svendsen,” retorted Joe. 
“Maybe that will hold you for a while.” 

“Say, Mr. Willard,” came from 
Maher, “is she a white girl?” 

“The future Mrs. Willard is the Mar- 
quise de Lormigny, granddaughter of 
the old marquis, whose grave we discov- 
ered near the chateau,” said Willard im- 
pressively. “She is the real owner of 
this island.” 

“Sav!” exclaimed Maher, quite over- 
powered. 

“And the most beautiful face I ever 
set eyes on,” sighed Joe. “Say, Mr. 
Willard, I certainly congratulate you.” 

“Thanks,” he said; and his hand met 
Joe’s in the dark. “Now, I suggest that 
you men try to sleep,” he said. “T’ll 
watch for a couple of hours and then 
wake one of you.” 

“Yd much sooner hear what happened 
to you,” protested Gregg. “Indulge our 
curiosity, please.” 

“Tf you insist,” said Willard. He 
proceeded then to tell them as much as 
he thought they should know; but his 
version of the affair varied considerably 
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from what we know is the truth. He 
avoided all reference to the savage mar- 
riage ceremony but let them believe that 
the girl had captured him to be her 
champion against the brute Lohomo, 
who had challenged her rulership of 
the tribe. They listened breathlessly to 
his account of the fight, and the inci- 
dent of the hand mirror drew a long 
murmur of admiration from Gregg. 
Willard carried his story up to the time 
we left him on the beach to follow the 
fortunes of the defenders of the isth- 
mus path. 

“Tt seemed to me that you might use 
up all your ammunition during the 
course of the night,” he said, “and per- 
haps fall easy prey to a few of the en- 
emy who might still be lurking in the 
bush. Besides, there were wounded to 
be cared for and a truce to be estab- 
lished. I left the blacks with Marie on 
the beach and crept up here, keeping 
the house between me and your line of 
fire. I intended to slip out through the 
kitchen, crawl up to your lines and 
identify myself; but as I entered by the 
porch you came in via the kitchen and 
we met in the dark. 

“T thought you, Joe, were one of the 
pirates. That’s about all. I heard no 
cries of wounded men as I approached 
and I am afraid that the blacks gave no 
quarter. But some of the pirates may 
be at large and close enough to hit one 
of us, so the best thing to do is to 
camp here on the floor till daylight. The 
savages are alert, of course. I returned 
to the beach to fetch Marie and to warn 
them that my men are now occupying 
the residence.” 

“This girl may be the great grand- 
daughter of the marquis,” said Gregg, 
“but she is just a white savage, isn’t 
she ?”” 

“Practically,” admitted Willard. 

“And you actually intend to marry a 
girl like that? I thought you hated 
women.” 

“T hated civilized women, as I hate 
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deceit and falsehood from men and 
women. You have divined, Gregg, that 
I have a gift for knowing instinctively 
what is in the minds of people; and 
all my animosity against mankind is due 
to that knowledge. For example, I have 
known that you had in mind to get rid 
of me and get back to civilization, but 
that did not disturb me because I was 
forewarned and prepared to take my 
measures. I also knew that you were 
a first-class fighting man like Maher and 
McLeod and Joe, so I made allowances 
for you.” 

“Thanks,” murmured Gregg. He was 
blushing, but they could not see him in 
the dark. 

“This girl is a savage and honest and 
truthful like all savages who have not 
come into contact with civilization. She 
loves me and I am mad about her. I 
certainly intend to marry her.” 

“Right-o,” exclaimed Gregg. “Let 
me inform you, Mr. Willard, that I 
would never have intrigued against the 
man you are to-night. From the be- 
ginning your manner toward me was 
contemptuous. You made yourself as 
obnoxious as possible, you awakened my 
hatred, and I wouldn’t have had any 
compunction about removing the man 
you were. This girl seems to have 
brought about a great change in your 
character. I suppose it’s because you 
love her, but why she should have loved 
the individual who left us that night to 
cross the isthmus is a mystery.” 

Willard’s answer was a laugh. “TI 
know now,” he said, “that half the 
meanness and undependability I encoun- 
tered was provoked by my own attitude 
toward others. We are square, Gregg. 
Now, Joe, tell me everything that hap- 
pened while I was gone.” 

It was Joe’s turn to tell a story and 
in his story the extraordinary defense 
of the residence by the ex-marine lost 
none of its luster. 

“How are your wounds?” demanded 
Willard anxiously of Maher. 
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“Oh, they don’t bother much,” said 
Maher. 

“It’s an awful thing for a wounded 
man to lie here unattended,” declared 
Willard. 

“They ain’t nothing but scratches and 
they’re nicely bandaged up,” protested 
Maher. ‘You can’t dress ’em without 
turning on the lights and that’s suicide, 
maybe.” 

“It’s possible that the danger is im- 
aginary,” replied Jeff. ‘You men flat- 
ten out on the floor. I’m going to 
throw on the lights. There is nothing 
imaginary about Maher’s wounds and 
we can’t risk their getting infected.” 

“Go ahead, boss,” approved Joe. 

Willard rose and moved swiftly to the 
light switch, which he threw on. Imme- 
diately they looked upon a scene of wild 
disorder. All furniture was toppled 
over or broken, the piano had been over- 
turned, curtains torn from all the win- 
dows, and broken glass was lying all 
about. But that was nothing—there 
were the dead. 

“Who knows how to tend to Maher’s 
injuries?” Willard asked. 

“Tl do it,” volunteered Joe. “I'll 
light the kitchen stove and heat water.” 
He rose and crossed toward the kitchen. 

“We didn’t draw a shot,” Willard 
said. “TI think the blacks did their work 
too well.” 

“There is one wounded man out be- 
hind the house, Mr. Willard,” called 
Joe. “I heard him groaning when we 
made our rush from the path.” 

“Tf you have a flash light I’ll go after 
him,” said Willard. “McLeod, want to 
come with me?” 

Joe had found flash lights in the 
kitchen cupboard and handed one to 
Willard as they passed out. While the 
water heated he stood ready with rifle 
to cover a retreat if necessary. Pres- 
ently, however, the two Samaritans re- 
turned carrying a limp body, then Gregg 
threw on the lights and they set it down 
on the sofa. Gregg examined the man, 
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a burly, half-naked white man with two 
bullet wounds in his breast. He was 
still alive but unconscious. 

“He’s done for,” said Gregg. “Bleed- 
ing to death internally.” 

“Let’s carry these corpses outside,” 
proposed Willard with a shiver of re- 
pulsion. Gregg went to the assistance 
of his employer and McLeod and they 
quickly removed the dead men. Mean 
while Joe was ministering to Maher, 
who squirmed and could not suppress a 
groan as the old bandages were torn off. 

“They look all right,” Joe assured 
him. “I don’t think you’ll have much 
trouble with your wounds, old man.” 

“Ouch!” screamed Maher. “I was 
hoping you wouldn’t find the iodine.” 

“Had a first-aid kit in my knapsack,” 
grinned the amateur physician. “I know 
it hurts, but it won’t hurt long.” 

In five minutes the job was done, and 
then the lights were doused once more. 

“Where’s the lady all this time?” 
asked Gregg, when the five men were 
clustered together again. 

“Sleeping, I hope, in the first civi- 
lized bed upon which the child has ever 
lain,’ said Willard tenderly. “Now 
you fellows lie down and I'll stand 
guard. I don’t think that there is a 
living member of the band who came 
off the Minerva.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SUNRISE. 


ORNING came at last, the most 

welcome sunrise that Willard had 
ever seen. He had not had the heart 
to waken any of the men who had 
fought so well and he had so much 
about which to think that sleep had not 
bothered him. 

In the pale light of the dawn he saw 
half a dozen bodies back of the house; 
and he saw the savages standing in a 
group on the beach. He counted six of 
the brutes. There had been sixteen 
when the battle had begun, and he won- 
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dered if the others had perished or 
whether they were scouting in the bush 
for hapless wretches who had escaped 
the massacre. 

There had been six or eight of the 
freebooters at the barracks who had 
been attacking Joe’s. party from the 
rear and had fled when the savages 
joined in the fray. Jeff had completely 
forgotten them, yet they might have 
crept close to the house and picked off 
the defenders during the night. What 
a bad general he had been! It would 
be a good idea to post the savages in 
the isthmus path now, lest the remnant 
of the enemy still had fight in it. Then 
he remembered that he could not com- 
municate with the blacks directly. 

He smiled with a gentleness which 
would have astonished old Foster Gar- 
vey, his lawyer, or Captain Johnson of 
the Charmer, and softly crept up the 
stairs to the chamber in which he had 
placed Marie. She was lying in the 
middle of the bed, fast asleep, a beatific 
smile on her lovely face, and one of the 
downy pillows clutched in her arms, the 
other under her feet. She did not know 
the use of pillows. 

Jeff opened a chest and drew out a 
suit of spotless white linen which he 
laid upon the bed; then he bent over 
and kissed the child on the forehead. 
She stirred, she moved, she half opened 
her eyes and saw his face close to hers. 
Her white arms went around his neck 
and she murmured: 

“Mon mari.” 

“Wake, cherie,’ he said tenderly. 
“Tt’s morning and there are things to 
be done. First, I want you to put on 
these things.” She was docile as he 
explained to her how to get into the 
trousers and he helped her on with the 
coat. The trousers and sleeves were 
much too long, and he turned them up, 
then he led her to a tall mirror and 
pointed the new Marie out to the old 
Marie. 

She had never seen herself save in 
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the smooth surface of a stream and in 
the two-inch hand mirror; and she now 
gazed in wonder. Then, an age-old in- 
stinct operating in this aristocrat turned 
savage, she pulled at the coat until it 
set to her satisfaction and regarded the 
trousers critically. 

“You wish me to wear these things ?” 
she asked. 

“Until we can dress you more becom- 
ingly. You are a white woman now 
and you cannot go about unclothed. 
When you are ready I shall take you 
downstairs and introduce you to my 
men.” 

In men’s clothes she was still a very 
beautiful woman, her long hair offset- 
ting the ill-fitting coat and trousers. 

“They are very white, these gar- 
ments,” she said plucking at the mater- 
ial; “but I am not comfortable in them.” 

“You will get used to them.” 

“Tf you wish it, of course I must,” 
she said docilely. He could not resist 
kissing her. Willard had dreaded 
bringing Marie before his followers in 
her banana-leaf skirt; for that reason 
he had slipped her into the house and 
up to the chamber in the dark, but now 
that he had her lovely limbs incased 
in ugly white trousers he was eager and 
proud to display her. 

He took her hand and led her so- 
licitously down the stairs, for she was 
not accustomed to stairs. 

Maher, whose painful injuries kept 
him awake, saw her and grasped the 
sleeping Gregg by the shoulder. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. ‘For the love 
of Mike, open your eyes and rest them 
on ‘Miss Atlantic City.’ ” 

Gregg sat up blinking and Joe and 
McLeod opened their eyes and rubbed 
them. 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed the proud 
possessor of such loveliness, “this is the 
Marquise de Lormigny, who has prom- 
ised to be my wife.” 

The men got upon their feet in a 
hurry. Gregg bowed with much dis- 
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tinction, McLeod gaped, and Joe saluted 
in military fashion. Maher, who could 
not get up, waved a welcoming hand. 

Marie laughed and said in French to 
Willard: 

“They are very ugly and very dirty. 
I chose well, Villard.” 

“T say, old Egg, that girl’s a ripping 
beauty,” whispered Gregg. “No won- 
der the squire has gone daft about her.” 

“Helen of Troy come back to life,” 
murmured McLeod, who, like all Scots, 
had read the classics. 

“Never saw a dame like that in 
France,” commented Maher. “Imagine 
finding her bossing a gang of blacks.” 

Willard and Marie were among them 
and the men were clumsily shaking the 
hand Jeff told her to extend to them. 
Pointing to Maher, he expatiated upon 
his brilliant achievement, and the ma- 
rine, who did not understand a word, 
knew from the expression of both their 
faces the matter they were discussing, 
and blushed purple. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Willard,’ said 
Gregg. ‘‘What are these blacks going 
to do when they find that the young lady 
is remaining here?” 

“We may have another battle on our 
hands. Are you willing to fight in such 
a cause?” 

“Rather!” cried the Englishman, 
whose admiration would have embar- 
rassed a civilized girl. Marie saw noth- 
ing but the face of her own man. 

“You bet!” said Joe, also devouring 
her with his eyes. 

“Then stand ready with your rifles in 
case of trouble. We are going to give 
the blacks some instructions.” 

“Regardez!” exclaimed Marie, point- 
ing out into the bay. 

The Mimerva had slipped her anchor 
cable without sound, lifted a jib and 
foresail, and was moving slowly toward 
the opening in the reef. As only a few 
wounded men had been thought to be 
aboard of her the same explanation oc- 
curred to all the men. The fellows who 
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had retreated to the barracks had re- 
crossed the island, found their boat at 
the south end of the bay, rowed to the 
schooner, and were now making their 
escape from a place which had spelled 
catastrophe for them. 

“The war is over,” said Joe with a 
laugh. “Now it’s up to us to put things 
back into shape. Can you make the 
blacks bury the dead, Mr. Willard? 

“Tl try. Come, Marie.” 

The lovers, hand in hand, walked 
down the slope and under the palm 
trees, while the savages on the beach 
were augmented from the bush until 
there were a dozen of them. 

“You must tell them that the king 
and queen are going to live here, and 
they are to carry off the dead and then 
return to their caves,” he said. 

“The dead they will carry off,” she 
said nervously; “but I do not think they 
will wish me to stay here. You must 
come back with me to the cave.” 

“You are never going back,” he said 
fiercely. 

“TI must. 
Mére Marie.” 

“Order them to bring it here.” 

“They would not dare to touch it.” 

“Marie, beloved, please do as I say,” 
he pleaded. 

She made a gesture of resignation. 
“Very well, husband.” 

The savages greeted the royal pair 
with yells of delight, prostrated them- 
selves, then rose and surrounded them, 
while some of them lifted the white coat 
of the girl and inspected it curiously. 

“Tell them I will give them all gar- 
ments like this.” 

She repeated the promise and they 
shrieked with joy. 

“Tell them to stand away. We have 
something to say.” 

The blacks drew off obediently. 

Marie then informed them that they 
were to leave her with her husband in 
the big house and they were to return 
without the king and queen to the caves. 


There is the picture of 
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Roars of protest greeted the announce- 
ment. Willard drew himself up and 
attempted to frown them into acqui- 
escence, but for once his authority was 
being defied. They reminded Marie 
that she was their priestess. Her hus- 
band had killed the devil-devil man and 
without her they had no protection from 
the gods. He could live in the big house 
if he wished, but she must return with 
her people. 

Willard understood their meaning 
without translation. 

“Tell them to prostrate themselves,” 
he shouted. Trembling with fear, more 
for Jeff than herself, Marie repeated 
the order; but two blacks grasped her 
and a big fellow worked round behind 
Willard and lifted his spear. 

“Let them have it!” cried Joe’ to his 
men, who were lined up at the rail of 
the porch. 

Four rifles spoke as one. The savage 
with the lifted spear uttered a shriek 
and fell on his face. One of the men 
who had touched Marie dropped and the 
other sprang back with a howl of pain. 

Willard pressed Marie to the ground 
and threw himself on top of her, while 
the repeating rifles plunked lead into the 
savages, who broke and fled with yelps 
of terror. In the dark, crawling up 
upon men who were firing in another 
direction, they had been brave; but in 
broad daylight they could not stand 
against rifles. Five of the twelve 
brawny blacks lay still on the beach. Of 
the other seven three were wounded but 
not badly enough to be unable to dive 
into the bush. 

Marie was weeping as Willard helped 
her to her feet and ran with her back 
to the residence. “My poor slaves! My 
own men, who had come to save your 
men! How could they kill them so?” 
she sobbed. 

“It was terrible,” he replied. “I 
would have stopped them if I could, but 
your blacks were going to drag us off, 
Marie. One of them would have killed 
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me in another second. Would you 
rather have me dead and the black men 
alive?” 

“Oh, no,” she moaned. “They are 
nothing to me. You are everything. 
But they killed Ara. He was my most 
faithful one.” 

He passed his arm about her slim 
shoulders consolingly and led her upon 
the porch. Joe saluted. 

“We fired without orders, sir,’ he 
said, “but it looked bad for you. One 
of them was going to spear you.” 

“Tt was fine shooting,” Willard said. 
“You picked off the men around us and 
we didn’t get a scratch. But we now 
have enemies where we had friends.” 

“Well,” observed McLeod, “half a 
dozen unarmed savages ain’t such a 
menace. We’ve beer up against half a 
hundred well-armed whites.” 

“True,” replied Willard. ‘But these 
fellows, lurking in the bush, filled with 
hatred and thirsting for revenge, hav- 
ing a religious urge to recover this 
young lady, are dangerous enemies. If 
we should set out to hunt them down 
I am not sure that we would be a 
match for them in the jungle; in fact 
I know we should not be. And from 
the bush around this house they are 
capable of hurling a spear with force 
enough to transfix a person in this 
room.” 

“What else could we do?” protested 
Joe. ‘You told us to be ready in case 
of trouble.” 

“T don’t blame you; I commend you. 
I am stating facts, that’s all. With these 
fellows at large, the isthmus path, for 
example, cannot be traversed by any 
of us. They seem to be able to ooze in 
and out of the bush. For the time be- 
ing you are safe, so put Maher to bed 
and you had better have that scratch of 
yours cared for, McLeod. Then see 
what you can do about fixing up this 


house. Tear out the bloodstained floor 
matting. We'll use the bare boards for 
a while. Marie, chérie, you must not 
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weep. Your men were like wild beasts’ 


who must be killed when they attack 
their masters.” 

Marie, however, continued to weep, 
and finally he picked her up in his strong 
arms and carried her into her chamber. 
When he returned alone, in a quarter 
of an hour, he found that Joe and 
Gregg had restored the house to some 
semblance of its former appearance. 

“What next now, boss?” demanded 
Joe. 

“We must dig a deep trench and bury 
the bodies of the dead as soon as pos- 
sible. They will have to be covered by 
nightfall. Then’—he smiled—“I want 
your aid in erecting the wireless broad- 
casting station. We must notify the 
French authorities at Tahiti that the 
schooner Minerva, commanded by Cap- 
tain Gordon and carrying a crew of pi- 
rates who attacked the island and were 
beaten off with great loss, is at sea 
manned by the remnants of the band, 
and ask them to send a warship here to 
investigate our side of the story.” 

The faces of both men, which had 
lighted hopefully when he mentioned the 
wireless, fell. 

“And I want to instruct my agent in 
Tahiti to send us a comfortable vessel 
to transport us all there. We can take 
a steamer for San Francisco from Ta- 
hiti.”’ 

Gregg cackled, then choked off his 
laugh; but Willard only smiled. 

“You're thinking I got sick of the 
place in three weeks, when I planned to 
live here three years. You’re wrong. 
I would prefer to remain here, but all 
my life I have been a selfish man and 
now I find myself putting the welfare 
of somebody else ahead of my own. 
You men cannot understand Marie’s at- 
titude because you have not seen her 
under the conditions in which I found 
her. She was born on this island and 
her mother before her. The ancestors 
of the savages were blackbirded here 
half a century ago from the Fiji Islands 
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and were the slaves of her great-grand- 
father. She considers them her own 
slaves, although she was actually their 
prisoner. 

“However, they treated her kindly 
and she had a certain amount of affec- 
tion for them. It wounded her deeply 
that we were compelled to shoot so 
many of them down and it will hurt her 
still more if we exterminate the re- 
mainder. Yet, for our own safety, we 
would have to do just that if we were 
to remain on the island. And I have 
promised her to spare them.” 

“Then you are going to leave the 
island, after your big investment here, 
to a handful of black fellows?” mar- 
veled Gregg. 

“Ves,” said Willard. “I have an- 
other reason. Marie is entitled to see 
what the world is like and to take her 
rightful place in it. She cannot read 
nor write, is incredibly untutored, actu- 
ally a lovely white savage—but very in- 
telligent, withal. I could teach her my- 
self and I would be happy to do it. I 
would ask nothing better than to spend 
my life on this island alone with her, 
but that would be utterly selfish. With 
my unfortunate disposition, my pros- 
pects for married happiness would be 
much greater here than in America, but 


I must chance that for her sake. Do 
you understand?” 
“You bet!” ejaculated Joe. “You're 


a real man, Mr. Willard.” 

“T’m very anxious to get back to 
America,” said Gregg. “I was so dis- 
gusted with this place that I was willing 
to scragg you to get away from it. Just 
the same, I say that you are making 
a big error. You'll turn this exquisite 
child into a sophisticated woman of the 
world and I’m afraid you won’t like 
the result.” 

“Tf she likes it, my feelings do not 
matter,’ retorted Jeff. “It’s a pleasure, 
Gregg, to find a man who speaks his 
mind.” 

“Oh,” laughed Gregg, “I’m not afraid 
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of you any more. You're just a love- 
sick youngster, ‘more to be pitied than 
censured,’ as the old song goes.” 

“Tm going to give you men a full 
year’s pay, and turn Svendsen’s money 
over to his divorced wife, if he has no 
closer relatives. Do you consider that 
a satisfactory settlement of our con- 
tract ?” 

“Generous, say I,” exclaimed Gregg. 

“Of course, if you men are still sore 
on the world I’ll leave you in charge 
and pay you in full until the three years 
are up,’ continued Willard with a 
satirical smile. 

“T prefer to go home,” said Joe. 
“With five thousand cash in hand I can 
get along in little old New York.” 

“I could very nearly produce a play,” 
declared the actor. 

“Convince me that it is a good play 
and I'll finance the production for you,” 
proposed the millionaire. 

“And don’t you think I won’t hold 
you to that,’ exclaimed the delighted 
Gregg. 

Willard joined his men in the drudg- 
ery of digging the trench and worked 
with them in the ghastly task of trans- 
porting thither all the bodies of the 
dead. 

The total losses of the pirates had 
been thirty-nine, some of whom un- 
doubtedly had been helplessly wounded 
when dispatched by the black fellows. 
They buried them all in the same trench 
without ceremony; somehow an attempt 
at religious rites would have seemed a 
mockery. Five of the servants, includ- 
ing the number one boy, put in an ap- 
pearance during the day and the white 
men dined that night as luxuriously as 
of yore. 

Willard dined in the chamber with 
Marie. Until his future wife learned 
the use of knives and forks he had no 
desire that others should observe her 
manner of eating. He gave her the 
first lesson in the use of table utensils 
that night. 
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FoR three days they worked erecting 

the wireless mast and stringing the 
wires, and at the end of that time Maher 
was up and about, though excused from 
labor, while McLeod’s flesh wound did 
not bother him further. 

On the fourth day Willard sent forth 
the first message, while Marie screamed 
and covered her ears to shut out the 
rasping rattle of the sending apparatus. 
He picked up the receiving station on 
Tahiti in short order and ticked off 
with the speed of a professional sender 
the story of the attack by the crew of 
the Minerva. 

Joe, who read Morse and was even 
more capable as an operator than his 
employer, smiled as he heard the in- 
structions to the agent in Tahiti, for 
Willard had instructed that a priest 
with a marriage license for Jefferson 
Willard and the Marquise Marie de 
Lormigny be persuaded to accompany 
the schooner, which was to call at Les 
Parques. And a lady's maid and a com- 
plete outfit for Marie were also to be 
sent. 

“So we are going to have a wedding,” 
Joe remarked, when Willard closed his 
key. 
The formerly unapproachable Jeff 
Willard grinned like a schoolboy and 
blushed to his ears. 

“T am taking an unfair advantage, I 
suppose,” he said; “but I’m still selfish 
enough to want her now when she loves 
me. At present she thinks I’m the most 
wonderful man in the world, but, in a 
year from now, when she has had a 
chance to meet many men and perhaps 
hear something of my abominable repu- 
tation—well, I’ll try to make up to her 
for what I’m doing by giving her every- 
thing she wants for the rest of our 
lives.” 

“That’s a one-man woman, boss,” 
declared Joe. ‘Education and seeing 
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the world won’t ever make any differ- 
ence to her. Gee, I envy you!” 

“You'll find the right kind of a girl 
yourself, Joe,” Willard assured him. 

“T found the right girl but I wasn’t 
the right man,” Joe said ruefully. 

A week after the wireless message a 
shabby little French gunboat poked her 
nose through the opening in the reef 
and noisily dropped her anchor in the 
middle of the bay. 

Her launch quickly put ashore a 
whiskered commander in an_ ill-fitting 
and rather soiled white uniform, who 
was followed by a couple of small, 
slouching, unshaven commissioned offi- 
cers, all of whom possessed perfect 
manners and congratulated Willard on 
the defeat of the pirates. 

“What’s the matter with the frogs?” 
demanded Maher from a safe distance. 
“The navy looks worse than the army 
and that looked terrible.” 

“They were great fighters, though,” 
said Joe. “We know that.” 

“T’ve been on French warships,” de- 
clared Gregg. “You never saw such 
sloppiness and lack of discipline in your 
life, yet I imagine the blighters would 
give as good an account of themselves 
at sea as they did on land.” 

After polite amenities the gunboat 
captain informed Willard that he had 
overhauled the Minerva and sent her 
into one of the ports of the Australs, 
where the five men who manned her 
would undoubtedly be guillotined. 

“There is a small island about three 
hundred kilometres to the southwest 
which is outside the jurisdiction of 
both the French and the English,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s a resort of hard char- 
acters from all over the South Seas and 
that’s where Gordon sailed when he left 
Les Parques. He landed the Tahiti 
Kanaka workmen on the beach and 
picked a crew of scoundrels to sail with 
him on the expedition against your 
island. 

“When we leave here,” the captain 
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continued, “we shall go there, raise the 
French flag over the island, police it 
and carry the Tahiti men back home.” 

The captain offered to land a strong 
force to hunt down the savages still at 
large but Willard firmly refused to ac- 
cept. 

“If you'll drop a few shells against 
the mountainside,” he said, “I think you 
will frighten them so that they will 
crawl into their holes and make no 
further trouble for us.” 

The gunboat remained overnight and 
before departing bombarded the barren 
hilltop, the thunder of her guns not 
only terrifying the lurking savages but 
frightening poor Marie almost out of 
her wits, a possibility which had not 
occurred to Jeff. She cowered in his 
arms until the firing ceased. Its effect 
upon the blacks was what Willard had 
anticipated. None of them ventured 
close to the residence until the whites 
finally left the island. 

A week later a trim little schooner ar- 
rived and there stepped ashore from 
her boat no less a person than the over- 
fed Monsieur Gaspard Rantoul. 

He advanced with a broad smile on 
his face and an outstretched hand which 
Jeff Willard grasped cordially. Jeff un- 
derstood the smile, for he remembered 
how sophomoric had been his outburst 
against women in Tahiti. 

“Monsieur, you excuse. I come,” be- 
gan the Frenchman. “I ’ave great need 
for a few weeks’ sea voyage a 

“And a great curiosity to see the 
cause of my summons of a priest and 
a lady’s maid,” smiled Willard. “You 
are welcome, monsieur. I found on the 
island the great-granddaughter of the 
marquis whose story you related to me, 
and she has revolutionized my ideas 
about women,” 

“And when may I ’ave the pleasure?” 
smirked Rantoul. 

“After the lady’s maid and the ward- - 
robe I ordered have seen her first.” 

The agent lifted whimsical eyebrows 
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but was too polite to ask further ques- 
tions. 

“I ’ave found a priest who was ill and 
willing to make a voyage, and for lady’s 
maid I ’ave bring my wife’s maid, Su- 
zette, une vraie Parisienne, Monsieur 
Villard. Pére Marquard, I wish to in- 
troduce to you Monsieur Villard.” 

Pére Marquard was a frail, sweet- 
faced old priest who gazed searchingly 
at the prospective bridegroom. 

“Are you a Catholic, Monsieur Wil- 
lard?” he began. 

“No, father.” 

“But the young lady is?” 

“Very devout.” Willard smiled in- 
wardly as he thought of the limited 
creed of Marie’s, which was actually 
worship of a picture. But she was cer- 
tainly devout. 

He was glad that Rantoul had ac- 
companied the schooner, for he would 
be able to turn over to the agent the 
details of the removal of his effects 
from the island. Uncared for, the fur- 
nishings of the residence would quickly 
deteriorate, but he thought the house 
would remain in fairly good shape for 
a few years. After Marie had learned 
all she needed to know and seen all she 
needed to see, perhaps she might wish 
to return to her island; and he secretly 
hoped that the time would come soon. 
He could conceive of nothing more ex- 
quisite than life alone with Marie on 
Les Parques. 

There was a big dinner party at the 
residence that night at which Jeff, his 
four guardsmen, Rantoul, Pere Mar- 
quard, Captain Budd of the schooner 
Divita, were arrayed in their best. Be- 
tween Jeft’s chair and that of Pére Mar- 
quard was a vacant chair, and after 
cocktails had been served Jeff excused 
himself and ascended to the balcony. In 
a few moments he emerged from a 
chamber accompanied by a young lady 
of such dazzling appearance that the 
strangers were almost overpowered ; 
and Joe, Gregg, Maher, and McLeod, 
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who had seen Marie only in the suit of 
white linen provided by Jeff, could 
hardly credit the evidence of their eyes. 

She wore a black-and-white gown— 
black satin and white tulle ingeniously 
arranged. She wore flesh-colored silk 


‘stockings and high-heeled slippers of 


black silk with cut-steel buckles. 
Around her neck was a string of pearls. 
Her hair was dressed ingeniously, 
waved and piled high on the top of her 
head. In an old-fashioned, long-skirted 
gown she might have been awkward; 
but the dress she wore did not hang 
much lower than her banana-leaf skirt. 
She leaned on Jeff’s arm as she de- 
scended the stairs, for the slippers trou- 
bled her little feet, and she gazed tim- 
idly yet proudly at the seven men who 
sprang to their feet and awaited her 
with such evident admiration and re- 
spect. 

“Ravissante!’’ ejaculated Rantoul. 
“Can this be the little savage of whom 
we have been hearing?” 

“Une ange, la petite,’ murmured the 
priest. “Her birth and ancestry are 
revealed by every one of her traits.” 

“Holy mackerel!” exclaimed Maher. 
“What a rip-snorting lalapalooza!” 

“As innocent as Mother Eve,” mur- 
mured Gregg. “I'd give half my life 
for the joy Willard will have in train- 
ing that Galatea.” 

Jeff escorted Marie to her chair as 
proudly as a courtier would give hand 
to a queen. He introduced her to the 
newcomers. Rantoul she eyed with dis- 
favor but she gave both her little hands 
to the old priest. 

Marie’s education had been proceed- 
ing rapidly during the past fortnight— 
had become mistress of knife and fork. 
And her instinct made her table man- 
ners more dainty than those of most of 
the others. She was able to talk with 
Pére Marquard and Rantoul in French 
—something which delighted them—and 
the other guests were content to listen 
uncomprehendingly, because they were 
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privileged to see her shining eyes and 
her exquisite smile. 

From the balcony the maid regarded 
her handiwork with the pride of the 
French artiste which she had proved 
herself to be. She did not know that 
Marie had immediately upon seating 
herself kicked off her little slippers. To 
learn to be comfortable in shoes would 
be her hardest task. 

The schooner Diverta was an island 
trader which had been thoroughly 
scrubbed for this trip. But the odor of 
copra clung to it still. And her accom- 
modations were dreadful compared to 
the Charmer, of delightful memory. 
But to Mr. and Mrs. Willard, the cap- 
tain’s cabin lacked nothing to complete 
their happiness, while Joe and _ his 
friends had all roughed it more than 
once before. 

At Tahiti Jeff decided to remain with 
Marie for a few weeks, thinking to in- 
troduce her gradually to civilization. 
But the ex-soldiers were booked upon 
the first steamer sailing for San Fran- 
cisco. 

“This is September first,” said Wil- 
lard, when the ship was ready to sail 
and he had shaken hands with his men. 
“One year from to-day I want you men 
to dine with my wife and myself at the 
Ritz in New York and report what 
progress you have made during twelve 
months, We have shared so many 
perils together I do not wish to have us 
get out of touch with one another.” 


Marie whispered to him. Jeff 
laughed. 
“Bring your wives,’ he added. 


“That’s what Mrs. Willard says.” 

There were three hearty laughs at 
that. And one not so hearty. The hap- 
piness of the Willards was bad medi- 
cine for Joe, because it reminded him 
of his own blighted life. 

And then the gangplank was low- 
ered and the big steamer moved away 
from the pier. Back to the good old 
U. Sieh: 
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On September first, one year later, 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard entertained at 
dinner in their suite the companions of 
their sojourn on the island of Les 
Parques—and one other, a young 
woman—a dark-eyed, raven-haired, vi- 
vacious and very attractive young 
woman in a white satin dress which did 
no injustice to a lovely figure. 

“Let me present my wife,” said Jo- 
seph Louis Egmont. 

Jeff Willard, handsome and con- 
tented looking, bowed and regasded Joe 
over the lady’s head with admiration 
and approval. Mrs. Willard, in black 
with pearls and diamonds, more beau- 
tiful than ever—so the adventurers 
considered—impulsively embraced the 
young woman and immediately drew 
her into her chamber so they could get 
acquainted. 

“Thought you would never look at 
another woman,” teased Willard. 

“T haven’t,” Joe grinned. “It’s the 
same one.” 

“How did you do it?” 

‘Well,” said Joe, “when I got back 
to New York, I went down to the 
mayor’s office and got a marriage li- 
cense. I waited for her in a taxi to 
come out of her office and I called to 
her. When she saw me she turned 
pale and began to cry, so I knew it was 
all right. 

““Tisten, Peggy,’ I said, ‘I came back 
to marry you and I’ve got the license 
in my pocket. Like it or not, you’re 
going to marry me right away.’ 

“Peggy climbed into the taxi. ‘I 
guess I'll like it,’ she said. ‘I never 
knew I loved you, Joe, till you told me 
you had left for the South Sea Islands.’ 

““T’ve good five thousand cash,’ I 
said. 

“*T don’t care anything about money,’ 
Peggy told me. So we got married.” 

“She is Shaniie® said Willard. He 
turned to the rest. 

“T see that you others are still hold- 
ing out.” 
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“T got a girl,” said Maher. “TI ain’t 
asked her yet.” 

“T am going to support my ex-wife 
in a new show which opens this season,” 
smiled Gregg. “And you know what 
propinquity does.” 

Willard looked inquiringly at the 
Scotchman. He gulped and his eyes 
filled with tears. 

“My wife died when we were on the 
island,” he said. ‘We were divorced, 
but she was the only woman I ever 
loved.” 

A servant entered with cocktails and 
served the guests. 

“You seem to be happy still, Mr. Wil- 
lard,” observed Gregg. 

Jeff nodded. “It’s a great old world. 
It’s a funny thing, Gregg; I used to be 
unhappy because I could read people’s 
minds, but since I have been in love I 
have lost my talent, perhaps because I 
am only interested in Marie and don’t 
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think anything about others. It’s mar- 
velous, boys, what that girl has learned 
in a year. She speaks English fairly 
well, she reads voraciously, she sings 
and dances, and her manners are almost 
faultless. She hasn’t made a break in a 
long time.” 

The chamber door opened and Marie 
appeared, leading Peggy Egmont, who 
was blushing furiously. 

“Oh, Villard!’ exclaimed the island 
girl. “What you think? Peggy, she go- 
ing to have a baby.” 

There was a burst of laughter as 
Peggy buried her face on her husband’s 
shoulder. Jeff shook a warning fin- 
ger at his fascinating young wife. 

“That’s what I get for boasting,” he 
declared. ‘‘Marie, that was a faux pas.” 

Poof!’ exclaimed Marie. “She tell 
me; I tell you. Now we all go dinner. 
N’est-ce pas?” 

“Oui!” exclaimed all the ex-soldiers. 


. THE END. 


A complete novel by Fred Maclsaac will appear in an carly issue. 
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ALASKA, WINTER PLAYGROUND 


ARRY KARSTENS, who is known to every one in Alaska as the super- 
intendent of the huge Mount McKinley National Park, thinks that Alaska 
one day will be known as the winter playground of North America. 

Right now, tourists flock northward by the thousands during the warm and 
pleasant summer months, many of them visiting the famed park—named jor the 
highest peak in North America, contained within its borders. 

Karstens says that the region is unexcelled anywhere in the world for the 
advantages it offers in the way of long toboggan slides, skiing courses, skating, 
and just ordinary hiking. For the adventurous, the ever-defying slopes of Mount 
McKinley, seldom tamed by man, offer an invitation. 

Roadways are now being developed in the park, and preparations are being 
made to allow the more frequent use of airplanes in park transportation. 


THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK 


by Mark Reed 


How our old crony, Dugan, gets into a mess because of his 
kindheartedness 


HE next one goes out on his ear!” 

The man who gave vent to this 

threat was standing outside his 
bathroom door, toothbrush in hand. 
About his sturdy frame was drawn a 
pale-green bath robe. His close-cropped 
hair stood straight up, and his face, al- 
ready brown with Florida tan, wore its 
darkest ringside scowl. 

The scene was one of Tampa Bay 
Hotel’s choicest suites. A wealth of 
sunshine flooded in upon the heavily 
carpeted floor, while the soft Gulf 
breeze, languid and soothing, gently flut- 
tered the curtains at the open windows. 

No contrast could have been greater 
—this calm, sleepy, almost tropical 
morning and the thickset, bull-necked 
figure of Pete Dugan, at bay before his 
bathroom door. 

“Out on his ear!” 

Scarcely had the words left the speak- 
er’s mouth before there came another 
knock outside. A thin, narrow-shoul- 


dered man whose blue eyes and thatch — 


of yellow hair suggested his Swedish ex- 
traction, rose hastily and pressed the on- 
coming figure in its pale-green bath robe 
down into a chair. 

“Yust hold your horses, Pete!” he ex- 
claimed. “T’ll tell this fella where he 
gets off.” 

But before the trainer could prevent 
it, a genial soul in white-linen suit and 
bright-red tie had pushed his way into 
the room. 

“Mr. Dugan,” said the newcomer, 
“that was a swell fight you put up 
against big ‘Welsh’ Brady. I didn’t see 
the fight itself, but I seen the pictures 
of it 32 

“Mr. Dugan ban’t had time to dress 
yet.” 

“Informal’s my middle name,” guf- 
fawed the man in the red tie conta- 
giously. ‘‘The rest of it’s Bill Platt. I 
represent the Everglades Pioneer Im- 
provement Corporation——” 

Dugan leaped from his chair. 

“Out, you!” he yelled. “Out! 


Or 
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in another minute you'll be representing 
hell !” 

Then he slammed the door and locked 
it. 

“Jeez, Ole,” he said, “this is worse 
than New York.” 

His trainer blinked philosophically. 

“Pete, I guess it ban’t possible to be 
famous and be let alone, too.” 

“Ain’t it, though? I’ll show ’em!” 

Dugan was smarting under a more 
irritating glare of publicity than he had 
known before in the ten years of his 
ring career. An astute matchmaker had 
pitted him against a light heavyweight 
who spotted him eighteen pounds, and 
eighteen pounds of extra weight behind 
an uppercut is a lot of weight. 

But Dugan had come through with a 
knock-out, only the next morning to 
find himself besieged from all points of 


the compass. Advertising youths 
wanted his signature. Photographers 
wanted pictures. Broadcasting com- 


panies wanted ten-minute talks. Rub- 
bers wanted jobs. And basically every- 
body wanted money. 

“Aw, let’s beat it to Florida for the 
rest of the winter, and duck this bunch 
of human horseflies,” he had said. 

But in Florida an enterprising re- 
porter with his nose to the wind had 
recognized the middleweight champion 
of the world within an hour. Much 
printer’s ink had instantly been spilled, 
and Dugan found that he had only 
jumped from the frying pan into the 
fire. : 

A hotel manager had baited him with 
a bridal suite; his waiter had turned out 
to be a real-estate salesman; and in the 
first taxi he ordered he found a brisk 
young insurance man waiting to show 
him the city. 

Within twenty-four hours he had had 
to give orders to have his telephone 
taken out. 

Now, with the clank of the elevator 
which was carrying away Bill Platt still 
in his ears, he turned and for the fiftieth 
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time enunciated his attitude toward his 
fellow men. 

“Tt ain’t that I’m hard-hearted, 
Squarehead,” he moaned. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m a darn generous guy. 
And. if I thought these birds needed a 
lift I'd give ’em my last nickel. But, 
if you ask me, all they need is a good 
swat in the nose.” 

Ole looked down into the courtyard 
at the fountain sparkling amid the 
palms, and the carefree guests saunter- 
ing about in white suits and gay-col- 
ored frocks. His lean, solemn face 
clouded wistfully. 

“There ban’t no hope for us down 
here at all,” he moaned, “unless we yust 
come right out flatfooted, and say you 
won't see nobody.” 

Dugan shook his head. 

“T can’t do that,” he said. “A bird 
might come along who is really deserv- 
ing.” 

His trainer’s face brightened. 

“Then py yingo, let him write you!” 
he exclaimed. “Let ’em all state yust 
what they want in a letter.” 

Dugan scowled thoughtfully. 

“T’m not so keen on spending all my 
time reading letters.” 

“Tf they come in too thick, Pete, you 
can hire a secretary.” 

“Shure,” said Dugan, “I might hire 
an office, too, with a lot of filing cases.” 

Nevertheless, as an upshot of this 
conversation Ole’s scheme was carried 
out. Hotel clerks and telephone girls 
were instructed that Mr. Dugan could 
be reached only by way of the post 
office. A card to the same effect was 
thumb tacked on the door of the bridal 
suite, and within a week the idea was 
pretty generally driven home through- 
out the peninsula State that the middle- 
weight champion meant what he said. 
He wanted privacy and he proposed to 
get it. 

The only fly in the ointment was read- 
ing the letters. Each morning regularly, 
right after his shower, while still in his 
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dressing gown, Dugan settled down to 
the task. Ole took half of the twenty- 
four-hours accumulation and Dugan 
took the other half. A few, perhaps 
ten per cent, proved of sufficient worth 
to hold out for their mutual considera- 
tion. 

To a stranded plumber on a soy-bean 
farm at De Land, Dugan sent one hun- 
dred dollars. To a mushroom million- 
aire who wanted the champion to stage 
a private fight in his gilt-and-marble 
ballroom there was mailed a polite re- 
gret. An invitation to one of society’s 
“treasure hunts” at Coral Gables was 
likewise declined. Ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stock in a snakeskin farm, 
sent on approval, was returned by regis- 
tered mail, and two shipless sailors were 
given passage money to New York. 

But it was not until the winter was 

nearly half over that “Diamond” Stark’s 
letter arrived. 

Ole passed the large square sheet of 
paper to his employer with a fain 
chuckle. 3 

“Yust read that,’”’ he said. 

The letter was as follows: 


SUNSET GROVES 
Ronkonkoma, Florida 


Mr. Pete Dvcan, 
Tampa Bay Hotel, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Dear Sir: I hope you won’t think I am 
presumptuous in writing a famous celebrity 
like you, but I am in such a bad fix that if 
I don’t do something or get somebody to 
help me, I might as well dic. The trouble 
with me is that I am only four feet and ten 
inches tall, and I only weigh one hundred 
and five pounds. Sometimes summers I get 
up to one hundred and ten pounds, as being 
in the orange-grove business I don’t have 
to work quite so hard then. I had always 
hoped I was going to grow bigger, but as I 
am thirty-two now I have pretty much given 
up all hope. I am operating this grove with 
my brother-in-law, who weighs close to one 
hundred and eighty pounds. But I guess I 
am running on too much for a busy fighter 
like you to read. 


All I want is advice. Is there any chance, 
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do you think, Mr. Dugan, that you or any- 
body else could teach a little runt like me 
how to knock hell out of a good-sized man? 
I’m willing to pay liberal for the instruction. 
I can’t stand it much longer. 

I would appreciate a reply by return mail. 
Thanking you very kindly, I am, one of 
your great admirers, 

DIAMOND STARK. 


P. S. Especially what made me write was 
reading how you licked big “Welsh” Brady, 
who spotted you eighteen potnds. 


“Jeez,” muttered Dugan, “does the 
guy think I run a prize-fighting school?” 

Crumpling up the letter he tossed it 
away, but a moment later Ole looked 
around to find him on his knees rum- 
maging through the wastebasket. 

“What bane you after?” he asked. 

Dugan sat back on his heels. 

“T been thinking about that four-foot, 
ten-inch guy who wants to lick some- 
body,” he said slowly. “You know, 
Squarehead, it would be pretty tough 
to have to go through life so small you 
have to take it from everybody and 
never be able to sock back.” 

Ole laid down a lavender invitation 
to a moonlight bathing party. 

“Tt would at that,” he said. 

Dugan reread the letter carefully, 
smoothing out the wrinkles in it, turn- 
ing it over as though there might be 
additional information written upon the 
back. Suddenly he stood up with abrupt 
decision. 

“Ole,” he said, “we ought to do some- 
thing for this little guy. He sounds like 
he might reach for the poison bottle.” 

“Yust you wait a minute, Pete. How 
do you know he ban’t some new kind of 
crook ?” 

“Jeez, man, all he sez is he’s four 
feet ten and weighs a hundred and five 
pounds. He can’t double-cross us on 
that, can he?” 

The trainer debated. 

“TI don’t see how he can.” 

“Sure he can’t. He’s more deserving 
than that plumber we sent a hundred 
bucks to, I'll bet a hat.” 
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An. hour later the following letter 
was en route to Ronkonkoma: 


Mr. DramMonp Stark, 
_ Dear Smr: Your letter received. Some 
time when you are down this way drop 
around, and let’s look you over. 
Cordially yours, 
P. Ducan. 


Three days later an answer came in 
the shape of Diamond Stark himself. 
Dugan was training again, and he and 
Ole were at work in a small unused roof 
garden at the top of one wing of the 
hotel. It was a spot aloof and unat- 
tainable except by a single flight of nar- 
row stairs, and the manager had placed 
it at the champion’s disposal when the 
crowds made beach work unendurable. 

The arrangement was ideal, for they 
could go up there in the cool of the eve- 
ning and be disturbed only by the faint 
sound of the hotel orchestra, or the still 
fainter rustle of the palms in the court 
below. In from the darkness floated the 
odor of oleander and hibiscus, while 
overhead the stars hung so low that they 
vied with the lights on the launches in 
the river. 

A very tanned bell boy came stum- 
bling up the stairs. 

“Somebody sez they gotta see you, 
Mr. Dugan.” 

Dugan turned fiercely from the bag 
he was hammering. 

“Beat it, kid!” he yelled. 
orders that I see no one?” 

The boy stood his ground, and ex- 
tended a typewritten letter. 

“Orders yuhself!” he replied coolly. 
“The feller sez you wrote him to come.” 

The scowl on Dugan’s face vanished. 

“Hey, Ole!” he called. “It’s four 
foot ten!. Snap into it, son. Show the 
gentleman up.” 

As he spoke Dugan was wiping the 
sweat from his head and chest, his face 
alight with satisfaction that something 
promised to break the monotony of the 
evening’s grind. 

Ole eyed him dubiously. 


“Ain't my 
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“Now don’t you let yourself in for 
anything,” he said. 

“Not a chance, Squarehead, not a 
chance. If he don't listen right, out he 
goes on his neck.” 

Diamond Stark appeared even smaller 
than they had anticipated. As the bell 
boy stood aside to let him enter, he came 
barely to the lad’s chin. Dugan re- 
pressed a smile. No doubt about it, the 
owner or whatever he was of Sunset 
Groves was not a hero for looks. 

As a boy he must have been the imp- 
ish snub-nosed type, and now in his 
thirties, he still retained many of the 
characteristics of that age. His ears 
were painfully large, and he had large 
bristling eyebrows that gave him a part 
learned, part startled expression. 

But closer inspection quickly revealed 
that the man did not feel as funny as 
he looked. His hair had touches of 
gray, and there were deep lines of suf- 
fering and fatigue about his mouth and 
eyes. Obviously what nature intended 
for a gay, breezy little fellow Had, for 
some reason, been transformed into a 
desperately unhappy man. 

He crossed nervously to the two men 
in gym clothes. 

“Right nice of you to see me, Mr. 
Dugan.” 

“Hell, that’s all right,’ said Dugan 
gruffly. “Meet my trainer, Mr. Lin- 
stad.” 

The newcomer had evidently thought 
out beforehand what he wanted to say, 
for he got down to business at once. 
He spoke jerkily, although in a South- 
ern drawl, and with his eyes fastened 
upon the floor as though the sight of 
Dugan’s powerful shoulders was too 
much for him. 

“I won’t take but a minute, gentle- 
men,” he said humbly. “It'll sound 
silly to you all, I reckon, but I’m bein’ 
put upon by a fellow bigger’n I am till 
I’m right near driven mad. Now he 
ain’t any boxer, or anything like that, 
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a little inside dope, I might tackle him 
with some chance. You know, you 
licked a man a lot heavier’n you. What 
do you think? Is there any hope at 
all?” 

There was no mistaking the speaker’s 
sincerity. His thin, wiry body was 
tense with it. Dugan looked at his 
hands. They were strong, big-knuckled, 
calloused from work. Stark felt the 
fighter’s sharp scrutiny. 

“Of course, I know how light I am,” 
he apologized. 

“Yeah. Still, a hundred pounds can 
always do damage if it hits in the right 
spot.” 

A ray of hope glistened in the little 
fellow’s tired eyes. 

“But the trick is to hit there,’ went 
on Dugan hastily. “Who is the guy you 
want to annihilate, anyway?” 

The other twisted his hat nervously. 

“Oh, I—I don’t aim to kill him or 
anything like that. My idea is to knock 
him down a few times, then maybe he’ll 
give me some show.” 

“Yeah, but who is he, I say?” 

“My brother-in-law.” 

“Your brother-in-law ?” 

Dugan and Ole exchanged a glance of 
amusement. 

“T know it sounds right funny. You 
see, he and me are running this orange 
grove together. It was mine alone 
originally, but I married his sister and 
she persuaded me to let him buy in with 
me, so we’d have extra money for trucks 
and machinery. Like a damn fool I 
did. First few months he seemed nice 
reasonable folks, but I soon found out 
he was nothing but a low-down, good- 
for-nothing bully, not fit for hog meat! 
He 9 

The speaker’s voice had risen wrath- 
fully. 

“Hey, hey, hold on!” yelled Dugan. 
“Tf he’s as bad as that, why don’t you 
sell out and leave him?” 

Stark’s lips curled bitterly. 

“Sell out? He won’t sell to me, and 
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if I sell, property’s so low now, I won’t 
realize much more’n enough to cover the 
money I owe the bank. Then where’d 
I be? High and dry! Without any way 
to support my family. Oranges is the 
only thing I know anything about, and 
this grove is the only way I got to make 
a living.” 

His voice lowered. 

“Besides,” he went on, “it’s my fa- 
ther’s place, and I’m mighty fond of it 
—or I was till my brother-in-law made 
it a hell for me—and I don’t want to 
leave it to him.” The eyes under the 
funny bristling eyebrows darkened. 
“And, damn it, I won’t! I’ll kill him 
first!” 

Dugan rubbed his hair thoughtfully. 

“Ought to be some milder way out,” 
he said. 

“If there is, I don’t know it. I’ve 
laid awake nights for the last three years 
trying to hit or something, till I’m wor- 
rying myself into a nervous wreck. I 
try to talk my wife onto my side, but 
she thinks Rupert—that’s his name— 
just because he’s a big strong cuss, is 
always right. He’s turned her against 
me—on account of my size.” 

“Leave the whole crowd flat.” 

“T tried it once. I went up to Palatka 
and got a job, but if I hadn’t come back 
just as I did, he’d ’a’ had the grove 
ruined. He don’t know nothing about 
oranges, except to brag like hell about 
the crop—after I’ve raised it.” 

Dugan turned to Ole. 

“Sure up against it, isn’t he?” 

The Swede’s shoulders shrugged in a 
manner that implied he was still from 
Missouri. 

“T don’t yust see, Mr. Stark,” he said, 
“how your brother-in-law bane able to 
get your goat so bad.” 

“He has ways enough, let me tell you! 
One thing, we got about a dozen colored 
fellers working in the grove, and he 
has ’em all laughing at me behind my 
back. And it’s things like this. He’ll 
lay down on a job, and then if I object 
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something will happen like it did yester- 
day. He picked me up and stood me on 
the kitchen table. ‘All right, “Peanut,” ’ 
he sez, ‘if you want the pump fixed, 
you're the little lad that’s elected to do 
it!’ He said this right before my wife 
and children, too, damn his hide!” 

As he listened, Dugan had been un- 
consciously crooking his arm and clench- 
ing and unclenching his fist. Tears of 
envy came to the little orange grower’s 
eyes. 

“Tf just for one hour,” he exclaimed, 
“just one hour I had your fist, I'd give 
every cent I got in the world!” 

“Sorry, old man,” said Dugan, “but 
I can’t rent it out.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

Dugan looked down at him sharply. 

“How come,” he asked, “if you’re so 
full of fighting spirit you never took a 
pass at this guy regardless?” 

The other looked sheepish. 

“I—I did once. It was about a year 
and a half ago. He’d balled me out 
for something he was to blame for him- 
self, and I thought maybe if I tackled 
him it would impress him, but all I got 
out of it was a broken wrist and a black 
eye, and he strutted around the grove 
more almighty than ever.” 

“So you had the nerve to tackle him, 
did yuh?” 

The part owner of Sunset Groves 
looked anxious. 

“Why—why, yes, I did,” he said. 
“But my wife gave me hell for doing it.” 

Dugan took a towel from a rack in 
the corner, and spread it carefully in 
the middle of the floor. This done, to 
the amazement of his two companions, 
he stepped upon it and braced his legs 
comfortably. 

“Mr. Stark,” he said, “strip off your 
coat and let’s see you try to hit me. I 
won't step off this towel, and I won’t 
hit back. Come on, let’s go! Let’s see 
what kind of a sock you got!” 

Ole stepped forward angrily. 

“Yust a moment, Pete. Didn’t you 
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say you wouldn’t get let in for any- 
thing ?” 

Dugan grinned. 

“T ain’t getting let in for anything. I 
been wanting a sparring partner.” 

For fully fifteen minutes the tiny 
aspirant for pugilistic proficiency swung, 
jabbed, and punched at Dugan’s chin 
and torso, while the latter dexterously 
twisted and ducked to dodge the blows. 
Once or twice the little grove owner 
landed, but Dugan rode the blow with 
such ease that it barely seemed to strike 
him. At last, raising his hand as a 
signal for the firing to cease, he stepped 
from the towel and turned enthusiasti- 
cally to Ole. 

“He’s a lot more accurate with his 
right than with his left.” 

The trainer smiled sourly. 

“That bane nice.” 


“You bet it’s nice. I think we can do 


something for Mr. Stark. He’s got 
swell coordination. Of course, there’s 
no use training him to box. This big 


bird would smother him anyway. He'll 
have to shoot to kill with his first wal- 
lop. I’m going to teach him ‘the post- 
man’s knock.’ ” 

Ole’s mouth opened in protest. 

“Shut up, Squarehead! Here, Mr. 
Stark ” Seizing his dumfounded 
visitor, Dugan faced him around so that 
he could get a better view. “Watch 
now. It’s very simple. I'll try it out 
on the Swede. First, you feint for his 
nice fat belt line with your left. See, 
his mitts automatically drop. Then you 
deal him two quick right-handers to his 
chin.” 

The trainer let out a howl. 

“See, even two little love taps get 
him, But never hit right on the but- 
ton, Mr. Stark. Always just one side 
or the other. In your case you'll have 
to shoot up—but it’s your only chance.” 

The small man’s eyes glinted. 

“Maybe I better hit lower down, Mr. 
Dugan.” 

The champion shook his head. 
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“You'd only irritate him. No, the 
only thing that’ll send your guy straight 
under the ether is the little old letter 
carrier’s right-handed message—one, 
two—to the jaw.” 

After Stark had demonstrated the 
blow on a punching bag to Dugan’s sat- 
isfaction, the latter gave him some in- 
struction on how to twist his fist over so 
that his knuckles would strike square, 
and how to get his shoulder into his 
swing. This done, Dugan took down 
one of his own bags and, presenting it 
to his pupil, told him to hang it up out 
in the woods somewhere and practice on 
it for a month. 

“Paint a white spot on it,” he said, 
“at the height of your brother-in-law’s 
chin.” 

“He’s five feet eight.” 

“Yeah? Well, remember, the taller 
they are, the harder they fall.” 

As he prepared to go, Stark’s grati- 
tude was so genuine that even Ole was 
melted. He patted the parting visitor 
on the shoulder, and the professional 
trainer in him involustarily cropped out. 

“Yust you cut the worry,” he said. 
“Worry bane worse for a man’s phys- 
ical condition than booze.” 

The other nodded obediently. 

“One thing more,” said Ole, “see if 
vou bane able to take on some weight. 
Yust five pounds would help a lot. Eat 
plenty potatoes, sugar and cream, but- 
ter and bananas.” 

For the first time since he had entered 
the flicker of a smile crossed the little 
man’s face. 

“Eatin’ bananas will just nacherly 
come easy,” he said. “I got a banana 
tree right in my back yard.” 

Dugan was in hard training—keeping 
three sparring partners busy—before 
anything further was heard from Dia- 
mond Stark. 

Then, late one afternoon, there came 
a brisk tattoo on the door of the bridal 
suite, and two bell boys entered bearing 
a large packing case full of fruit. In 
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the riot of colors Dugan recognized the 
glistening green of limes, the scarlet of 
plums, and the deep orange glow of tan- 
gerines and kumquats. The two boys 
set down their burden heavily. 

“Compliments of a Mr. Stark, and if 
you’re not too busy, could he see yuh 
for a minute?” ; 

“Sure,” said Dugan, “send him up.” 

A watchdog look came into his train- 
er’s eyes. 

“You ban’t time to give that fella any 
more lessons.” 

“Pipe down, you,” 
“Whose pupil is this?” 

When Diamond Stark entered he 
looked as near the limit of human en- 
durance as on his previous visit, but he 
was considerably less timid. As before 
he wasted no words. 

“The past few days I been hittin’ the 
painted spot on the bag about every 
crack, so I reckoned I’d better come 
over and let you know,” he announced 
solemnly. 

Dugan, too, was equally businesslike. 

“Yeah?” he queried. “Let’s see if 
you got any dynamite in that right fist 
of yours.” 

“T’ve taken on six pounds weight.” 

Dugan pointed to his own chin. 

“Imagine that belongs to your 
brother-in-law. Come up quick, before 
I’m on to what you’re up to, and hand 
me the works.” 

Stark stared. 

“But: ” he began feebly. 

“Come on,” scowled Dugan. 
won’t wait for you to apologize.” 

It was all over in a couple seconds. 
Stark’s left feinted. Dugan’s hands 
dropped, and the two sharp sounds of 
the postman’s knock being delivered vig- 
orously followed. The champion’s jaw 
jerked up, his eyes seemed to glaze, and 
he tottered forward on wabbly pins. 
Ole, aghast, sprang forward quickly to 
his aid. 

“T—I'm all right,” he said, with a 
gesture as of waving cobwebs away 


said Dugan. 


“He 
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from his eyes. Then he grinned and 
felt of his jaw gingerly. 

“Jeez,” he said, “if the old button 
wasn’t toughened to it, you’d ’a’ floored 
me.” 

His little assailant fairly exuded joy. 

“Think I really got a chance?” he in- 
quired. 

Dugan nodded. 

Stark drew forth a well-filled wallet, 
but his instructor raised a protesting 
hand. 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Thanks aren’t enough.” 

“Sure they are.” 

The little orange grower seemed to 
hesitate about returning the wallet to 
his pocket. He swallowed nervously. 

“Mr. Dugan,” he blurted out, “I 
didn’t mention it before, but this 
brother-in-law of mine ain’t any too 
honorable about money matters either, 
and if anything should happen to me, I 
know right well he’ll get every cent out 
of the business there is. Here in this 
wallet is all the money I got in the 
world. If you won’t take it as a fee, I 
wish anyway you'd keep it for me the 
next few days in case—in case——” 
His voice broke. 

“Cheer up, man,” said Dugan. “No 
matter what happens you won’t get hurt 
that bad. However, if it'll ease your 
mind I'll be glad to take care of it for 
you.” 

As the orange grower picked up his 
hat to go, his face was grim with de- 
termination. 

“He’s been riding me bad the past 
few days,” he said. ‘I’m going to tackle 
him to-morrow.” 

“Go to it,’ encouraged Dugan, 
“you'll win in a walk.” 

As the door closed Ole turned on his 
employer, tears of fury in his eyes. 

“What do you mean,” he cried, “let- 
ting him take a crack at your jaw like 
that! He almost floored you.” 

Dugan eyed his trainer unconcern- 
edly. 
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“Jeez, Squarehead,” he chuckled, 
“didn’t you see me ride his blows? I 
was just faking I was groggy to buck 
the little feller up, and give him confi- 
dence.” 

Ole glared. 

“Py yingo, Pete, the older you grow 
the crazier you get!” 

Dugan grinned. 

“Sure, and the crazier I get the more 
fun I squeeze out of life.” 

But in the stilly watches of the night 
Dugan’s mood. became less exuberant. 
After Stark had left he had counted the 
thick packet of bills in the wallet and 
found that they totaled over seven hun- 
dred dollars. It set the champion to 
thinking. No man would leave all his 
worldly wealth in the hands of a com- 
parative stranger unless he was in pretty 
desperate straits, unless he really did 
fear for his life. 

Dugan tossed restlessly. He had 
never seen the brother-in-law. It was 
possible he might be agile as well as 
husky. The postman’s knock might go 
wrong, and the little orange grower get 
a beating from which he would never 
recover. Ole was right. He had been 
crazy to encourage Stark. 

At six he was out of bed, and by 
seven he had made up his mind. Call- 
ing up a bell boy he ordered his roadster 
sent around from the garage. 

His trainer stuck a questioning head 
from out the bathroom door. 

“T been misleading that little guy,” 
announced Dugan curtly. “I’m going to 
get down there before he gets himself 
murdered. You can stay here, or drag 
along.” 

Ole had seen the man he trained 
keyed for action before. It was not 
the moment to argue. 

“T drag along, you yust bet,” he said 
meekly. 

They sped over the miles of concrete 
road in silence. At Ronkonkoma, a 
sleepy hamlet of deep-porched bunga- 
lows set amid live oaks and magnolia 
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trees, inquiry revealed that the Sunset 
Groves were two miles farther on. 

Beyond the town the road became 
walled solid on either side with groves. 
Now and then they passed a farmhouse. 
Suddenly Ole, who had been reading 
R. F. D. boxes, cried out to stop. 

Dugan caught a glimpse of a wind- 
mill and the zinc roof of a packing 
house. Jamming on his brakes, he 
swung the green roadster around and 
turned into the driveway which led to 
the house. 

“Now watch yourself, Pete.” 

“Sure, all I’m going to do is tell the 
little guy he hasn’t a chance, and to lay 
off. Unless, of course, I get a look 
at the brother-in-law, and think he has 
a chance—in that case, I’ll hold his coat 
for him.” 

Ole swore softly beneath his breath. 

The yard was deserted and still, the 
only sound of activity being the periodic 
creak of the windmill overhead. Dugan 
honked his horn impatiently, but there 
was no sign of life in the house. He 
looked up at the neatly curtained win- 
dows, and then at the hammock and 
chair swing under the oak on the lawn. 

The house was situated upon a slight 
knoll, and westward, across a wide ex- 
panse of groves whose blossoms faintly 
perfumed the air, could be seen the out- 
line of the Gulf, stretched against the 
sky line like a mammoth strip of tur- 
quoise. 

“Swell little place,” commented Du- 
gan. “I'd fight to keep it myself.” 

They went into the packing house, 
which was stacked with crates for the 
oncoming crop. But it, too, was de- 
serted, except for a cat blinking sleep- 
ily on a sorting table. Ole called at- 
tention to the labels on the crates. They 
were certainly in the packing house of 
Sunset Groves, no doubt about that. 
Dugan went to a door at the rear, and 
looked out. : 

“Hey, Ole, come here!” he whispered 
excitedly. 
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Behind the packing house was an open 
space where wagons bringing oranges 
from the surrounding groves unloaded, 
and in the center of this area Ole beheld 
their recent boxing pupil excitedly 
sprinkling water over the head and 
shoulders of a man who lay prostrate, 
and apparently unconscious, upon the 
ground. Dugan stepped out. 

“Well, Mr. Stark,” he inquired casu- 
ally, “how many rounds?” 

The man with the water pail straight- 
ened up. He was trembling like a leaf 
from head to foot, but sight of the new- 
comers seemed to steady him and the 
look of anxiety in his face gave way to 
one of distinct triumph. 

“Thank Heaven you’ve come, Mr. 
Dugan!” he cried. “I hit him like you 
said, but I can’t bring him to. I been 
pouring water on him for mighty near 
ten minutes.” 

While the three of them were chafing 
the limbs and bathing the temples of the 
unconscious man, Dugan had a good 
chance to size up his pupil's victim. The 
heretofore dominant partner of Sunset 
Groves was heavy of jowl and heavy of 
paunch, and he had a sleek, blue-shaven 
countenance that bore upon it the ge- 
nial, stupid arrogance of a pompous 
bully. At last his eyelids flickered. Ole 
sat back on his heels and wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. 

“He bane coming up for air.” 

In a few moments Rupert Wilson 
was sitting up. He took in the group 
around him with sullen eyes that missed 
nothing. His partner leaned over him 
with clenched fists. 

“Get this, Rupert,’ he said. “I've 
taken all I ever intend to from you. 
And if this isn’t enough, you'll get an- 
other dese of the same medicine.” 

The other made no reply. His sharp, 
gimlet gaze slowly shifted from his 
partner’s flushed and irate face to Du- 
gan, took in the champion’s amused but 
ever-present scowl, noted the width ef 
shoulder and the heavy, thuglike neck, 
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and finally came to rest on the power- 
ful, well-knuckled hand which hung just 
on a level with his own head. He 
nodded to himself understandingly, then 
with slow and patient dignity struggled 
to his feet. They watched him disap- 
pear from sight around the corner of 
the packing house. 

Ole turned anxiously. 

“That fella acts yust like he thought 
you hit him.” 

Dugan patted Diamond Stark upon 
the shoulder. 

“Leave the new champ here te clear 
his mind on that point.” 

The little orange grower chuckled. 

“You bet I'll clear his mind. He’s 
gone in now to tell my wife a pack of 
lies. But he won’t find her. I sent her 
and the two children over to a neigh- 
bor’s after breakfast so as to have the 
place to myself.” 

Ole’s brow clouded. 

“T tank that won’t help clear his mind 
any.” 

The events of the next morning re- 
vealed to Dugan’s trainer that, for once, 
he had been uncannily prophetic. At 
precisely nine o'clock there came an in- 
sistent knock at the door of the bridal 
suite. As soon as he had seated the two 
callers, Ole made a dash for Dugan’s 
bedroom. 

“Pete,” he whispered dolefully, “that 
little fella’s brother-in-law bane outside 
—with a lawyer.” 

“Lawyer?” Dugan’s mouth, set grimly. 
“Tell ’em Pll be out.” 

If Dugan had not been able to dis- 
tinguish client from lawyer the con- 
spicuous bandage taped about the chin 
of Diamond Stark’s brother-in-law 
would have made identification simple. 
Both lawyer and client were men of 
generous bulk, but the legal gentleman’s 
creamy-white suit, his flowing black 
tie, and his leonine mass of iron-gray 
hair, made him far the more impres- 
sive. He presented his card; then, with- 
out waiting for the fighter to read that 
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he was Sylvester P. Ross with offices 
in the Pensacola Building, he unleashed 
his verbal batteries. 

“TI am well aware of your prominence 
in the realms of pugilism, Mr. Dugan,” 
he said suavely. “In fact, it is an honor 
to meet you, even though we meet per- 
haps in opposite corners of the legat 
ring.” 

“Yeah?” said Dugan. “Do we?” 

“We do, and it is through my con- 
sideration for this prominence of yours 
that I have finally prevailed upon my 
client to come to you personally rather 
than to have direct recourse to the 
courts.” 

Dugan squirmed under the verbiage. 

“Get on,” he scowled. “I been pes- 
tered to death for weeks, and my pa- 
tience is short.” 

The other flushed. 

“Very well,” he said, “I will get on. 
My client will settle with you for five 
thousand dollars damages, and not a 
penny less.” 

“Damages? For what?” 

The lawyer modulated his voice to 
a tone resonant with pitying accusation. 

“Mr. Dugan, yesterday morning at 
ten minutes past nine, behind the Sunset 
Groves packing house, in the township 
of Ronkonkoma, Citrus County, this 
gnetleman sitting here beside me was 
the victim of a cruel and wanton assault, 
and you, a prize fighter of national repu- 
tation, were his assailant.” 

Dugan stared incredulously. 

“You visited Sunset Groves around 
the hour of nine yesterday morning, did 


you not?” 

Dugan hesitated. ‘Sure, I was 
there.” 

“Precisely! You were there. And J 


have here a medical affidavit which testi- 
fies that at ten o’clock—barely one how, 
later—my client was treated by a rept 
table physician for a fractured jaw, 
various bodily bruises, and probable in- 
ternal injuries.” 

Dugan grinned calmly. 
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“Probable internal injuries, 
You’re trying to frame me.” 

The legal luminary looked genuinely 
pained. 

“Now, Mr. Dugan, I ask you, if you 
didn’t attack my client, who did?” 

“That’s up to you.” 

Ole stepped forward. 

“Now look here, Pete!’ he cried. 
“You got a fight on next month and 
we ban’t any time for a trip to yail. Mr. 
Stark, he bane the one who licked this 
fella, and he bane the one to take the 
consequences.” 

The lawyer wheeled. 

“Young man, you have met Diamond 
Stark?” 

Ole nodded. 

Sylvester Ross spread out two dep- 
recating palms. 

“Then I ask you. Is it common sense 
that a little runt his size could beat up 
a splendid physical specimen like my 
client ?” 

Dugan eyed the pudgy contours of 
the bandaged bully. 

“He don’t look such a splendid phys- 
ical specimen to me.” 

The lawyer smacked his fist into the 
palm of his hand triumphantly. 

“Ha, not to you. But to Mr. Stark a 
veritable Hercules! There you gave 
yourself away, my friend.” He drew 
closer. “Come, Mr. Dugan,” he said in 
a confidential tone, “this mustn’t go 
any further. A man in your profession 
doesn’t want to be brought into court 
on a charge of assault and battery.” 

Suddenly Dugan saw red. 

“Bring me into court and be damned, 
you big shyster!”’ 

Ole sprang forward. 

“Pete,” he cried, “this ban’t no time 
to get mad. Talk it out.” 

But the time for any such conciliatory 
advice had passed. Sylvester P. Ross 
and his client were already out the door. 

The warrant was served at noon, and 
three hours later, when Dugan came out 
of the courthouse, Stark was waiting 


hell! 
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for him, dressed in his best clothes, his 
thin shoulders weighted down with all 
the burdens of the world. 

“T been ridin’ all over hell’s kitchen,” 
he said, “trying to get you bail.” 

Dugan grinned. 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I had my 
trainer bail me out.” Then he sensed 
the other’s panic of responsibility. 
“Hey, now see here, Mr. Stark,” he 
went on. “Don't you get het up over 
this. They have no case against me— 
nothing but a pack of lies.” 

The little orange grower shook his 
head. 

“T had a talk with my brother-in-law. 
He’s as convinced as he is the sun rises 
that I got you down in order to jump on 
him when his back was turned. He 
says he’ll attend to me later- ~The 
speaker’s voice trailed off dismally. “So 
it’s all worked out wrong. His attitude 
toward me ain’t changed, and what’s 
worse, you're facin’ a damage suit and 
maybe a term in jail.” 

“Jail?” scowled Dugan. “Not a 
chance! I’ve hired the best lawyer in 
Tampa. He said they can't pin a motive 
on me to save their necks. What rea- 
son had I to motor fifty miles and sock 
a man I never saw before in my life?” 

Stark brightened. 

“By golly, sure!” he exclaimed. 
“That’s right. You didn’t have any mo- 
tive. I’m the one that had all the mo- 
tives!” 

But in preparing themselves for bat- 
tle along this line of argument the Du- 
gan camp was letting itself in for a tum- 
ble. Sylvester P. Ross had unearthed a 
motive. It was a handsome one, water- 
tight, clean-cut as a clipper ship, and he 
launched it into the dusty mahogany 
solemnity of Citrus County court not 
thirty minutes after the case of Wilson 
versus Dugan was called. A _ lean, 
scrawny, tobacco-chewing old-timer was 
in the witness chair. 

“Then you have heard Mr. Stark 
make threatening remarks against the 
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plaintiff?” yelled Ross, pointing with a 
large and menacing forefinger. 

The witness nodded. 

“Well, yes,’ ke drawled. “I once 
heard him remark as how some day, 
if this brother-in-law of his didn’t mend 
his ways, he’d hire a fighter down to 
beat him up.” 

“Hire a prize fighter to beat him up?” 

“Yes, sir. But Diamond was always 
dancin’ mad on them occasions and I 
never took him serious.” 

Two other witnesses testified to hear- 
ing the same threat. 

Ole’s face grew white. 

“Where bane that money he gave 
you?” he whispered to Dugan. 

“In the hotel safe. I been so busy I 
ain’t had time to get it and hand it back.” 

The two had cause to exchange an 
anxious look over that money. For the 
next moment Sylvester P. Ross was 
baying down the trail which led to it. 
His witnesses rang true. The cashier 
of the Ronkonkoma bank on the after- 
noon prior to the assault had paid Stark 
the balance of his account, around seven 

hundred dollars. 

‘Two bell boys had shown Stark to 
Dugan’s room not two hours later. And 
then, as a final thunderbolt, the wallet 
itself was produced with the money in- 
tact, exactly as it had been taken on a 
court order from the safe of the Tampa 
Bay Hotel where Dugan had left it. 

After this triumph, just for good 
measure, Ross had several witnesses tes- 
tify to seeing the green sport car in the 
Stark yard, and to Mrs. Stark’s absence 
from home. An absence obviously ar- 
ranged, the lawyer insinuated, to clear 
the field for the dastardly attack. 

Dugan’s legal expert from Tampa 
took over the witnesses with an air of 
confidence, but try as he might he could 
only make Dugan and Ole’s story look 
like a fabric of lies desperately con- 
cocted overnight, The jury exchanged 
incredulous glances, and when finally 
the tiny Stark was asked to illustrate 
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the postman’s knock there were titters 
of laughter all over the courtroom. 
Even the judge smiled as he rapped for 
order. 

It was directly after the orange grow- 
er’s effort to prove himself a man with 
a wallop that the counsel for the plain- 
tiff played his trump card. He called 
his bulky client back to the stand again. 

“Mr. Wilson,” he said, “tell the jury: 
Did Mr. Stark ever attempt to attack 
you? I mean,” he added with suave 
sarcasm, “prior to the occasion on which 
Mr. Dugan traveled one hundred miles 
merely to be spectator while a one-hun- 
dred-and-ten-pound man knocked a 
one-hundred-and-eighty-pound man un- 
conscious.” 

The witness smiled. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “A couple years 
ago he came at me with a hammer.” 

“But you protected yourself?” 

“Yes, sir. I gave him a good lick- 
ing.” 

“Ah, yes, but that attack was with a 
hammer,” drawled Sylvester Ross, ever 
mindful of the twelve men he wanted 
to amuse. “It is only with his bare 
knuckles that the mighty Stark is really 
effective.” 

When a brief recess was called, Du- 
gan knew he already faced a jury con- 
vinced of his guilt. He read their atti- 
tude in the way they looked at him. 
True, the little orange grower was an 
accessory. But Diamond Stark had no 
money. So let the hired thug with his 
green sport car, his tailor-made suits, 
and the stories of seventy-five thousand- 
dollar percentages which clung around 
him, pay—and pay the limit. Dugan 
shrugged. A nice break for a guy who 
had just wanted to help out a chap 
caught in a tight place! 

He was lost in bitter reflection when 
Ole came up hurriedly and sat down at 
his side. 

“Pete, listen! An A. P. and two 
New York reporters yust arrived.” 

“Yeah?” 
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His trainer eyed him wanly. 

“We have been in yams before,” he 
muttered, “but never one like this.” 

Stark, who had been sitting at Du- 
gan’s side, jumped to his feet. 

“T got to do something, Mr. Dugan,” 
he said wildly. “I jus’ nacherly can’t 
let you lose your reputation when it’s 
all my fault!” 

Dugan pulled him into his chair. 

“Your fault, hell!” he exclaimed 
gloomily, “It’s the fault of these birds 
who don’t know the truth when they 
hear it!” 

The court resumed its session. First 
Sylvester P. Ross, and then Dugan’s 
Tampa expert, summed up their cases. 
The latter’s effort was patently weak. 
No matter what he said, through all his 
arguments, like a baleful ghost, hung 
one fact. It was indisputable, unsur- 
mountable. Dugan’s morning excur- 
sion to Sunset Groves, even the seven 
hundred dollars he had put for safe- 
keeping in the strong box of the Tampa 
Bay Hotel, might have been explained 
away; but never Diamond Stark’s one 
hundred and ten pounds and four feet, 
ten inches. 

The judge was already instructing the 
jury when Dugan saw Stark stretch up 
to whisper into the ear of his lawyer. 
Then, to his amazement, he saw the two 
of them make their way to the judge’s 
bench. A moment later Sylvester P. 
Ross and his client were called to join 
the huddle on the platform—then Du- 
gan himself. His lawyer turned to him. 

“Mr. Stark has hit upon the rather 
ingenious idea of reproducing the 
crime,” he explained with a slight smile. 
“He wants to prove to the court beyond 
all question of doubt that he can beat 
up the plaintiff. What do you think 
about it?” he ended in a low tone. 

Dugan looked dubious. 

“It won’t be the same thing. A lot 
of guys watching may rattle him, and 
besides, the big boy will know just what 
to look for now.” 
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Stark, who had overheard, wheeled 
tensely. 
“TI licked him once, Mr. Dugan. I'll 


‘do it again—if the judge will let me.” 


All eyes fastened upon the elderly, 
gray-haired man in the black robe. He 
took off his eyeglasses and wiped them 
nervously. Something in Diamond 
Stark’s grim proposal had shaken his 
already formed opinion. He coughed 
fussily. : 

“Er—well, gentlemen, it’s somewhat 
irregular; but if the court were to ad- 
journ and Mr. Stark should—er—just 
happen into the jury room and there 
attempt to prove his contention, I see no 
objection, providing ” 

Sylvester P. Ross’ hand shot out in 
hot protest, but his own client pulled it 
down. 

“A scrap’s all right with me,” said 
Rupert Wilson with a slight swagger. 

They locked the double doors of the 
jury room, with the newspaper men on 
the outside. Ole helped Stark off with 
his coat, while the little orange grower 
stared about nervously. The sight of so 
many spectators was having the very 
effect that Dugan had feared. Some of 
the jurymen had perched themselves on 
the window sills; others shoved a big 
table into the corner and sat upon that; 
the faces of all of them wore an expres- 
sion of amused anticipation. For:a mo- 
ment the little orange grower hesitated, 
deadly aware they found him funny, 
then clenching his fists he rushed at his 
waiting opponent. But Wilson was 
ready. He had not seen the postman’s 
knock demonstrated in the witness box 
for nothing. He paid no attention to 
the feint for his belt line; instead he 
let drive at his oncoming partner—full 
in the face. 

The diminutive orange grower went 
down like a stone. The blow, however, 
despite its savagery, had been blindly 
aimed, and he was up again almost in- 
stantly, his mouth slightly askew, his 
eyes blazing. 
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Sight of his brother-in-law standing 
there unmoved, with that old familiar 
jeer of contempt on his face, was too 
much for Stark. Not heeding Dugan’s 
cry to take it easy, he lowered his head 
and rushed in, clawing and punching 
like a man gone mad. Then he grabbed 
his opponent and clung desperately. It 
took some moments before Wilson could 
throw him off. His fat, heavy-muscled 
arm drew back. An alert man could 
have ducked the ponderous blow. But 
not Diamond Stark. He rushed in 
again, punching the air like an excited 
schoolboy. 

Dugan groaned. What a play into 
the hands of Sylvester P. Ross and his 
client! In the whole absurd tussle the 
postman’s knock so elaborately empha- 
sized by the defense had been conspicu- 
ous only by its absence. Absurd to 
claim that this air-pummeling little ter- 
rier had ever been taught to so much 
as clench his fist. As he went down 
a second time Dugan could stand it no 
longer. 

“Hey, this is enough!” he said. 

Ross smiled suavely. 

“We appreciate this additional evi- 
dence to our case, Mr. Dugan,” he said. 
A shout interrupted and the champion, 
turning, saw to his amazement that 
Stark was up again. But this time the 
little man’s excitement was gone. He 
had struggled to his feet, on none too 
steady pins, but with a grim intensity 
of purpose not shown before. When 
Dugan saw his pallor and the look in 
his eyes, he suspected what had hap- 
pened. Diamond Stark was “out” on 
his feet, kept going only by a white 
heat of determination that refused to 
be extinguished. In the blur of Stark’s 
mind the crowded jury room no longer 
appeared to figure. He moved in coolly 
with a kind of automatic inevitability, 
despite the fact he was staggering. 
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The unexpected renewal of hostili- 
ties confused Wilson into becoming im- 
patient. He stepped forward. And at 
exactly this moment his wan-faced op- 
ponent feinted a quick hard jab to his 
belt line. Instinctively Wilson’s big 
arms dropped, and the right fist of his 
opponent shot upward with a mathe- 
matical precision, as a thousand times 
before it had shot at that borrowed 
punching bag hidden in the glade at the 
far end of Sunset Groves. It bit the 
blue-shaved chin twice with a serpent- 
like rapidity. 

Wilson fell heavily to the floor. Du- 
gan’s trained ear recognized the thud of 
a limp body that has no resistance left. 
Jumping forward he caught Stark in his 
arms. There was a long silence, while 
twenty pairs of eyes watched the move- 
less bulk upon the floor. At length the 
judge broke the silence. 

“Gentlemen, is there any further 
doubt of Mr. Stark’s fighting ability?’ 

A faint murmur of denial rose. Sev- 
eral jurors not yet quite sure of their 
voices shook their heads. 

“Very good. Will you return to the 
court, and give your verdict.” 

Ten minutes later the judge’s gavel 
rapped sharply. 

“Wilson versus Dugan—judgment in 
favor of the defendant,” his voice in- 
toned. ‘‘Case dismissed.” 

Dugan looked across the table heaped 
with brief cases and sheepskin-bound 
volumes to where his star witness sat. 

“Much obliged,” he said. 

Diamond Stark looked up, a happy 
light glinting forth from under his 
brows. Exaltation over what he had 
done still sat upon him. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said easily. 
“If I put a man in a hole I always 
reckon to pull him out again.” 

Dugan grinned delightedly. 

“Yeah?” he said. “So do I.” 


A new Dugan story by Mark Reed will appear shortly. 


AONUMA 


AN artist takes his pencil or charcoal 

in hand and sets out to draw, let 
us Say, a man, using no model. If he is 
a skilled artist he will make a drawing 
that is, to the eye of the ordinary be- 
holder, lifelike. But the trained eye of 
a critic will see that the sketch lacks 
something. Perhaps it looks a little flat. 
Perhaps the clothes do not hang prop- 
erly on the figure. Something is miss- 
ing. The result has not been a man but 
a drawing. 

If that same artist, though, drew the 
same man from a model, you would 
notice a distinct difference. The man 
would seem to breathe; the hang of the 
clothes and the wrinkles in them would 
have an authentic look—in short, the 
picture would live. Try it, if you are at 
all handy with a pencil. Sketch a book 
out of your head; then do one from a 
model. 

* * * * 


You, as a reader of fiction, know that 

this is true not only of drawing but 
of writing. There are some stories that 
seem mechanical, with characters like 
puppets. There are other tales that ap- 
peal strikingly to your imagination. 
You know them to be based on correct 
information, on experience. Of course, 
the trained author does not tell of his 
experiences, just as they happened. 
Only amateurs do that. But he does, 
consciously or not, draw from them for 
his material. 

When you read THe Porvurar, you 
may be sure that its writers are not de- 
scribing things purely out of fancy. 
They know what they are talking about. 
They do not give you highly colored pic- 
tures of places and people unfamiliar to 


them; they show you instead the true 
color and dramatic power of things true 


to life. 
* * * * 


FRED MacISAAC is such a writer. 

Whether he writes—as he has in the 
past—about politics, the sea, Hollywood, 
Turkey, or the World War, his stories 
have the ring of authenticity. He is a 
world traveler and a tireless gatherer of 
information of every kind. More than 
that, he senses the great dramatic force 
and the color in everyday doings. 

In the next number you will read the 
most startling novel Mr. MaclIsaac has 
written. It is called “The Racket Ter- 
ror.” The Racketeer is a new brand of 
supercriminal who has developed re- 
cently in our big cities. Merciless, he 
organizes crime on a large scale and ter- 
rorizes, by the most deadly kind of 
blackmail, the owners of all kinds of 
businesses. 

Mr. Maclsaac, with the fearlessness 
of a reporter, has studied this situation ; 
and in his novel you will find what prac- 
tically amounts to inside stuff on the 
methods of the Racketeers. 


* * * x 


N America, out in the early West, our 

pioneers lived without laws, or with 
laws that were crudely formed and 
weakly enforced by the authorities. The 
men of the camps and towns were 
forced to take things into their own 
hands. Those who thus banded to- 
gether were called vigilance committees. 

We are starting a new serial in the 
next issue—“The Modern Vigilantes,” 
by an author whose name is known in 
every part of the country. He is Henry 
C. Rowland. While reflecting on the 
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vigilantes of other days, he considered 
the possibilities of how a vigilance com- 
mittee, composed of high-grade, well-to- 
do citizens, might operate to-day. In 
this daring, original story the head of 
the committee has formerly been a 
judge! But he and his friends are out- 
raged at the way notorious criminals 
are turned free by lenient juries. So 
they take the law into their own hands, 
holding their trials and executions on 
board a yacht belonging to one of their 
members. Mr. Rowland has written a 
vivid, electrically dramatic tale of the 
underworld and the upperworld of to- 
day. 
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[N two weeks you will read an issue 
of THe PopuLar—the First Febru- 
ary Number, on the stands January 20th 
—that is distinguished for the variety 
and punch of its contents. Besides the 
above features, you will be entertained 
by a bull-ring story from the typewriter 
of Will Beale, a humorous war yarn by 
Hal Borland, a tale of the West Vir- 
ginian mountains by Moran Tudury, 
and the rest of Mr. Kauffman’s mys- 
tery, “The Duo-Case.” If we have any 
more room in-that number, there will be 
one or two more interest-compelling 
short stories. Keep on reading THE 
PoruLar—you can’t lose! 


TO NEW WRITERS 
The editors of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE would like to see 


your stories. 


They assure you of a sympathetic reading and a 


prompt decision. 
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In the First February Number 


The Racket Terror 
Pardner 


The Modern Vigilantes 
In Five Parts—Part I 


The Gringo Matador 


The Duo-Case 
In Two Parts—Part IT 


A Downright Ornery Mule 
A Chat With You 
The Popular Club 


FRED MacISAAC 
MORAN TUDURY 
HENRY C. ROWLAND 


WILL BEALE 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


HAL BORLAND 
THE EDITOR 


POPULAR 
CLUB 


ELL, here we are again—read- 
ers, writers, and editors gath- 
ered together for a _ little 
friendly talk about things of mutual in- 
terest. We, the editors, have a feeling 
that we are going to be mighty fond of 
this new PopuLar CLus of ours. And 
we get real pleasure from the belief that 
you are going to like it too. 

One thing we want you to remember: 
If you have anything on your mind 
about THE Popucar, our club is the 
place for you. Write to us; don’t hesi- 
tate a moment. THE PopuLar belongs 
—in the finest sense of the word—to us 
all, and we should all have our say. Re- 
member also, however, that you may 
discuss anything here, not necessarily 
THE Popurar only. You may talk here 
on any printable subject from prairie 
fires to toothpicks. Every one is in- 
terested in what you’ve got to say. 
Don’t be bashful. 

And let us repeat, for the sake of 
each one who is reading this magazine 
for the first time, that you are now auto- 
matically a member of this club. You 
have qualified because you are a lover 
of good stories and a good fellow— 
which is all the club requires. You are 
now entitled to enter these doors and 
chat to your heart's content. 

om 
A GOOD WORD FROM MONTREAL. 
T makes an editor feel fine when he 
gets a letter like the following from 
Member H. P. Foran, of Montreal, Sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Quebec Liquor 


Commission, and we know it makes 
Member McMorrow feel the same way. 
Member Foran writes: 


Would you accept a few words of congratu- 
lation from a reader of many years’ stand- 
ing? I must, of course, congratulate you on 
your magazine—it is the only one I read 
regularly. But, in this particular instance, I 
am moved to write you on account of the 
stories by Will McMorrow about Sergeant 
Frisbie. I have enjoyed every one of them 
which you have so far published, and above 
all the one which appeared in your issue 
of November 7th, entitled “Distinguished 
Conduct.” 

As an ex-member of the C. E. F., and as 
one who had to stand the “discipline” driven 
into us by imperial sergeants major, I can 
appreciate several facts, among which the 
two I mention are outstanding: Mr. McMor- 
row’s stories are true to life, and he knows 
what he is writing about. How often have 
I not read stories in American magazines, the 
scene of which was laid somewhere where the 
British forces were fighting, and which were 
disfigured by some one giving such a com- 
mand as “Squads right.” This word of com- 
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mand belongs to the United States army— 
More power to it—but is absolutely foreign 
to British “Infantry Training.” The author 
who is guilty of such slips simply shows that 
he is trying to write about a subject to which 
he is a stranger. Mr. McMorrow is to be 
congratulated, not only on the creation of a 
splendid -character, one of the most natural 
and most human I know of, but also on his 
strict adherence to facts. His descriptions of 
the scenes on the parade ground bring back 
memories to those who went through this 
same procedure—except that the language 
was not always expurgated—some thirteen or 
fourteen years ago. Possibly Mr. McMor- 
Tow was one of us? 

I hope to read many more stories about the 
sergeant whose god is “discipline.” 


Here is Will McMorrow’s reply to 
the above warm and friendly letter: 


Mr. Foran is not only charitable in his 
criticism but correct in his surmise. I did 
wear out a pair of “ammunition boots” on the 
gravel of a British drill square, and carried a 
pack many a time and oft around that same 
square for an hour or so, for being “idle on 
parade,” for forgetting to give the drill ser- 
geant his “Sir!’—for not forming fours 
promptly, for having a speck of dust inside 
a rifle barrel, for mounting King’s Guard— 
the drill square happening to be in Chelsea 
Barracks—with my cap one degree off the 
proper angle. 

Mine was not a heroic war career. At 
the end I had collected a few scars from the 
first Somme; a worm’s-eye view of modern 
warfare from the angle of a lance corporal 
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of grenadiers; a protection certificate from 
the War Office (Mr. Foran will “click” to 
that episode); a commission in the Amer- 
ican air service and an honorable discharge. 
And that was all after four years, more or 
less. 

Not all, either. I met Old Frisky. I met 
him in England—under another name of 
course. He chased me with his silver stick 
and rasping voice, he blasted us off the face 
of the earth, with caustic tongue for a mob 
of idle civilians, he ran us ragged, he cursed 
us heartily from breakfast parade to drum- 
mer’s call—and defended us behind our back 
for the finest infantrymen on God’s green 
footstool. 

I met him again in France—older or 
younger, perhaps, with or without his waxed 
mustaches, taller or shorter maybe—but the 
same Old Frisky, lean, fierce, zealous—and 
he held us straight to the line of duty and 
harried us through hell and back again. He 
halted us under fire with the shrapnel sprin- 
kling overhead and the fear of death in our 
bellies and dressed our line to the right. He 
shouted his “One-two-three-four! Steady, 
you swab! Take ’is name, sergeant!” right 
up to the line, and we were more afraid of 
the omnipresent discipline he represented than 
we were of the enemy—and that is saying a 


great deal. 
“Discipline,” as Old Frisky would say. 
“Doin’ yer bleedin’ duty an’ keepin’ yer 


bloomin’ silly ’ead up, and yer eyes straight 
to the front, come what may, an’ standin’ 
shoulder to shoulder like blurry soldiers of 
England!” 

Old Frisky had it right. 


SS 


Editors, 
The Popular Magazine, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 


I liked, in this issue, the following stories: 


Best: 


Next: 
I did not like: 


Third: 


Fourth: 


My favorite type of story is: 


Name: Member 


Address: 


Note: Any further comments will be very welcome. 


Special consideration 


is given to the preferences of our readers as expressed in their communications. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Amazingly Eas y Way 
to get into ELECTRICITY 


care spend Ferey life waiting for $5 raises in a dull, hopeless job. 

Now...and forever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars a week. Let 
me teach you how to prepare for positions that lead to $50, $60 and 
on up to $200 a week in Electricity— NOT by. correspondence, but 
by an amazing way to teach that makes you an electrical expert 
in 90 days! Getting into electricity is far easier than you imagine! 
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est outlays of electrical appa- 
paratus ever assembled... real 
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Meet the Master 
Criminal of the 
Century 


Cruel, diabolical, cunning and pitiless 
is the Chinese supercriminal, Mr. Chang, 
as he steals soft-footedly through the 
mazes of his startling adventures. 


Pitted against him is the hardly Jess 
clever Chinese detective, Doctor Ling. 


In a desperate battle of wits, these two 
play out their thrilling game of life and death in one of the most absorbing detec- 
tive stories ever written. It is 


Mr. Chang’s Crime Ray 


By A. E. APPLE 
Author of “Mr. Chang of Scotland Yard” 


This is one of the famous CHELSEA HOUSE POPULAR COPYRIGHTS 
—a line of popular fiction in book form selling at 


75 CENTS A COPY 


The stories in CHELSEA HOUSE POPULAR COPYRIGHTS are all new 
titles that have never before appeared in book form. The volumes are substan- 
tially bound in cloth and are quite the equal of most $2 books. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU “MR. CHANG’S 
CRIME RAY” AND OTHER TITLES OF THE CHELSEA 
HOUSE POPULAR COPYRIGHTS, OR WRITE THE PUB- 
LISHERS FOR A COMPLETE LIST. 


CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 


All 


Money Back _ 
If You 


Can Buy 
For Less 


NEW! New beauty, new style, new luxury, new 
comfortina fine 8-pieceoverstuffed parlor suite. 
The new curving lines, the new, inviting side 
wings—the new contrast of piain Blue Velour 
arms and outside ends, against Blue and Taupe 
Figured Velour seats, backs and side wings. 


And above all else, a new low CREDIT price, 
™=9.95—a year to pay. New—all theway through 
-—sut the same quality, same workmanship, 
same sturdiness found in suites selling for $85 
to $90 CASH. You save almost %4—all because 
of a new Spear idea, 


And here’s the new idea. The dayenport 
is 63 inches wide, instead of 72 inches, (You'll 
have to measure it yourself before you believe 
fe*s-not as large as the $85 models.) Removable 
cushions have been eliminated—new smartness 
of line gained, Simple—isn’t it? Why wasn’t it 
thought of long ago? Just think how easy it is 
to save folks $35 on their living room furniture, 
£maller homes, smaller rooms are coming into 
vogue—smaller suites, too. This one is slightly 
smaller in size—but bigger in real comfort and 
RIGGER IN VALUE too. 


Yours— 
Greater Than Ever 1278 Bargains 


Full of cozy, comfortable, furnish- 
ings for chilly fall days and cold 
winter months, Everything for 
your home in the season when 
your home should be cheeriest 
—furniture, chairs, rugs, beds, 
davenports, lamps,’ curtains, 
dishes, silverware, linoleum, 

7 stoves. Bigger bargains than 
ever—savings of 25 to 40 percent. 
FREE credit on_everything — 
FREELY GIVEN. 30 Days FREE trial. 
Year to pay. Never before such sensa- 
tional values, such easy terms. Send 
Soday- thousaads have already written 
for this book. Your copy is ready. No ob- 
ligation to buy. Mai! the coupon now. 


On CREDI 


Luxurious Overstuffed Velour Suite 


We cut corners on costs without 
sacrificing quality—cutour profit, 
too!—to give bigger value to you. 
You'll be astounded at the 
value. Just send $1—try this 
suite 30 days FREE in yourown 
home. Seeing is believing. You 
risk nothing—you stand to gain 
everything in home happiness. 
Davenport, rocker and wing chair hay, 
comfortable side wings. The delightful curve 
backs invite lazy lounging. Thesturdy hardwood 
frames are in rich Brown Mahogany finish. You 
will love the way the serviceable.blue and taupe 
Figured Velour is tailored over the backs, ;wings 
and trim seats—so smooth.and snug. For" con- 
trast there is plain Blue Velour over the roll arms 
and outside ends. Inner construction—9 coil 
springs in the seat of each chair, 18 coil springs 
in seat of Davenport, together with high quality, 
sanitary, interior upholstering materials, thickly 
padded backs, seats and side wings—guarantees 
perfect comfort and long wear. 


Order No. DA 4310—3-piece 
Overstuffed Velour Suite, 
Sale Price $49.95. Terms: 
$1 down, $4 monthly. 


30 Days 


Much Less Than Cash 


Trial 


Note the size of 
these pieces: Daven- 
port—width overall, 63 
inches; between arms, 52 inches. Arm Chair 
and Rocker—width overall, 38 inches, seats 
21x19 inches; height of back from seats, 
24% inches. Read these measurements over 
again. Convince yourself that these pieces 
are the ideal size—most comfortable of 
all for the modern home! Then send: only 
$1. Use them as your own for 30 days FREE. 
If you don’t believe this Suite the greatest 
bargain of 1928, return it and we will 
refund your $1 and transportation charges 
both ways. 


A Year 
To Pay 


SPEAR & CO., Dept. S 208, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Send me at once the 3-Pc. Overstuffed Velour Suite, as described 
above. Enclosed is$1 first payment. Itisunderstood that if attheend 
of 80 days trial, I am satisfied, I will send send you $4 monthly, 
Order No. DA 4310. Sale Price $49.95. Title remains with 
you until paid in full. 
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